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The Management of English Royal Estates 


under the Yorkist Kings 


HE parliament roll for 1467 contains a verbatim speech made 
by Edward IV to the Commons which appears to be the first 
royal utterance of its kind recorded: 


John Say, and ye Sirs, comyn to this my Court of Parlement for the 
Comon of this my Lond. The cause why I have called and sum- 
moned this my present Parlement is, that I purpose to lyve uppon 
my nowne, and not to charge my Subgettes but in grete and urgent 
causes, concernyng more the wele of theym self, and also the defence 
of theym and of this my Reame, rather than my nowne pleasir, etc." 


The intention of this article is to examine the local and central 
organization of the royal lands and land revenues between 1461 
and 1485 in an attempt to discover whether any new and far-reaching 
plans lay behind this professed determination of an English king 
to finance the ordinary government of England out of his endowed 
revenues.” 

It is generally supposed that Edward IV made energetic if 
spasmodic efforts to exploit all possible sources of revenue to the 
full. The calendars of chancery rolls provide instances of a number 
of such attempts which concerned the royal lands. For example, 
in 1464 the king made a levy of one quarter of a year’s income from 
all persons holding lands, annuities, offices and pensions for life 
or during pleasure, under penalty of forfeiture for non-payment.® 
Frequent acts of resumption provided opportunities for careful 
scrutiny of all annuities, pensions, and other grace-and-favour 
grants made from the income of royal lands. A number of special 
ad hoe commissions were appointed from time to time to carry out 
specific tasks for the improvement of the royal land administration.* 

1 Rot. Parl. v. 572. 

* 1 am greatly indebted to conversations with Mr. K. B. McFarlane, Professor J. S. 
Roskell, and Professor Denys Hay while preparing this article. 

* Cal. Close Rolls, 1461-1468, pp. 230, 259. This levy applied only to lands, &c., 
of a yearly value of 10 marks or more. It was, in effect, a tallage. 

* For example, to Thomas Yonge, sergeant-at-law, and others, to inquire into the 
activities of all the king’s ministers and the state of his lands in Gloucs. (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 
1461-1467, p. $53, 28 November 1466); to various persons throughout England to 


inquire into decayed farms and rents on the king’s lands (ibid. 1467-1477, pp. 405-8, 
429-30, 18 August 1473). 


* All rights reserved. 
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But such methods were traditional and were unlikely to produce 
any permanent or spectacular results. A further instance, which 
was at least an innovation, occurred in 1462. In that year the 
treasurer and barons of the exchequer were ordered to omit from 
the summons of the pipe all demands for farms and feefarms worth 
405. per annum or above, and eight regional officers, called receivers 
and approvers, alias surveyors, were appointed to cight groups of 
contiguous counties with orders to collect exchequer farms and fee- 
farms for the expenses of the treasurer of the king’s household and 
with authority to make new leases where appropriate. In 1472 
they were replaced by a further team with the same charge.2— No 
precedent for such a general supervision of exchequer farms and 
feefarms by special salaried officers existed in English history later 
than the thirteenth century. The careers of the men appointed 
suggest that they had considerable administrative and financial 
experience and ability. Nevertheless, their accounts, as enrolled 
in the exchequer, show that they did not succeed in providing the 
treasurer of the household with more than {2000 per annum in any 
one year. A somewhat similar arrangement was also made for the 
duchy of Cornwall estates in 1461. The duchy revenues had been 
greatly depleted under Henry VI by the terms of leases made in the 
exchequer at Westminster and by grants of duchy lands secured by 
members of the king’s household and others. In 1461 Edward IV 
set up a kind of duchy council, sitting locally, with responsibility 
to demise at farm all the duchy lands on leases of twenty years or 
less. Apart from the two titular heads (Lord Hastings, the receiver- 
general, and Humphrey Stafford of Southwick, the high steward) 
this body consisted of professional men: Geoffrey Kidwelly the 
deputy receiver-general, Thomas Clemens the steward, John Broke 
and Thomas Aleyn the auditors, and William Menwennek a local 
lawyer. The powers of this body were renewed in 1469.4 Again, 
while the administrative innovation is interesting in itself, no 
evidence of significant increases in cash yields at the exchequer 
from duchy lands is discernible as a result. 

However, it is when we turn to consider lands which, for 
various reasons, came into the possession of the king of England 

! Their appointments, as enrolled on the patent and fine rolls dated 24 and 26 
February 1462 (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1461-1467, pp. 110-11; Cal. Fine Rolls, 1461-1471, pp. 
63-4) were to ‘ all the king’s lands ’ in specified counties but the accounts they rendered 


show that they only concerned themselves with the farmed lands. ‘The order to the 
barons, dated 19 February 1462, is on the King’s Remembrancer’s memoranda roll for 
Hilary I Edw. IV, m. 23d. 

* Two sets of appointments were made, first on 26 March 1472 and then on 4 
August 1472 with some adjustment of areas: Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1467-1477, pp. 429, 
347-8. 

* Foreign Accounts 2 Edw. IV, D, E, F; 3 Edw. IV, B; 4 Edw. IV, A,D. After 
this date no further enrolments of their accounts were made on the foreign account 
rolls of the exchequer. 


4 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-1467, p. 201; ibid. 1467-1477, p. 197. 
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in and after 1461 and which were not under the control of the 
treasurer and barons of the exchequer, that more iar-reaching 
innovations become apparent. These provide strong grounds for 
believing that Edward IV and his advisers were in fact creating a 
new system of royal estate management and organization intended 
to provide the king with a substantial and reliable income quite 
independent of what he received from the exchequer. These royal 
plans appear to have been modelled on the normal methods of con- 
temporary, large-scale, private estate management. Therefore a 
brief description of these methods must first be given. 

The owner of a considerable estate in fifteenth-century England 
usually employed several professionally trained officers to control 
his revenues from the centre: a surveyor, a receiver, and one or 
more auditors. The training and qualifications for all three posts 
were largely identical because the office of surveyor was quite 
frequently combined with the office of receiver, while there were 
instances of a receiver of one complex of estates holding the post 
of auditor to another and unconnected group of manors in a dif- 
ferent part of the country. There were undoubtedly certain families 
which specialized in estate management, for example, the Heton 
family, mainly employed by the Stafford dukes of Buckingham, the 
Leventhorpes in the duchy of Lancaster service, the Kidwelly and 
Sapcote families, prominent in the royal service from 1461. The 
key man was the receiver, or receiver-general, directly responsible 
to the lord for supplying him with money. In his hands lay the 
collection of all revenues from farmers, bailiffs, reeves, rent col- 
lectors or other officers in charge of separate manors, the payment 
of such officers and (where no surveyor was appointed, and perhaps 
with the concurrence of the lord’s council) the replenishment of 
stock, the making of new leases, the ejection of insolvent or bad 
tenants, the authorization of repairs, &c. He supplied money for 
the lord’s household, paid his creditors, his jeweller’s bills, &c., 
and journeyed with large sums of money wherever the lord required 
it. He normally retained substantial sums in his own possession 
from year to year as a working balance.! Auditors were men well 

1 The accounts of these men in private service can be studied in the Public Record 
Office in cases where their documents, together with the lands they administered, 
later came into the possession of the king. There is a good example for 1480-1 in 
the account of Harry Griffith, receiver to William Catesby in Warwickshire, Northamp- 
tonshire, and Leicestershire. Other examples are the accounts of Gregory Westby, 
receiver-general to Margaret lady Hungerford, in the early years of Edward IV's 
reign; of John Heton, receiver-general of Anne, duchess of Buckingham (1463-4); 
and of John Harcourt, her receiver in Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Chester (1470-1): 
P.R.O., Special Collections, Ministers Accts., and Rentals and Surveys, S.C. 6/1117/16; 
S.C. 6/1119/14, 15; S.C. 6/1117/114; S.C. 11/604. There are also some similar accounts 
of the officers of the king’s mother Cecily, duchess of York, and of other members of 
the royal family, at the Public Record Office. Other useful references to private 


accounts of the mid-fifteenth century will be found in B.IJ.H.R. xxvi (1953), ‘ The 
English Baronage and the Income Tax of 1436’ by T. B. Pugh and C. D. Ross. For 
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qualified to make a survey of the lord’s lands, to draw up a valor 
and to advise on problems of estate management. Some of the royal 
auditors who were especially prominent during the reign of Edward 
IV served private lords as well as the king. John Luthington, 
royal auditor in North Wales, Chester, Lincolnshire, and the duchy 
of Lancaster was at the same time in the service of Richard, duke of 
Gloucester; John Eltonhead, auditor of some of the Richmond 
estates from 1461 had previously been auditor for Lincoln’s Inn, 
for the duchy of Cornwall and for a number of private lords; John 
Touke who joined the royal service in 1478 had been auditor to the 
duke of Clarence and to Margaret lady Hungerford and Botreaux. 

It is well known that the most extensive and successful system 
of estate management in the later Middle Ages was the duchy of 
Lancaster, with lands extending over most of the counties of 
England and Wales, all controlled by a fully integrated staff of 
trained administrators. The dukes of Lancaster as kings of England 
from 1399-1461 had allowed little if any interference from the royal 
exchequer in the affairs of the duchy. On the other hand, there is 
very little evidence that they had made attempts to extend the 
benefits of the duchy system to cover their other royal lands under 
exchequer control. In marked contrast Edward IV, who, as earl 
of March had himself received his income by some such system, 
appears to have seen every reason for introducing as much as 
possible of these tried practices of private estate management into 
the working of the royal land administration. Richard III con- 
tinued and extended his brother’s policies. Many of the new ap- 
pointments of receivers, surveyors, and auditors between 1461 and 
1485 which these changes involved were ultimately enrolled on the 
patent rolls, but the activities of these royal officers can only be 
described from a variety of other record sources: from the 
evidence of receivers’ accounts drawn up by ‘ foreign’ auditors, 
from a series of privy seal writs which originated in the signet 
office and are enrolled among the ‘ brevia directa baronibus’ on 
the king’s remembrancer’s memoranda rolls, and from numerous 
entries concerning the king’s lands contained in a remarkable 
docket book of the reign of Richard III.! 

An early example of new royal organization was a complex of 
estates newly created in 1461 mainly out of the earldom of March 
lands, with, in addition, some lands of the duchy of Lancaster, 
some of the Crown, and some lands which were in the king’s hands 


fifteenth-century methods of estate management and the information to be derived 
from the accounts of receivers-general and from valors (auditozs’ reports) the following 
should be consulted: R. Somerville, History of the Duchy of Lancasier, 1263-1603, vol. i 
(1953); C. D. Ross and T. B. Pugh, ‘ Materials for the Study of Baronial Incomes in 
Fifteenth Century England ’, Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser., 1953; R.H. Hilton, Minister’s 
Accounts of the Warwickshire Estates of the Duke of Clarence 1479-1480 (Dugdale Soc., 
19§2). Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 433. Compare below, pp. 18-22. 
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by reason of the minority of the heir of Humphrey, duke of 
Buckingham. These lay in ten counties of Wales and the Marches. 
John Milewater was appointed to be receiver-general and _ his 
accounts were audited at Hereford by John Luthington who 
received 55. per diem as king’s auditor for North Wales and Chester. 
Milewater’s accounts began at Michaelmas 1461 with the entry that 
there were no arrears to account for because this was the first 
appointment of a receiver-general for all these lands together. 
These accounts can be summarized as follows: 


Michaelmas 1461—Michaelmas 1463. 
Total receipts £1520 125. 
Paid by warrants of the king £560 75. 
Paid to the king’s own coffers in three instalments, 
acquittances being given at Fotheringhay, West- 
minster, and Coventry £820 
His own fees and expenses at {60 per annum and {20 
to Thomas Colt, chancellor of the earldomof March {140 
Balance in hand 
Michaelmas 1463—Michaelmas 1464. 
Total Receipts £988 
Paid by warrants of the king (including payment 
to Edmund Shaw, goldsmith, of London) £361 
Paid to the king’s own coffers in instalments, 
acquittances being given at Pontefract, Northamp- 
ton, Westminster, and Stamford £548 
Fees and wages, &c. £63 
Balance in hand £13 
Michaelmas 1464—Michaelmas 1465 
Total receipts £848 
Paid to the king’s coffers by signet warrant £66 
Paid out by numerous warrants under the signet, 
one privy seal warrant, one warrant under the seal 
of March, by indenture to various officers of the 
king and for Milewater’s own fees and expenses, etc. {837 95. 94d. 
Surplusage, for which the king was in his debt £55 55. 44d. 


At Michaelmas 1465 Edward gave some of these lands to his 
queen, but they all remained under control of the same competent 


receiver-general. Luthington began to style him the queen’s 
receiver-general at the head of the whole account but the major 
portion of the issues continued to be disposed of at the king’s 
command. In 1467-8 the queen received £435 135. 4d. from 
Milewater, but £826 75. 34d. was paid out as the king directed, 
mainly by signet warrants and as cash paid into his own hands.! 


'P.R.O., Special Collections, Ministers Accts., S.C. 6/1236/9, S.C. 6/1305/15, 
S.C. 6/1236/11, in chronological order. Brecknock, Hay, Huntingdon (Herefs.) and 
part of Newport (Mon.) were the lands given to Queen Elizabeth: Ca/. Pat. Rolls 
1461-1467, p. 464 
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Many forfeited estates were also placed under the control of 
receivers and special auditors at the beginning of Edward’s reign. 
Among the most important of these were the Richmond and 
Beaufort lands, the Roos lands, the lands formerly of the earl of 
Northumberland and of James, earl of Wiltshire. Other lands for 
which similar appointments were made included those of the 
duchy of York and those of the earldom of March in East Anglia, 
the Home Counties, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire. In 
1462 the sequestered temporalities of the bishopric of Durham were 
placed under control of the treasurer of the household, the controller 
of the household and Thomas Colt: these commissioners were 
ordered to render their accounts, not at the exchequer, but before 
special auditors acting in the exchequer of the bishopric of Durham.” 

That the same organization applied to wards’ lands can be seen 
in the case of the estates of the Talbot earls of Shrewsbury. Owing 
to the accident of two minorities they were at the king’s disposal 
for most of his reign. Richard Fowler, king’s solicitor, and later 
chancellor of the exchequer and chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, was first appointed receiver-general of them but was 
later replaced by a group of receivers: John Milewater, Richard 
Croft, John Swift, and Thomas Stidolff. They accounted at 
Hereford, Sheffield and elsewhere before Richard Grenewey and 
probably before other special auditors.* 

Not all forfeited, resumed and escheated lands were placed 
under such skilled professional control. Undoubtedly Edward IV 
let some of these lands out to farm to private persons for lump 
sums. But these arrangements were now seldom made through 
the exchequer and the proceeds were usually paid direct into the 
king’s own coffers. Receivers and auditors were appointed for all 
the large estates coming into his hands with the express purpose of 
preventing them from passing into the exchequer farming pool. 
This applied even in cases where, like the Beaufort and Richmond 
lands, many of the forfeited manors and lordships had been Crown 
lands for most of their history. 

Special arrangements were made for the administration of 
various other large estates, notably those which began to pass under 
royal control from 1472 onwards. In that year Edward IV resumed 
from George Neville, archbishop of York, the royal lordships of 
Woodstock, Handborough, Wootton and Stonesfield, with the 
hundred of Wootton, in Oxfordshire. The king’s trusted servant 
Richard Croft was made receiver and surveyor there and exempted 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-1467, pp. 18, 26, 129. 

* The arrangements made for the bishopric of Durham are in ibid., p. 215, dated 
28 December 1462. Edward restored the temporalities to the bishop, Lawrence 
Booth, on 17 April 1464; ibid. p. 347. 

® Ibid., pp. 40, 91; ibid. 1467-1477, pp. 497, 411, 442. 
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from rendering any account of his office at the exchequer. At the 
same time Thomas Aleyn was appointed to audit Croft’s accounts 
at Woodstock together with the accounts of subordinate ministers." 
The effect of Croft’s arrival to ‘ attend the guiding ’ * of the king’s 
lands there may be inferred from a petition submitted to the king 
by the master and scholars of Balliol College on 17 May 1474. 
They complained that the receiver of the lordship of Woodstock 
and its members had begun to demand a rent of 45. for twelve acres 
of meadow at Steeple Aston, where a rent of 1s. 3d. had been paid 
since 1339. What is more, he had levied a distress upon their hay 
lying in the meadow, in order to obtain the higher rent. However, 
in this case the king granted their petition to continue payment at 
the old rate because the profits of the meadow went towards the up- 
keep of a chantry priest.® 

In 1474 there is mention of a special receiver, John Beaufitz, 
appointed to administer the lands formerly held by Alice lady 
Lovell. He was summoned to the king’s chamber, there to render 
an account of his office before certain persons assigned to hear 
him.* By this date many Crown lands in Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire had been recovered from the duke of Clarence and had 
been placed under the control of a special receiver whose final 
account was rendered before a special auditor.6 From 1477 this 
receiver was Gervase Clifton who paid over his receipts and ac- 
counted for his office at Nottingham castle, before certain persons 
assigned to hear his account. Edward IV probably kept a regional 
treasury at Nottingham castle: apart from Clifton’s issues, the 
receiver of Tutbury honour paid in £300 there during 1476; 7 also 
Richard Welby, receiver of Richmond honour in Lincolnshire, 
rode from Boston to Nottingham castle with {100 in cash on 
26 January 1478 and received an acquittance for it from William 
Slefeld, the king’s esquire.® 

The greatest single accession of land received by Edward IV 
in his later years was the vast Warwick, Salisbury, and Spencer 
estates together with many former royal lordships and manors, 
which passed firmly under his control in the spring of 1478, follow- 
ing the attainder of the duke of Clarence. By the end of his reign 
these lands were producing at least {3500 per annum net cash income 
for Edward. At first he sent Peter Beaupie, his clerk of the 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1467-1477, p. 364; P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda Rolls, ‘ brevia’, 
Michaelmas 13 Edw. IV, m. 4. 


* These were the terms in which the charge was laid upon him. 

*P.R.O., Exch., Treasury of Receipt, Council and Privy Seal, E 
to the auditor). 

* P.R.O., Exch., K.R. Memoranda Rolls, * brevia’, Hilary, 14 Edw. IV 

® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1467-1477, pp. 441, 482. 

* Ibid. 1476-148), p. 19. ? See below, p. 18, n. 2. 

* P.R.O., Land Revenue, Rentals, &c., L.R. 12/28/988 (account of Richard Welby, 
receiver, for Mich. 1478-Mich. 1479, audited by Jobn Luthington), 


. 28/1/15 (writ 


» Mm, 10, 
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greencloth and formerly in the employment of the earldom of 
March, to take control of the administration at Warwick.! Together 
with the auditor John Hewyk and others not named, Beaupie had to 
furnish all relevant accounts for examination by a commission 
headed by Sir Thomas Vaughan, treasurer of the chamber and 
chamberlain to the prince of Wales. The other members were 
Sir John Say, under-treasurer of England, Sir John Elrington, 
treasurer of the household, Sir Robert Wingfield, controller of 
the household and Henry Boteler, recorder of Coventry and 
formerly employed by the duke of Clarence. They reported to 
the king and under their guidance the lands were entrusted to 
a number of receivers, all directly responsible to the king in his 
chamber. 

Perhaps the most important of such local officers was John 
Hayes, appointed to administer all lands formerly held by the duke 
of Clarence in Devon, Cornwail, Somerset, Dorset, Wiltshire, and 
Hampshire. Although described in his patent of appointment 
under the great seal merely as receiver, his duties included those of 
a surveyor, being cescribed as ‘ riding . . . both to survey and 
guide the same manors and to levy the lord king’s money there and 
to conduct other business of the lord king there’. He was gener- 
ally known as ‘ one of the king’s receivers in the West parts of 
England’ and was paid {20 per annum for his work in collecting 
money and {24 per annum for his other duties. John Luthington 
administered lands formerly held by Clarence in Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, Staffordshire, Northamptonshire, and Buckingham- 
shire. John Harcourt, usher of the chamber, was in control of 
other Clarence lands in Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Worcester- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, Wiltshire, and Berkshire. In 
addition, there were the following other receivers appointed for 
Clarence’s lands, all of whom were directly responsible to the king: 
William Clifford (lordship of Milton and Marden), Richard Welby 
(Richmond lands in Lincolnshire, where William Huse was ap- 
pointed to the separate post of surveyor), Thomas Tototh (certain 
manors in the East Midlands and some lands in Lincolnshire) and 
John Walsh (receiver and surveyor of the manor and hundred of 
Barton by Bristol with the great court of the honour of Gloucester 


'P.R.O., Exch. of Receipt, Issue Rolls, E. 403/848 (23 October, 18 Edw. IV): 
payment to Richard Grenewode (Rougecroix Pursuivant), now of the king’s chamber, 
sent with letters of privy seal to Peter Beaupie, receiver of lands late of George, duke 
of Clarence, at Warwick, to Nicholas Leventhorpe, receiver-general of the duchy of 
Lancaster, to Richard Welby, receiver of the honour of Richmond lands in Lincs., 
and to John Agard receiver of the honour of Tutbury, for certain special causes and 
matters moving the king and his council. In commissions to inquire into Clarence’s 
lands (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1476-1485, pp. 109-11 dated 16 March and 20 April 1478), 
Beaupie acted in cight counties. ® Ibid., p. 64 (dated 14 February 1478). 

* P.R.O., Exch., L.T.R., Memoranda Rolls, E. 358/251, States and Views, Hilary, 
18 Edw. IV, m. 17. 
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there). Various adjustments of areas and some new appointments 
were made from time to time. By the end of Edward’s reign two 
new receivers, Roger Fitzherbert and Thomas Freebody had been 
appointed." 

These Yorkist receivers were no mere rent-collectors. They 
were appointed by the king to posts of the highest initiative and 
trust. Their duties were thus described in a memorandum of 
1484: ‘to ride, survey, receive and remember on every behalf 
that might be most for the king’s profit and thereof yearly to make 
report.’? Like the special auditors appointed to the king’s lands 
they were required to follow a certain ‘ circuit’ in performance of 
their duties which took them regularly to all the lands under their 
control. Their yearly reports were made cither to the king himself, 
or to such persons as he assigned to hear them, when they delivered 
the cash balance of their receipts to him or to his officers in his 
chamber. John Hayes, for example, appeared in the king’s chamber 
on 31 January 1479, 2 December 1479, 3 December 1480, 22 
November 1481, 25 November 1482, and 4 December 1483.5 After 
their appearance in the king’s chamber, the receivers of Clarence’s 
lands, in all cases but two during the reign of Edward IV, were then 
sent to the barons of the exchequer with various acquittances and 


instructions, there to make a declaration of account for purposes 


of record. The barons could subject them to no examination and 
could make no demands upon them, but it was necessary that the 
exchequer should have a record of all receivers’ accounts in order 
to be able to check the accounts of subordinate ministers with 
whom the chamber was not concerned. In the case of two receivers 
of Clarence’s lands, John Harcourt and Richard Welby, ‘ foreign’ 
auditors drew up a final account (John Luthington for Welby and 
John Clerk and John Hewyk for Harcourt). All ‘ foreign’ 
auditors who drew up receivers’ accounts were under obligation to 
deliver the accounts into the exchequer in due course there to 
remain of record, but the barons were prohibited from subjecting 
the receivers themselves to any examination on the basis of these 
accounts when they received them into their custody. 


1 It should be noted that the accounts of the king’s receivers drawn up by foreign 
auditors during the reigns of Edward IV, Richard II], and Henry VII must be sought at 
the Public Record Office in Ministers’ Accts., Duchy of Lancaster and in Rentals, 
&c., Land Revenue (D.L. 29 and L.R. 12) as well as in the general series of Ministers’ 
Accts. Many accounts of the king’s lands which bad no connexion with the duchy 
are included in the duchy of Lancaster collection. This may have originally been 
due to the fact that several of the auditors concerned also acted for the duchy 

* See below, p. 21 

3 Extracts from his accounts as rendered in the king’s chamber are found on the 
King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Rolls: ‘ brevia directa baronibus’, Hilary, 18 
Edw. IV, m. 8; Hilary, 19 Edw. IV, m. 5, m. 9d, m. 12d; Hilary 20 Edw. IV, m. 3d, 
m. 4; Michaelmas 21 Edw. IV, m. 17d, &c., &c. (writs for his discharge from account 


ing in full before the barons of the exchequer) 
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There is evidence that when Richard III gained control he 
and his advisers subjected to careful examination all the new ar- 
rangements which his brother Edward had evolved for the ad- 
ministration and augmentation of his land revenues. Further 
appointments of receivers and auditors followed. Richard con- 
fiscated the lands held as queen by Elizabeth Wydeville. John 
Fitzherbert, the king’s remembrancer, was appointed as receiver of 
most of her scattered feefarms and annuities.1. A number of new 
receivers were appointed to control groups of manors, some of 
which had been in her possession, some formerly held by Clarence 
and some forfeited by the duke of Buckingham. An extensive 
group of royal lordships in Surrey, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire 
and Wiltshire were administered from Windsor castle, probably 
under control of William Herle.* Robert Brakenbury, constable of 
the Tower and formerly treasurer of Richard’s household while he 
was duke of Gloucester, was appointed to administer a group of 
royal manors in Kent and Essex. King Edward had promised 
the Gurney lands in Somerset and Dorset to the Herberts in ex- 
change for the lordship of Pembroke and its members, but Richard 
either retained or resumed them, placing them under the control of 
Thomas Sapcote.4 Richard’s treasurer of the chamber, Edmund 
Chadderton, took personal charge of most of Buckingham’s for- 
feited lands as receiver and surveyor ° (Sir Reginald Bray succeeded 
him in this post with the same fee of 100 marks per annum in Decem- 
ber 1485). One receiver of Clarence’s lands, John Harcourt, was 
implicated in Buckingham’s rebellion and was replaced by John 
Cutte.6 In the north of England a large group of manors and 
lordships was placed under the control of John Dawnay.’ 

New appointments of auditors were made with effect from 
Michaelmas 1483. William Mistelbroke and John Hewyk were 
appointed for all the Warwick, Salisbury, and Spencer (i.e. Clarence’s) 
lands. Consequently those receivers of Clarence’s lands who had 
been making declarations of account at the exchequer under 
Edward IV now ceased to do so. William Mistelbroke and 
Richard Lussher were appointed as auditors for thé lands of the 
principality of South Wales, the Pembroke lands, Haverfordwest, 
the lordship of Abergavenny, the counties of Glamorgan and 
Morgannok and the lordships of Newport, Hay and Brecknock.* 
John Stanford was appointed auditor for the Mowbray lands and, 
in addition, to cover all the remaining royal manors scattered 
throughout England for which no other auditor had been 
appointed.® 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1476-148), p. 451. * Brit. us. Harley MS. 433, fos. 217, 290. 
* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1476-1485, p. 385. * Ibid. p. 464. 

® Ibid., p. 453. * Thid. p. 505. 

* Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 433, fos. 269~70. 


* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1476-1485, pp. 474-5. * Thid. p. 480. 
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Many of these administrators of royal lands under the Yorkist 
kings must have ridden the length and breadth of the kingdom on 
the king’s business during their working lives. There was a notice- 
able overlapping and mingling of personnel in the employment of 
different members of the royal family, among the royal duchies of 
Cornwall, Lancaster and York, the earldom of March, the honour 
of Richmond and other royal lands. Moreover, these men were 
equally at home in central or local appointments. Undoubtedly 
their real loyalties were to the king at the head.! 

Having thus attempted briefly to describe the new organization 
of the estates of the Yorkist kings, mainly from the activities of 
their professional servants in the localities, it remains to discuss the 
impact of these changes on the central government of England 
between 1461 and 1485. 

The English medieval exchequer in 1461 was divided into two 
sections: the Lower Exchequer of Receipt, and the Upper Ex 
chequer, Exchequer of Account and Pleas, or Court of the Exchequer. 
The Exchequer of Receipt was the king’s treasury, receiving, 
storing and issuing his treasure® in the form of cash, bullion, 
jewels, plate, or bearer bonds (tallies and warrants). The Exchequer 
of Account audited the accounts of the king’s officers, taking such 
action as might be required to ensure that the king received his 
dues to the full, and supplying such information about the state of 
his finances as the king might require from time to time. 

Under the Yorkist kings two changes were made. While the 
Exchequer of Receipt continued to operate, the king’s own coffers 
in his chamber became his main treasury. The Exchequer of 
Account lost its power to hold audits for the officers administering 
the king’s land revenues, and retained only the right to receive their 
audited accounts into custody, to survey them for certain limited 
purposes, and to preserve them for reference. In this sphere the 
term ‘Exchequer of Record’ might have been a more fitting 
description than Exchequer of Account. 

From the very beginning of his reign Edward IV began to 
receive sums of money directly into his chamber from all manner of 
sources, without the intervention of any exchequer process. By 
means of warrants under his signet, his seal of the earldom of 
March, or by indentures drawn up between the payer and one of the 
king’s officers on his verbal orders, he took money due to him 
wherever he could obtain it. The Exchequer of Receipt already had 
standing instructions, renewed at the beginning of cach reign, to 

1 Consider, for example, the different appointments held by the selection of Yorkist 
servants given below in the Appendix. 

* Here also were deposited for safekeeping the most important records of the realm 
irrespective of their nature, a practice which explains the origin of the miscellaneous 


collection of documents (at the Public Record Office) now known as Exchequer, 
Treasury of Receipt. 
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provide for the expenses of the various household departments, 
at the treasurer’s discretion, on a recognized and accepted scale of 
estimates.! These payments of imprests to the different household 
officers were either sums of cash or assignments. In 1462, as we 
have seen above, Edward IV gave the additional instruction that 
all items of his endowed revenues worth 405. per annum or mote 
were to go to the household. But the ability of the exchequer to 
supply the king and his trusted officers with prompt payments of 
ready cash at short notice was limited. The king would not wait for 
assignments by the system of exchequer tallies, but took his revenues 
into his own coffers and gave his own receipts. Money from his 
lands played a hig part here. For this purpose efficient local officers 
able to collect money and carry it about were necessary, while the 
practice of farming lands from the exchequer was used less and less.? 

For the very years when these new activities, centred on the 
king’s own coffers, became important, there are extensive gaps in 
series of records at the Exchequer of Receipt which are almost 
completely unbroken prior to 1461. The Exchequer of Receipt 
normally produced two receipt rolls and two issues rolls each year, 
in triplicate (i.e. for Michaelmas and Easter terms each year, copies 
for the treasurer, the king’s chamberlain, and the Warwick cham- 
berlain). Yet there are six terms out of a possible fourteen in the 
first seven years of Edward’s reign for which no single copy of a 
receipt roll survives. There are no surviving issue rolls at all after 
1471, except for a single copy in 1479, and they do not reappear 
until 1566. 

The ravages of time may be responsible for these gaps. Alter- 
natively they may be due to developments in late medieval accounting 
procedure which have not yet been fully explained by historians. 
Principal Steel has recently shown that the importance of the receipt 
rolls as a guide to the state of the royal finances was undoubtedly 
declining at this time. This decline appears at least to have been 
accelerated if nut caused by the developments of chamber finance. 


1 For example, P.R.O., Exch. of Receipt, Warrants for Issues, E. 404/72/1, m. 7, 
dated 2 June 1461; Grants of Edward V (Camden Soc., ed. J. G. Nichols), pp. 68-9, at 
the beginning of Edward V’s reign. 

® The only years between 1461 and 1489 when there were any considerable number 
of leases of Crown lands made at the exchequer were 1470-1 (during the Readeption 
of Henry VI), 1485-6, and 1487-9: Cal. Fine Rolls, 1461-1471, passim; P.R.O., 
Chancery, Fine Rolls, C. 60/280-99. 

® For certain aspects of the operation of the exchequer in the fifteenth century the 
reader should consult Principal Steel’s book, The Receipt of the Exchequer 1377-148 
(C.U.P. 1954), though the study of the royal demesne under the Yorkist kings suggests 
some modifications to his conclusions. Information contained in the warrants for 
issues and the * brevia directa baronibus’ appears to be essential for understanding 
entries on the receipt rolls of this period. These sources, together with the account 
rolls of the king’s foreign auditors provide evidence of a flourishing system of chamber 
finance in operation frorn 1461. Principal Steel does not take such evidence into 
account In his conclusic« wis. 
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When we turn to examine entries on those receipt rolls which 
are extant, additional information supplied by the warrants for 
issues and the ‘ brevia directa baronibus’ makes it quite clear that 
‘sol’ entries do not always indicate sums of cash paid into the 
Exchequer of Receipt. For example, an entry of £12,000 cash loan 
from the mayor, aldermen and citizens of London on 22 June 1461 
did not signify any payment made by the city at the Exchequer of 
Receipt at all. The exchequer officials had no knowledge of the 
transaction until they were ordered by the king’s privy seal writ of 
24 July 1461 (now among the warrants for issues) to make this 
entry at the request of the mayor of London. The whole of the 
money had already been delivered direct from the corporation of 
London into the king’s own hands (i.e. to his own coffers) at various 
dates before 7 April 1461.1 There are a number of similar examples 
about the same date. 

On each Michaelmas receipt roll up to and including 1470 were 
entered a series of substantial assignments (‘ pro’ entries) made for 
the sheriffs on their own issues by authority of privy seal writs. 
These sums consisted of allowances for amounts which could no 
longer be levied and for consistent recurrent charges. But for five 
years from 1471 these sums were entered as ‘ sol’ payments until 
the traditional method of entry was resumed in 1476. Unless we 
are to believe that cash receipts from sheriffs suddenly rose by 
something like 800 per cent. during these five years and then 
suddenly fell again we must conclude that the receipt rolls were 
not being as carefully kept as formerly because their importance was 
not what it had been.? 

The king had no wish to abolish the Exchequer of Receipt. 
Instead of being his only treasury it became one department of a 
multiple treasury still receiving and paying out many of his revenues. 
For example, the chamber did not concern itself with administrative 
details such as the payment of the civil service, clerks of the 
chancery, exchequer and the judges, &c. However, it appears 
possible that the Receipt was so starved of money by Edward IV 


1 P.R.O., Exch. of Receipt, Receipt Rolls, E. 401/877 (Easter, I Edw. IV); Warrants 
for Issues, E. 404/72/1. m. 22. The mayor of London was, of course, concerned to 
make quite sure that the king’s liability was recorded. ‘The privy seal writ also ordered 
an assignment to be made for repayment of the loan but no reference to such an assign- 
ment was entered on the receipt roll, or on the corresponding issue roll (E. 403/822). 

When considering the interpretation of receipt rolls we must remember that if Mr. 
McFarlane’s theory of chevisance is correct it is impossible to compile accurate totals 
of cash receipts at the exchequer from them even for years before 1461 (see the Cambs. 
Hist. Journal, vol. ix, ‘ Loans to the Lancastrian Kings’). He has also pointed out 
(op. cit. p. 67) that some of Cardinal Beaufort’s cash loans, though entered on the 
receipt rolls, were not paid into the exchequer but direct to the king’s officers in France. 

* The change from ‘ pro’ to ‘ sol’ entries can be seen on Receipt Rolls E. 401/905, 
909, 910, 913, 923, a selection which shows that it was common to all copies. These 
rolls should be compared with earlier Michaelmas rolls (e.g. E. 401/897, 901, for 1469 
and 1470 and E. 401/927, 930 for 1476 and 1477). 
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that in later years he had to begin paying sums of cash into it out 
of his own coffers, On 26 August 1478 a total of £7875 155. 24d. 
in cash was transported there from his coffers in sixteen convenient 
sums (the largest £1000) by four of his household servants: William 
Dawbenny, Peter Curtis (keeper of the wardrobe), John Morton, 
and Thomas Vaughan (treasurer of the chamber). Other similar 
payments followed.! 

Instances of sums of money from the king’s lands being paid 
direct into the king’s chamber are provided by an extensive series 
of writs of exoneration sent to the barons of the exchequer on 
behalf of the king’s receivers, found on the memoranda rolls of the 
king’s remembrancer. Some of these exonerations are in the form 
of an account, showing that the officer concerned had been called 
upon to render a verbal account of his office when paying over his 
money, and relevant parts of his statement had been written down 
to be sent in the form of a writ to the barons of the exchequer. 
These writs of exoneration normally gave a certain amount of 
information regarding the receivers’ accounts and further instructed 
the barons to take down statements of account from the receivers 
as they would declare them. At the same time the barons were 
forbidden to make any examination of the receivers or to institute 
any process or action against them.? 

Under the terms of the exchequer ordinances of 1326 the barons 
of the exchequer had been instructed to enrol on the separate rolls 
of foreign accounts the accounts of all ‘ castles, manors and other 
lands of the king not let to farm’, that is, the king’s lands which 
were placed in the hands of professional, salaried officers. During 
the reign of Edward IV therefore, declarations of account taken 
from the king’s receivers duly appear on the rolls of foreign accounts. 
In the course of his reign many new lands came into the king’s hands, 
the exchequer farming system was used less and less, while the 
number of receivers employed grew steadily; yet the number of 
receivers’ accounts appearing on the rolls of foreign accounts does 
not show a corresponding increase. The explanation is found in 
the appointment by letters patent under the great seal of special 
‘foreign’ auditors to draw up the accounts of many of these 
receivers who were accustomed to pay the balance of their receipts, 
not into the exchequer of receipt, but into the king’s chamber. An 
example of this type of account, the account of the king’s receiver 
John Milewater, drawn up by the auditor John Luthington, has 


1 These payments are noted by Principal Steel (op. cit. p. 310) but he offers no ex- 
planation of them: ‘ There is nothing to show how the money hed originally found 
its way into the royal “coffers’’...’. The payments are found entered on the 
Receipt Roll for Easter 18 Edw. IV (BE. 401/931) and on subsequent rolls, 

* 1 am greatly indebted to Dr. J. Conway Davies for first directing my attention to 
the fund of information to be derived from the ‘ brevia’ on the K.R. Memoranda 
Rolls. 
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been given above. These ‘ foreign ’ auditors were under obligation 
to deliver their accounts in due course into the custody of the 
exchequer. Thus the exchequer still ultimately received accounts 
of all the receivers appointed to administer the king’s lands, cither 
in the form of a declaration of account, or as an account sent in by 
a ‘foreign’ auditor. The important point to realize is that the 
barons had in each case been deprived of the power to examine 
these receivers or to institute any process or action against them. 

Even though the Yorkist kings had begun to employ numerous 
competent professional officers who obeyed their personal writs 
promptly, paid in the balance of their issues and made their reports 
in the king’s chamber, it was still necessary for the barons of the 
exchequer to be given some account. The organization in the 
king’s chamber was created to make up deficiencies of the exchequer 
where the exchequer did not meet the king’s requirements, that is 
in the provision of ready cash and in the close personal supervision 
which was required in the localities if an augmentation of the 
revenues was to be achieved.! The Yorkist kings had no intention 
of setting up a large institution as a rival to the exchequer, with a 
numerous staff, elaborate procedure and records, which would soon 
become as inflexible as the exchequer itself. Therefore the ex- 
chequer remained the court of record with the duty of accepting 
all accounts into its custody and of surveying them, in order to 
exonerate the subordinate officers or other persons on the king’s 
lands who had paid money to the receivers. Likewise hearing 
accounts for sums of imprest, and checking the payments of salaries, 
pensions and annuities were no concern of the chamber. In short, 
many routine matters were left to the exchequer. Men of special 
ability, closely supervised by those nearest to the king, were ex- 
empted from the ancient course of the exchequer in the interests of 
speed and efficiency. 

In the last year of Edward IV’s reign six receivers of lands 
which had been the duke of Clarence’s were making declarations 
of account at the exchequer.* The rest of the king’s receivers 
were accounting before foreign auditors.4 During the reign of 

1 For earlier examples of chamber finance in English history see J. E. A. Jolliffe, 
* The “‘ Camera Regis’’ Under Henry Il’, pt. i, ante, lxviii (1953), 1-21 [but compare 
his conclusions with those of H. R. Richardson, ‘ The Chamber under Henry Il’, 
ante, \xix (1954), 596-611]; J. E. A. Jolliffe, ‘ The Chamber and the Castle Treasures 
under King John’ in Studies in Medieval History presented to F. M. Powicke (1948) pp. 
pp. 117-42; J. Conway Davies, The Baronial Opposition to Edward II (1918) pp. 69-71 
and ‘ The First Chamber Journal of Edward II’, ante, xxx (1915), 662-80; T. F. Tout, 
Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England, i. 100-50 (Henry Il), iv, 230 
343 (Edward III). 

* John Hayes, John Luthington, Roger Fitzherbert, Thomas Freebody, William 
Clifford, John Walsh. ‘Their accounts are on the Foreign Account Rolls for 21 and 
22 Edw. IV. 


* The following are examples of receivers’ accounts as drawn up by foreign auditors: 
P.R.O., Duchy of Lancaster, Ministers’ Accts., D.L. 29/638/10373 (John Harcourt, 
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Richard [IT no receiver of the king’s lands made any appearance at 
the exchequer.’ Richard appointed enough foreign auditors to cover 
all his lands. Even the receiver-general of the duchy of Cornwall 
was instructed to make no appearance before the barons and the 
two duchy auditors were authorized to draw up his final accounts 
at Lostwithiel.? 

The accounts of the treasurer of the king’s household show that 
there was in the king’s chamber an organization not only capable 
of collecting and distributing money and hearing accounts, but also 
of assigning money to different departments of state, without any 
reference to the exchequer. The treasurer of the household was 
responsible for feeding, clothing, and housing the king and his 
court. He normally received his income as sums of imprest from 
the exchequer, in cash or assignments. Under Henry VI small 
sums were from time to time received by him under the heading 
‘De Domino Rege ’ (e.g. in a period of six years 1446-53 a total of 
£113 6s. 8d.).3 They were personal payments from the king for 
alms, candles, &c., on feast days. Sums entered under this heading 
after 1461 began to rival in importance and even to exceed allocations 
made from the exchequer. Sums totalling £1776 35. 4d. were 
entered under it in the treasurer of the household’s receipts for 
1461-2. By 1466-7 these had risen to £9,343 35. 7d. These 
amounts consisted, in part, of payments from the king’s cofferer. 
Other payments were made by the hand of various yeomen of the 
chamber and other personal servants of the king like Peter Beaupie, 
Peter Curteis, Thomas Seintleger, Richard Bydewyn (yeoman of 
the king’s jewels and auditor of a number of manors in Wilts.), 
John Parke, John Donne, Thomas Herbert, Richard Jeny, &c., 
who were agents of the household sent to collect money from 
reccivers of the king’s lands by authority of signet warrants, At 
other times issues were accepted as brought in from the king’s 
lands by the receivers themselves, or by their deputies. The king 
might order a receiver to pay his money over to the household, 
instead of into his own coffers. The clerk entered this money 


receiver of former Clarence lands); P.R.O., Land Revenue, Rentals, &c., L.R. 
12/28/988 (Richard Welby, receiver of former Clarence lands). The following are 
examples of writs sent to the barons exempting receivers who had accounted before 
foreign auditors from the ancient course of the exchequer: P.R.O., Exch., K.R., 
Memoranda Rolls, ‘ brevia’, Michaelmas, 13 Edw. IV, m. 4; Michaelmas, 17 Edw. 
IV, m. I; Hilary, 21 Edw. 1V,m. Id; Michaelmas, 22 Edw. IV, m. 6 (king’s receivers 
Thomas Stidolff, Richard Croft, John Swyft, and Richard Welby). There are a number 
of other instances. 

1 No accounts of receivers of lands appear on the Foreign Account Rolls. 

* P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda Roll, ‘ brevia’, Hilary, 1 Rich. II, m. 14d. Order 
to the barons to cease from troubling John Sapcote, Esq., the receiver-general, for any 
account because he was accounting before Thomas Aleyn and Robert Coorte as in- 
structed to do at his appointment on 18 July 1483. 

3 P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Various Accts. E. 101/409/20 (controller of household, 
15 November 1446-27 March 1453). 
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received ‘De Domino Rege’, not by authority of the ex- 
chequer. Soon the treasurer of the household was receiving 
other considerable sums under this chamber authority, such as 
the issues of the Hanaper and the profits of the mint.’ Just 
as sums of money were brought to the chamber by the king’s 
officers and turned over to Sir John Fogge, the household 
treasurer, so he himself was sometimes used merely as an agent 
to receive money from such officers, and later to pay it over 
to the king’s own coffers.” 

All this was very confusing for the exchequer auditors who had 
to audit the accounts of the treasurer of the household and it is no 
surprise to find that in 1474-6 the king had to supply the exchequer 
with a declared statement of account for John Elrington, Fogge’s 
successor, under a privy seal writ, as he did for so many other 
accountants. The exchequer was holding Elrington to account 
for sums received by him, which had gone into the king’s own 
coffers or elsewhere at the king’s command. The barons of, the 


exchequer no longer had cither the necessary information at their 

disposal, or the power, to conduct a full audjt even of the ‘ Great 
: 4 ; 

Accountants ’, owing to the financial activities of the king’s chamber. 


Their clerks became confused as to the manner of setting up audited 
accounts,* and the matter could only be resolved by the king’s 
chamber supplying additional information, and by the king ordering 
verbal declarations to be accepted. 

It was in his chamber that the king made bargains for the sale 
of forfeitures, wardships, and the keeping of temporalities of 
bishoprics. Before the letters patent were issued he received 
payment, cash down, for his own coffers.° He appointed receivers 
for his lands by word of mouth and letters missive. They had 
sometimes held their offices for a year or more before the dates of 


1 P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Various Accounts, E. 101/411/11,.13, 14; 412/2 (treasurer 
of the household 1461-7). During the same period the treasurer of the household 
was also receiving sums of ‘ foreign’ livelihood by right of special arrangements which 
concerned neither the exchequer nor the chamber: for example, from the committee of 
household officers which had been set up to administer from Durham the temporalities 
of the bishopric, the proceeds to go towards household expenses. These were entered 
in the accounts of the treasurer of the household as ‘ Foreign Receipts ’ 

* For example, P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda Rolls, ‘ brevia’, Easter, 9 Edw 
IV, m. 4; Easter, 10 Edw. 1V, mm. 8, 9. 

3 P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda Rolls, ‘ brevia’ Mich. 19 Edw. IV, m. 6. 

* The treasurer’s accounts for 1473-4 show this confusion very well. Although 
the divisions ‘ Exchequer ’, ‘ Duchy of Lancaster’, ‘ Of.the Lord King’, appear, they 
were scribbed in the margin and were not headings. The receipt side of the account 
appears to be a chronological record of receipts. Most payments received were noted 
as by indenture, not tally (E. 101/412/3). 

* For example, sometime before 18 May 1477 Sir John Howard paid {200 into the 
chamber for the keeping of the lands late of Walter George. The prior of Chertsey 
paid 50 marks into the chamber for the keeping of the temporalities during vacancy 
John Sapcote paid £233 6s. 8d. p.a. into the chamber for the keeping of lands late 
of Fulk fitz Warren during minority. 
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their patents of appointment.'!' He sent orders to the subordinate 
officers of the royal duchies to dispose of their issues without any 
reference either to their superior officers in the duchy administra- 
tion or to the exchequer. The interest of the chamber as a central 
estate office stretched from Cornwall to Yorkshire and knew no 
barriers. The jealously guarded separateness of the duchy of 
Lancaster administration is well known. Yet in Edward’s reign 
the receiver of the Honour of Tutbury, part of the duchy of Lancaster 
was known to deliver his issues into the royal coffers at Nottingham 
castle by authority of the king’s direct command. The steward of 
the same honour was sent special instructions under the signet by 
Richard HI how to appoint his subordinates. To cite another 
example of this outside interference: when the issues of the duchy 
of Lancaster were not coming in to his satisfaction Edward IV sent 
a signet letter to the keeper of the privy seal, ordering him to supply 
the chancellor of the duchy (whom he had commanded to give 
personal attention to it) with privy seal writs as and when he re- 
quired them, without any further reference to the king, in order to 
ensure more speedy and effective collection. Under Richard Il 
duchy of Lancaster receivers in the south parts paid their issues 
direct to the treasurer of the chamber, and the signet office sent out 


warrants to them direct ordering them to make payments to the 
king’s creditors.* 


The fortunate and apparently unique survival of a signet office 


1 John Hayes appointed by word of mouth and letters missive from Mich. 1477, 
appointed by letters patent under the great seal on 26 January 1479. William Clifford, 
appointed by word of mouth, had held office for over a year before appointed by patent 
dated 10 November 1478. 

* Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 433, fo. 270 and P.R.O., Special Collections, Ministers’ 
Accts., S.C, 6/1119/19 (Henry Ferrers, king’s receiver of Tutbury, 16 Edw. IV). His 
payment of {£372 19s. 9d. to John Elrington, treasurer of the household was entered 
as via the receiver-general of the duchy but another £300 was entered as paid to 
Gervase Clifton at Nottingham castle by warrant. 

*P.R.O., Privy Seal Office, P.S.O. 1/45/2343 (spelling modernized): ‘ E.R.’ 

* Edward by the grace of god, king etc. To the Reverend Father in god our right 
trusty and well-beloved the Bishop of Rochester, Keeper of our Privy Seal, Greeting. 
For as much as there be many great sums in arrears and unto us due by divers officers 
and other tenants of our duchy of Lancaster for the nighest recovery and levying of the 
which we have commanded our trusty and well-beloved councillor Thomas Thwayte, 
Chancellor of our said Duchy, to put him in most effectual diligence and devoir and 
understand that divers and many letters under our said privy seal shall be requisite 
and necessary to and for the same. We therefore will and charge you that from time 
to time hereafter ye do make all manner and as many such letters under our said 
privy seal as our said chancellor shall sue unto you for at any time to thentent aforesaid 
by warrant hereof signed with our hand and without any other or further suit to be 
made in that behalf, the premises considered. Given under our signet at our manor 
of Greenwich the 7th day of July the 18th. year of our Reign. 

Herbert.’ 

* The vigilance of the Yorkist kings in duchy of Lancaster affairs has recently been 
described: R. Somerville, op. cit., pp. 230-59 passim. ‘Their plans for increasing the 
financial yields of the duchy were of course only a part of the wider activity throughout 
the royal lands. 
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docket book, covering the reigns of Edward V, Richard Ill, and 
the early years of Henry VII, enables the work of the chamber 
under Richard III to be studied.'. Almost the whole contents of 
this volume can be divided under two headings: diplomatic corre- 
spondence and administration of the king’s lands. This alone is 
sufficient comment on the activities of the new household organiza- 
tion. The first subject has received very full treatment by Gairdner.* 
The second is equally important. Instructions to the king’s receivers 
in all parts of the country abound, irrespective of whether they 
held office under the Crown, the duchy of Lancaster, or the earldom 
of March, &c. There are numerous entries of receipts given by 
the treasurer of the chamber for sums of cash received from them. 
John Kendal, king’s secretary, Edmund Chadderton, treasurer of 
the chamber, and Thomas Lynom, king’s solicitor, were all active 
taking lands into the king’s hands, organizing and administering 
them. There are complete lists of fees and wages paid out of all 
the king’s lands in 1482, with separate lists for the duchy of 
Lancaster, the Salisbury, Warwick, and Spencer lands and lands 
called Devonshire, Rivers, and Wiltshire lands. There is a detailed 
valor of the temporalities of the archbishopric of York and a host 
of useful jottings of information concerning the income which the 
king derived directly or indirectly from his lands. There is another 
list of all officers drawing wages in separate royal palaces, castles, 
and houses throughout the country, and a list of corrodies and 
pensions in the king’s gift. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all these documents are two 
detailed annual assignments of £10,574 6s. 8d. and £1344 made to 
support the king’s household and a separate subsidiary establish- 
ment at Sandal Castle, Yorkshire, respectively. These assignments 
were apportioned on the revenues of the king’s lands and the names 
of the receivers, with the amounts due from each, are listed. These 
men were responsible to the chamber, not to the exchequer, and in 
all probability these assignments were apportioned by reference to 
some central record, probably a book of summaries of receivers’ 
accounts. 

The king’s lands were thus laid under obligation to provide 
£11,918 65. 8d. per annum for these two assignments. The amounts 
were governed, not of course by the total amounts available, but 
by the estimated requirements of the two establishments. They 
therefore forrn a sound basis for an attempt to assess the net cash 
income which Richard III enjoyed from his lands. By adding to 
the assignments made on specific lands the remaining income 
from those same lands which was still unassigned and at the king’s 


1 Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 433. 
* Letters etc. Richard II, Henry VII (Rolls Series), vol. i, Preface, and pp. 1-88 
passim. 
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disposal a total of {£21,285 per annum is obtained.! However, this 
total leaves unconsidered those king’s lands which were laid under 
no contribution at all in the assignments for household expenses. 
The following amounts from separate units may be safely added: 
the Gurney manors £410, the honour of Richmond lands in 
Lincolnshire £300, Chester and Flint £530, North Wales £1000, 
South Wales £500, the lordships of Pembroke and Cilgerran with 
their members {560, the lordship of Haverfordwest {100, the 
Isle of Wight £333 6s. 8d., and lands late of the duke of Buckingham 
in Staffordshire and Shropshire {180.2 Even then some of the 
largest forfeited estates which were in the king’s hands such as 
Hastings’s lands, Buckingham’s lands (other than Thornbury and 
estates in Staffordshire and Shropshire) and Rivers’s lands have not 
been considered.* There can be no reasonable doubt, therefore, 
that Richard III enjoyed at the very least an income of £25,000 net 
cash per annum trom his lands. Another factor to be considered is 
that under the Yorkists the king’s lands bore charges of something 
like £10,000 per annum in annuities and pensions over and above 
the costs of administration and maintenance so that it is no exag- 
geration to say that Richard III was enjoying a profit of at least 
£35,000 per annum trom his lands. 


Only two of the numerous documents entered in this signet 
office docket book which concern the king’s lands during the reign 


of Richard III, have so far been printed: the first, a series of instruc- 
tions for the better administration of the honour of Tutbury, the 
second, the well known document headed: ‘ A remembrance 
made, as well for hasty levy of the king’s revenues growing of all 
his possessions and hereditaments as for the profitable estate and 
governance of the same possessions.’* This latter is a series of 


' In the last account rendered at the exchequer by the receiver-general of the duchy 
of Cornwall under Edward IV the lands under his control wege worth ¢. £3100 net. 
In these assignments they were laid under contribution for {1200 (add £1900). Queen 
Elizabeth had been enjoying an income of ¢. £4500 from land before her lands were 
confiscated by Richard, The portion of the queen’s confiscated income laid under 
contribution was {1400 (add £3100). The earldom of March lands, assigned for 
£200 were worth about {1000 p.a. net (add {800). Lands which had belonged to 
Clarence were assigned for {2000 and were worth at least £3500 net p.a. in Edward 
1V’s hands (add {1500). The extensive lands which Richard III had enjoyed as duke 
of Gloucester were all still in his possession as king and were laid under contribution 
in the assignments only to a total of £1200. By estimation these lands were certainly 
equal in value to the income from land which parliament had considered suitable for 
his royal brother Clarence in 1465, that is, £3666 14. 4d. (add £2466 145. 4d.). 

* Wherever possible these amounts are taken from accounts drawn up by foreign 
auditors during the reigns of Edward 1V and Richard III but in the case of the Isle of 
Wight, Pembroke and Cilgerran figures from the parliamentary assignment of 1450 
have had to be used and in the case of Chester and Flint, a valor of 1453-4. 

* No suitable accounts for these lands have been found. 

* Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 433, fo. 270, 1. Printed in Lefters, ete., Richard III, Henry 
VII (Rolls Series), i. 79-85. The document is undated. It is entered between docu- 
ments dated 2 October 1484 and 23 October 1484 respectively. 
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observations, jotted down on paper either as they occurred to a 
single author, or as points raised in some kind of committee. It 


falls naturally into certain sections and may be summarized as 
follows: 


A plea was made for speedy accounting at the exchequer to facili- 


tate the rapid levying of exchequer revenues which consisted of 
sheriffs’ and escheators’ issues, the feefarms of cities and towns, 
customs and subsidies, the issues of Calais and Guisnes, and tenths 
and fifteenths. No accountant should be allowed more than 4 
months’ respite. No officer of the Receipt should hold office in 
the Court. Exchequer auditors should record all exchequer re- 
venues in a book designed to show the year’s income, and its con 
tents should be declared annually before persons assigned by the 
king. The treasurer of England should make a yearly declaration 
of revenue and expenditure. 

A number of points dealt with methods of levying the king’s land 
revenues. The system of committing the king’s manors at farm to 
various persons for lump sums (‘ fermes in certeyn’”) was not the 
best. By it the king lost his casual revenues (woodsales and courts), 
he had no benefit from deductions of farm allowed in anticipation 
of improvements to be made (because repairs were in fact not 
carried out) and manors were often set to farm at less than their 
true value (‘ within the value’). All the king’s lands should have 
receivers charged to ‘ ride, survey, receive and remember on every 
behalf that might be most for the king’s profit and thereof yearly 
to make report’. Stewards of the king’s lands should be men 
learned in the law (i.e. professional men), not local lords, knights, 
or esquires, many of whom might be unlettered and lack the wit 
and skill to order the king’s lands as they should. Also such men 
extorted fines for their own use, thereby impoverishing the king’s 
tenants and defrauding the king. Wardships in the king’s hands 
during minority, and temporalities of bishoprics, abbeys and priories 
in the king’s hands during vacancy should be similarly administered 
and not farmed out. 

The remaining points dealt with methods of audit. All the king’s 
lands in Wales, the duchies of Cornwall, York, and Norfolk, the 
earldoms of Chester, March, Warwick, and Salisbury and all other 
lands in the king’s hands by forfeiture should be audited not in the 
Court of the Exchequer but by foreign auditors, sufficient in number 
to audit the king’s livelihood between Michaelmas and Candlemas 
annually. No auditor in the exchequer could be as useful as an 
auditor on the spot. The lands should be surveyed each year by 
the stewards, receivers, and auditors for repairs, woodsales, and 
necessary instructions to tenants. Between Candlemas and Palm 
Sunday each year all auditors, whether of the exchequer or of 
foreign livelihood, should make declarations of all the livelihood 
in their charge, in London, before certain persons assigned to re 
ceive them. After this examination they should deliver the accounts 
in their charge to the barons of the exchequer, to be kept in the 
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exchequer. This delivery to the exchequer should be made 
twelve months in arrears so that the most recent accounts were 
always in the auditors’ own hands for reference (this procedure 
was not to apply to the accounts of the duchy of Lancaster and the 
lordships of Glamorgan and Abergavenny). 


This document undoubtedly represents a survey of the organiza- 
tion of the royal revenues as it existed at the accession of Richard 
III, with some suggestions for improvements. Frequent if not 
annual statements of revenue and expenditure, prepared in the 
exchequer and delivered by the treasurer of England to the king 
in council or the king in parliament, had already been a feature of 
Lancastrian times.? The system of administering the king’s land 
revenue described in this ‘ remembrance’ had been evolved as we 
have seen during twenty years of trial and error under Edward IV. 
Surveyors and receivers, not only for the king’s lands listed in this 
memorandum, but also for the farmed lands, had been appointed 
since the beginning of Edward’s reign. In most and possibly all 
cases they made payments as instructed by the king’s personal writs 
or by his verbal orders and, unless their issues were assigned to the 
treasurer of the household, they regularly paid the balance of cash 
remaining in their hands into the king’s own coffers in his chamber. 
Many of them made at least one personal visit to the chamber each 


year. From 1461 numerous foreign auditors were also appointed. 
Richard III made sufficient additional appointments of foreign 
auditors from Michaelmas 1483 to cover all his lands. The only 
obligation of these auditors towards the barons of the exchequer 
was to deliver the accounts they drew up into their custody for 


* This possibility was not overlooked by Professor A. P, Newton in his article 
‘The King’s Chamber under the Early Tudors’, ante, vol. xxxii (1917), where he 
pointed out that only a thorough examination of pre-1485 records could prove or 
disprove it. More recently the same view has been put forward by Mr. J. R. Lander 
in his unpublished M.Litt. thesis ‘ The Administration of the Yorkist Kings ’, deposited 
in the Cambridge University Library. I have not had the opportunity of reading this 
thesis and only know of it from references made to it by Principal Steel (op. cit.) and 
by Dr. G. R. Elton in his book, The Tudor Revolution in Government (C.U.P. 1953). 
Both Principal Steel and Dr. Elton consider that Mr. Lander fails to prove the existence 
of a co-ordinated system of chamber finance under the Yorkist kings. Dr. Elton 
(op. cit. p. 26) believes that ‘ what the Yorkists failed to provide was a central treasury 
to gather the revenues of these separately administered lands as well as a central auth- 
ority to supervise them’ and sees the most recent precedents for Henry VII's actions 
in the reign of Edward II, not of Edward IV or Richard III. Principal Steel (op. cit. 
Pp. 355) expresses personal disbelief in the view that Henry VII was no innovator but 
was merely carrying out the intentions of the Yorkists. 

* Dr. Elton is mistaken when he states (op. cit. p. 21) that in the fifteenth century 

. it was impossible for the exchequer to render any sort of survey; from the 
records as they stood, no “ state’’ could be compiled’. The existence of Lord 
Cromwell's budget statement of 1433 (Rot. Parl. iv. 433-8) disproves this and there 
are grounds for believing that the production of this statement was no isolated incident. 
For a discussion of financial statements and estimates made between 1399 and 1456 see 
my Oxford D.Phil. thesis, ‘ The Crown Lands and the Parliamentary Acts of Resump- 
tion 1399-1495 ’, pp. 71-7, in the Bodleian Library. 


‘ 
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safekeeping. It is probable therefore that under Edward IV these 
foreign auditors were already subjected to some other form of 
central control. It will be recalled how on 14 February 1478 Sir 
Thomas Vaughan, treasurer of the chamber, Sir John Say, under- 
treasurer of England, Sir John Elrington, treasurer of the house- 
hold, Sir Robert Wingfield, controller of the household, and Henry 
Botcler, recorder of Coventry, were assigned to examine the accounts 
of the receivers of the Warwick, Salisbury, and Spencer lands as laid 
before them by the foreign auditor John Hewyk and others, and to 
report on them to the king. When Henry VII was re-establishing 
the chamber financial system of his Yorkist predecessors (from 
Michaelmas 1491) the foreign auditors of the Warwick, Salisbury, 
and Spencer lands were placed under obligation to submit the 
accounts they drew up for the ‘ oversight and examination of the 
king and his Council’ before delivering them into the custody of 
the barons of the exchequer. Undoubtedly the books of sum- 
maries of accounts, known as ‘books of declarations of the 
king’s lands’, which modern historians of the Tudor period 
describe as the earliest records of the court of general surveyors 
were compiled at these examinations. The first to survive is for 
the year 1503-4. 

It may be objected that this ‘ remembrance’ makes no mention 
of that most important officer, the treasurer of the chamber. One 
of the common trials of historians is the frequency with which 
medieval documents fail to record what was obvious to contem- 
poraries.* Both the Yorkist kings were very forceful personalities 
of great energy and thoroughly conversant with their own affairs, 
especially in matters of finance. Nevertheless, a professional 
officer was required at the centre of their new chamber financial 
organization. For the first few years of his reign Edward IV seems 
to have entrusted John Kendal, sometimes called household 
cofferer and sometimes king’s cofferer, with the care of his ready 
cash. After about 1465, however, he was no longer mentioned in 
this connexion and when he reappears some years later it is in the 
personal service of Richard, duke of Gloucester. Perhaps he had 
been ‘seconded’ to supervise the latter’s financial affairs. The 
officer destined to become the chief instrument of Edward’s new 
financial policy was the treasurer of the chamber. This title had 
long been an alternative title for the keeper of the king’s jewels. 
The holder of this office, being so close to the king’s person, had, 


1 See above, p. 8. 

* P.R.O., Exch., K.R., Memoranda Rolls, ‘ brevia’, Trinity, 8 Hen. VII, m, Id. 

* As Professor A. P. Newton stated in his article referred to above (p, 22, n. 1) the 
necessary existence of the chamber as a central financial office, and of the treasurer of 
the chamber, is clearly implied in this document. 

* Registrum Abbatiae Jobannis Whethamstede (Rolls Series), ii. 165; Stonor Letters and 
Papers (Carnden Soc.), ii. $1. 
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on occasion, been a man of considerable standing. For example, 
under Henry V this office was held by the king’s close personal 
friend Richard Courtenay, bishop of Norwich.! However, financial 
transactions concerning this officer prior to 1461 seem to have 
been mainly loans periodically raised on the king’s jewels. Before 
1422 he accounted personally to the king and appears to have 
received certain allowances under the signet of the Eagle. In 
1437 the household chamberlain and a duchy of Lancaster auditor 
were appointed by patent to audit his accounts. His own appoint- 
ment was most probably made by word of mouth.? In 1465, how- 
ever, Edward IV appointed his squire of the body Thomas Vaughan 
to be treasurer of the chamber during pleasure by letters patent 
under the great seal, the first time that this procedure was followed.’ 
He was beheaded by Richard III in 1483 but the system of chamber 
administration suffered no check. John Kendal returned to the 
royal service with his master and was appointed secretary and 
keeper of the mint.4 Master Edmund Chadderton, a member of 
Richard’s council and his household chaplain, became the new 
treasurer of the chamber. He also was appointed during pleasure 
by letters patent under the great seal and ordered to render account 
to the king in person as and when required to do so (the Yorkist 
kings entrusted no auditors with knowledge of what they had in 
their coffers).® 

Richard III had been fortunate that as duke of Gloucester he 
had enjoyed the services of men who were also employed in the 
royal administration. Above all Richard had had twenty years 
experience, before he became king, administering his own vast 
estates and acting as the king’s close personal friend and adviser. 
Consequently under him the chamber organization of his brother, 
together with the new administrative system for the king’s lands 
had been not only continued but extended im scope. The position 
of Richard III’s successor, the young Henry VII, was very different, 
returning as he was from a long exile and equipped with little first- 
hand knowledge or experience either of English royal administra- 
tion or even of any estates of his own. The decision of Bosworth 
Field left an empty place at the centre of English affairs which the 
young Henry was somewhat slow to fill. The ordered and purpose- 
ful Yorkist system began to decay for want of appreciation and 
firm direction at the centre. This has not hitherto been realized 
because the accepted account of these early years of Henry VII's 

' See J. H. Wylie, The Reign of Henry the Fifth, i. 469, ii. 42-3. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1436-1441, p. 91; ibid. 1452-1461, p. 293. 

* Ibid., 1461-1467, Pp. 459. * Ibid., 1476-1485, p. 367. 

® Tbid., p. 449. 

* Examples are given in the Appendix below. Probably the most important were 


John Kendal and Maurice Kidwelly, Edward IV's trusted legal adviser and adminis- 
trator, who was a member of Richard’s council, 
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reign by Professor Dietz describes the creation of a new financial 
machine with no reference to the work of the Yorkist kings and 
their advisers. But Professor Dietz’s interpretation of the evidence 


of receipt rolls and foreign accounts during these early years of 


Henry VII’s reign needs careful reconsideration. These records 
in fact show how those Yorkist receivers who survived the revolu- 
tion began to pay their issues into the Exchequer of Receipt only 
when they found that there was no longer any chamber organization 
to accept them. In the first years of the new reign the exchequer 
farming system began to extend its scope again and the Exchequer 
of Account began to recover the audit of accounts which for many 
years it had so often been prohibited from doing. 

It is true that within a few years, and relying on the advice and 
services of the former administrators of the Yorkist kings, Henry 
VII began a careful reconstruction of their work as soon as its 
usefulness had been brought home to him. But the fact that both 
in local and central administration his system was essentially the 
creation of Edward IV and Richard III has not been appreciated by 
modern historians of the Tudor period. 

Edward IV’s expressed intention to ‘ live of his own’, subject 
to the important exceptions he reserved, was therefore no mere lip 
service to a time-worn and unattainable constitutional ideal. The 
policy had been repeatedly advocated in the parliaments of the 
Lancastrian kings but never willingly or effectively pursued by 
Lancastrian governments. This Yorkist king and his advisers now 
felt strong enough to attempt it.2— The years of Yorkist rule which, 
on the surface, were notable for the ‘ anarchy’ of the Wars of the 
Roses were also a period when able kings in alliance with a con- 
fident professional class of lay administrators were busy creating a 
new royal administrative and financial web centred on the king’s 
chamber. This was intended to ensure a speedier collection and 
augmentation of the royal revenues. To achieve these aims 
Edward IV and Richard III had combined the lands of Lancaster, 
York, March, Salisbury, Spencer, Beauchamp and others with the 
inheritance of the kings of England, had firmly rejected any exten 
sion of the ancient exchequer farming system with all its abuses, 


1F. C. Dietz, English Government Finance 1485-158 (University of Illinois Studies 
in the Social Sciences, vol. ix), Illinois, 1920. ‘The most recent works which cover the 
administrative history of Henry VII's reign, Mr. W. C. Richardson’s Tudor Chamber 
Administration 1485-1547 (Louisiana State University Press, 1952) and Dr. G. R. 
Elton’s book to which references have already been made, both accept Professor 
Dietz’s account as basically correct. But the conclusions Dietz drew from certain 
exchequer documents, in particular receipt rolls, foreign accounts, repertories of 
states and views of accounts on the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s rolls, and tellers’ 
books are not in accordance with the facts. | have endeavoured to re-assess this 
evidence in my Oxford D.Phil. thesis, pp. 228-48, cited above. 

21 have discussed the significance of the phrase ‘ the king to live of his own’, 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in my Oxford D.Phil. thesis, especially 
Pp. 30-3, 162-7. 
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and had by-passed the ancient course of account. An additional 
and less worthy motive for their actions was to enable the king to 
spend money which would otherwise have gone to satisfy the 
exchequer’s creditors. For this and other reasons historians must 
hesitate to heap too much praise upon these administrative changes, 
The slowness and complexity of medieval exchequer procedure was 
in large measure due to its being designed primarily to prevent 
speculation and private profit by officials. The new system also had 
its serious weaknesses. Its efficiency depended to a precarious 
degree on the close personal control of the king and on the integrity 
of his trusted officers. 
B. P. Wo.rre. 
APPENDIX 


Some Administrators of Royal Lands under the Yorkist Kings 


Peter Beaupie: Clerk Controller of the Greencloth to Edward IV, 
formerly servant of earldom of March, receiver to trustees of Richard 
duke of York, receiver to Queen Elizabeth at Feckenham (Worcs.), 
receiver of Warwick, Salisbury, and Spencer lands (1478). 

Robert Brakenbury: constable of the Tower to Richard ITI, receiver of 
king’s lands in Essex and Kent (1484), formerly treasurer of house- 
hold to Richard, duke of Gloucester. 

William Brent: receiver and surveyor in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and 
Hants. (1472), duchy of Lancaster feodary in Kent for life. 

Edmund Chadderton: household chaplain and member of council of 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, treasurer of chamber to Richard III, 
receiver and surveyor of the forfeited lands of the duke of Bucking- 
ham. 

Thomas Colt: formerly member of council of Richard, duke of York, 
chamberlain of exchequer (1460-7), keeper of Hanaper (1461-7), 
administrator of temporalities of bishopric of Durham for Edward 
IV (1461-4), chancellor of earldom of March (1463-7). 

Avery Cornburgh: feodary and member of council of duchy of Cornwall, 
under treasurer of exchequer, 1483-7. 

Richard Croft: receiver and surveyor of lordship of Woodstock and 
members (1472-85 and later), receiver-general of earldom of March 
to Edward IV and Richard III, treasurer of household to Henry VII. 

John Cutte: receiver of Warwick, Salisbury, and Spencer lands and of 
forfeited lands in Soms., and Dors., under Richard III, receiver- 
general of duchy of Lancaster under Henry VII. 

Richard Fowler: king’s solicitor (1461-70), receiver-general of earl of 
Shrewsbury’s lands in king’s hands during minority (1461), chan- 
cellor of exchequer (1469-71), chancellor of duchy of Lancaster 
(1471—7), under-treasurer of England (1471-7). 

John Hayes: a receiver of Warwick, Salisbury, and Spencer lands, auditor 
of gold and silver mines in Devon and Cornwall. 

Thomas Hunte: receiver and surveyor in Notts., Derbys., Salop., and 
Staffs (1472), later clerk of the works to Edward IV and to Richard 
IT. 
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William Huse: surveyor of Clarence’s forfeited lands in Lincs. (from 
1478), formerly attorney-general. 

John Kendal: king’s cofferer and clerk of the works to Edward IV, 
secretary to Richard, duke of Gloucester, king’s secretary and 
keeper of the mint to Richard III, much employed as a receiver of 
king’s lands by Richard III. 

Geoffrey Kidwelly: receiver and surveyor in Soms., Dors., Devon, and 
Cornwall (1472), receiver of Wallingford honour and deputy receiver- 
general of duchy of Cornwall, 1461-72. 

Maurice Kidwelly: receiver and surveyor in Herefs., Gloucs., Worcs., 
Wilts., Berks., and Oxon. (1472), held several duchy of Lancaster 
posts, member of council of Richard, duke of Gloucester, attorney- 
general to Richard ITI. 

Nicholas Leventhorpe: receiver and surveyor of king’s lands in Yorks., 
Westmld., Cumbld., and Northumbld. (1472), appointed to seize 
Clarence’s lands in same counties (1472), formerly receiver of 
Pontefract honour, later receiver-general of duchy of Lancaster. 

John Luthington: king’s auditor in N. Wales and Chester, auditor of 
honour of Richmond lands in Lincs., a receiver of Warwick, Salis- 
bury, and Spencer lands, auditor to Richard, duke of Gloucester. 

Thomas Lynom: king’s solicitor to Richard III, much employed by 
Richard III as a receiver of king’s lands. 

Richard Spert: receiver and surveyor in Lincs., Northants., Rutland, 
Leics., Warws., Beds., and Bucks. (1472), duchy of Lancaster 
feodary in Lincs. for life, receiver to Richard, duke of Gloucester. 
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England and the Polish Insurrection of 1863 


HE diplomatic proceedings which accompanied the Polish 

insurrection of 1863 have long been recognized as a turning- 
point in the history of nineteenth-century Europe. ‘ The Polish 
incident ’, writes Seton-Watson, ‘ was of far more than local im- 
portance: it foreshadowed a redistribution of forces in Europe.’ ! 
Jomini, the mouthpiece of the Russian Foreign Office, was to 
describe it as the ‘ point de départ des bouleversements accomplis 
en Europe ’;? whilst Jules Favre spoke of it as a blood-filled ditch 
which no Government was able to cross.* 

In fact, the Polish crisis finally destroyed the diplomatic con- 
stellation created after the Crimean War by the Emperor Napoleon 
III. It put an end alike to the Franco-British alliance which had 
existed since 1853 and to the more recent enfente between the Cabinets 
of Paris and St. Petersburg. It also broke up the triple alliance of 
England, Austria, and France, which had been formed in 1856 to 
enforce the Treaty of Paris. The diplomatic campaign under- 
taken by the three Powers on behalf of Poland left each of them 
distrustful, isolated, and reluctant to co-operate with its partners. 
The friendship of Alexander II and his uncle the king of Prussia, 
alone of all the older groupings, survived the crisis of 1863. It 
has been said not without some justification that ‘ the unsuccessful 
intervention of the three Powers was the beginning of Bismarck’s 
successes ‘fs 

The diplomatic upheaval which ushered in the age of Bismarck 
has been widely considered the work of Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell. Disraeli wittily described the Polish question as ‘a 
diplomatic Frankenstein created out of cadaverous remnants by the 
mystic blundering of Lord Russell’. R. H. Lord asserts ‘ that the 
disastrous policy finally adopted by France in the Polish question 

must be ascribed less to Bismarck’s cleverness than to the 
conduct of England and Austria .. .’.6 Palmerston’s biographer 


'R. W. Seton-Watson, Britain in Europe, 1789-1914 (Cambridge, 1937), p. 437: 
* Anon., Etude Diplomatique sur la Guerre de Crimée (St. Petersburg, 1878), ii. 416. 
* Quoted in Ch, Friese, Russland und Preussen vom Krimkrieg bis zum polnischen Aufstande 
(Berlin, 1931), p. 340. 
*F. Heinrich Geficken, Frankreich, Russland und der Dreibund (Berlin, 1893), p. 79. 
Quoted in Seton-Watson, op. cit. p. 437. 


*R. H. Lord, ‘ Bismarck and Russia in 1863’, in The American Hist. Rev. xxix. 42. 
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recognizes that ‘ in handling this affair the Foreign Office helped to 
prepare the way for German dominance ’,' while another historian 
asserts that ‘had Bismarck dictated the policy of Great Britain in 
the Polish crisis, it could not have suited his purposes better ’.* 
Three theories have been put forward to explain the policy of 
Palmerston and Russell during the Polish crisis. Disraeli’s view, 
that in its origins British intervention had the character of a Liberal 
crusade on behalf of the oppressed, that it originated from ‘ the 
mystic blundering ’ of the Foreign Secretary, that in fact the prin- 
cipal object of Palmerston and Russell was to help the Poles, has 
found few supporters among diplomatic historians.* The most 
widely accepted interpretation of British policy during the Polish 
crisis is that it was inspired above all by a fanatical desire to destroy 
the Franco-Russian understanding. This was the view expressed 
by Gorchakov in 1863,‘ repeated by Jomini® and taken up by 
Ollivier,* de la Gorce,’ Charles-Roux* and Sybel.® 
its way into the pages of Lord ® and Friese." Wereszycki, on the 
other hand, considers that British ministers first welcomed the 
Polish rising because it was likely to distract Russia’s attention from 
the affairs of the Balkan peninsula." 


It has found 


Their formal intervention 


arose from the pressure of public opinion but once Palmerston 
had embarked on a policy of diplomatic co-operation with France, 
the desire to cross the ambitious schemes attributed to Napoleon 


became the inspiration of his conduct.4* In this, he was completely 


successful, but his policy proved ‘ fatal to Poland and unfavourable 
to England ’.“ 


British intervention on behalf of the Poles, therefore, has been 
seen as a Liberal crusade, as a diplomatic campaign to destroy the 
Franco-Russian entente, and as a move designed at the same time to 
divert Russian attention from the Balkans and balk the Emperor 


Napoleon in his plans for redrawing the map of Europe. What is 
the truth behind the three different views ? 


1H. C. F. Bell, Lord Palmerston (London, 1936), ii. 345. 
* A. A. W. Ramsay, Idealism and Foreign Policy (London, 1925), p. 96. 
* Wereszycki recognizes that ‘ idealism’ had a large share in dictating the conduct 
of Russell but denies that it exercised much influence over Palmerston. (H. Weres 
zycki, ‘ Great Britain and the Polish Question in 1863 ’, ante, 1. 84.) Friese in his turn, 
whilst admitting the importance of Russell’s Liberalism, considers that it was never 
a decisive influence (Friese, op. cit. p. 412). 

* Napier to Russell, 30 October 1863, P{ublic] R{ecord| Office], P.O 
no. 683, confidential. 

5 Etude, op. cit. p. 416. 

* FB. Ollivier, L’ Empire Libéral (Paris, 1902), vi. 488. 

7 P. de la Gorce, Histoire du Second Empire (8th edn., Paris, 1907), iv. 436. 

* F. Charles-Roux, A‘exandre Il, Gortchakoff et Napoléon III (Paris, 1914), pp. 352 

*H. v. Sybel, Die Begriindung des Deutschen Reiches (5th edn., Berlin, 1896), ii. $24 

1 R. H. Lord, loc. cit. p. 42. " Friese, op. cit. pp. 412 and 418 

8 Wereszycki, /oc. cit. pp. 73 and 106. 8 Ibid. pp. 78 and 85 f 

'* Thid. pp. 83 £. and 98 8 Thid. p. 106. 
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I 


When, early in 1863, the Polish national movement assumed the 
proportions of an insurrection against Russian rule, the British 
Government was slow to move. Palmerston was convinced that 
the rising would be crushed without difficulty by the over- 
whelming power of Russia,! and as late as 23 February he still 
expressed the opinion ‘that any representation to be useful to 
them [the Poles] must be friendly and informal to the Russian 
Govt.’* There was, in his opinion, much to be said against any 
formal representations to Russia either separately or conjointly 
with France,* 

Whilst Palmerston still hesitated, the French Government had 
‘already begun to act. On the 17th, Drouyn de Lhuys, the French 
Foreign Minister, had instructed Montebello, the ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, to recommend to the Russian Government ‘ une 
politique de réparation et de progrés, et a le pressentir sur les 
concessions qu’il serait disposé a faire 4 l’intérét général’. On 
the following day he had warned the Russian ambassador in Paris 
that the Polish question was one which aroused great excitement in 
France. Unless, therefore, Poland was rapidly pacified, the friendly 
relations between the French and Russian Governments might be 
jeopardized. On the 23rd Drouyn explained his views to the 
Austrian ambassador, who repeated them to his British colleague. 
He expressed the hope that Austria would associate herself with 
England and France in a remonstrance at Berlin against the recent 
Russo-Prussian convention.’ Should the Austrian Government 
hesitate to take this step, he felt sure that it would claim together 
with those of France and England ‘ a fair execution of the Treaties 
of 1815 with regard to Poland’. He added that, were Russia to 
reject the just demand of the three Powers, ‘ Austria would hardly 
abdicate her place as a great continental and military Power, but 
would be ready to join in enforcing on Russia the just observance 
of her engagements. Great Britain might not be willing to furnish 
troops, but she might afford naval assistance.’’ Before ever the 
British Government had begun to act in the Polish question, 


' Palmerston to Russell, 10 February 1863, and the same to the same, 23 February 
1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 14. 

® Ibid. * Ibid. * Charles-Roux, op. cit. p. 337. 

* Drouyn to Montebello, 18 February 1863, Blritish] and Floreign| S{tate| Plapers) 
1862-1863 (London, 1868), liii. 827 f. 

* This was the famous Alvensleben Convention signed at St. Petersburg on 8 
February 1863, which provided for Russo-Prussian co-operation against the Polish 
insurgents. For a detailed account ¢f. Lord, soe. eit. 

? Cowley to Russell, 25 February 1863, no. 238 most confidential R[oyal] A[rchives] 
H. 50/67, copy. I have to acknowledge the gracious permission of Her Majesty the 
Queen to make use of material from the Royal Archives, Windsor Castle. 
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Napoleon and Drouyn were already contemplating the possibility 
of war.! 

On the 2ist a meeting of the Cabinet was held in London. 
Palmerston ‘ held cautious language, and agreed that the French 
policy was dictated by a desire to conciliate Catholic support, and 
probably by ulterior plans of aggrandizement ’.? Ministers left the 
meeting with the impression ‘ that it was Lord Russell rather than 
Lord Palmerston who favoured a policy of intervention in con- 
junction with France’.* On the same day, Gros, the French 
ambassador, expressed to Russell the opinion of his Government 
that representations should be made at Berlin against the Russo- 
Prussian convention. The Russian Government, at the same time, 
might be advised ‘to appease irritation and calm the discontent 
prevailing by measures of conciliation and mildness’. In reply to 
a question, Gros learnt that the Foreign Secretary and his colleagues 
* entertained precisely the views he had explained on the part of his 
Government ’,* 

Whilst the Emperor Napoleon was carefully laying the ground 
for an attack on Prussia, Palmerston was beginning to feel mis- 
givings about the course the Foreign Secretary was about to pursue. 
On the 24th he had still accepted the idea of a remonstrance to be 
addressed to the Cabinet of Berlin,’ but by the following day he had 
reached the conclusion that it was to Russia, ‘ the real culprit’ and 
the ‘ origin of the evil’, that any ‘ real and useful representation ’ 
ought to be addressed. The prime minister, therefore, proposed 
to a meeting of the Cabinet that a despatch should be addressed to 
Napier, the British minister at St. Petersburg, ‘ desiring him to 
advise the Emperor to give a constitution and an amnesty to 
the Poles’.?” The suggestion did not recommend itself to his 
colleagues; Granville, reporting to the queen after the meeting 
of the Cabinet, observed that it ‘appeared to be shelved for the 
present ’.* 

On the following day, Palmerston wrote to Russell: 


I am much inclined to think that our communication in con- 
junction with France ought to be mainly addressed to Russia, the 
real culprit rather than to Prussia, an incidental accomplice, . 

public opinion in this country as well as in France is getting strong 


'* Without as it seemed to me altogether excluding the possibility of war, were 
the present state of things to continue, he (Drouyn) declared that war was far from the 
Emperor’s thoughts ’ (the same to the same, 20 February 1863, no. 207, confidential, 
R{oyal] A[rchives] H 50/43, copy). 

* Granville to the queen, 24 February 1863, ibid. H. 50/56. 

* Grey to the queen, ?24 February 1863, ibid. H. 50/58. 

* Russell to Cowley, 21 February 1863, B.F.S.P. oc. cit. p. 788. 

* Palmerston to Russell, 24 February 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 22. 

* The same to the same, 25 February 1863, ibid. 

’ Granville to the queen, 25 February 1863, R.A. H. 50/66. 
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upon this subject, and we shall not stand well if we do not do 
something.! 
On 27 February, the house of commons in a debate showed itself 
‘unanimously Polish’ * and ministers now felt convinced that a 
remonstrance must be addressed to Russia. The queen expressed 
misgivings,® but Russell, in submitting the draft of a despatch to 
Napier agreed to by the Cabinet, brushed aside her hesitations. ‘A 
representation to Russia’, he declared, ‘is in the opinion of the 
Cabinet absolutely necessary to be made without delay.’ 4 
On 28 February the Foreign Secretary politely declined the 
French proposal for a joint remonstrance in Berlin. The British 
Government, he stated, would make its views known in that 
capital. An admonition would also be addressed to the Russian 
Government, a copy of which would be transmitted to Paris.6 On 
2 March Russell duly despatched to Napier a communication 
recommending to the Tsar the proclamation of ‘an immediate and 
unconditional amnesty to his revolted Polish subjects ’ and advising 
him to announce at the same time his intention of replacing the 
kingdom of Poland without delay ‘. .. in possession of the 
political and civil privileges which were granted to it by the Emperor 
Alexander I in execution of the stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna’.® 
In the meantime the French ambassador in St. Petersburg had 
received his Government’s communication of the 17th. _ Its 
tone filled him with dismay and he at once telegraphed to Drouyn: 
si je conforme mon langage 4 votre dépéche numéro 16, 
je suis persuadé qu’il produira ici un effet de nature 4 compromettre 
sérieusement nos relations. . . . Ne jugeriez-vous pas a propos 
de la modifier . . . dans le sens de ces observations? Mon devoir 


est de vous dire qu’elle portera une atteinte grave 4 nos rapports 
avec la Russie.’ 


Drouyn replied by the telegraph that he found nothing to change in 
his despatch * and, with a heavy heart, Montebello had to acquit 
himself of his unwelcome task. 


? Palmerston to Russell, 26 February 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 22. 
* The same to the same, 27 February 1863, ibid. 


** Would it not be wiser’, she asked, ‘ to pause with any advice to Russia until 


the insurrection is quelled ?’ (The queen to Russell, 27 February 1863, R.A. H. 
50/76, copy). * Russell to the queen, 28 February 1863, tbid. H. 50/79. 

* Russell to Cowley, 28 February 1863, no. 306, confidential, ibid. H. 50/80, copy. 

* Russell to Napier, 2 March 1863, no. 53, ibid. H. 50/85, copy. Whilst drafting 
this despatch, Russell had written to Palmerston : ‘ This is the most important step 
I have taken since | have been at the Foreign Office, and I am anxious that it should 
be a right one, and if possible a successful one.’ (Russell to Palmerston, 27 February 
1863, Wereszycki, /oc. cit. p. 85.) Russell instinctively realized that he was dealing 
with an important matter, but he could hardly have foreseen the more far-reaching 
consequences of British intervention on behalf of the Poles. 

* Montebello to Drouyn, telegram, 28 February 1863, in Charles-Roux, op. cit. 
Pp. 337- 

* Drouyn to Montebello, telegram, 29 February 1863, ibid. pp. 337 ff. 
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Montebello’s communication to Gorchakov and the despatch of 
Russell’s Note end the first phase of western intervention on 
behalf of the Polish insurgents. It is clear from the documents 
that as early as 17 February Drouyn addressed to St. Petersburg 
advice at least as pressing as that sent by Russell on 2 March. 
Whilst the British Government still hesitated, Drouyn, in conversa- 
tion with the Austrian ambassador, was calmly discussing the 
possibility of a joint ultimatum to be addressed to Russia by France, 
England, and Austria. On the 29th he insisted on the transmission 
of a communication which, in the opinion of his experienced 
ambassador, seriously jeopardized the future of Franco-Russian 
relations. The British Government, on the other hand, had been 
slow to intervene. Only the debate in the house of commons on 
27 February finally convinced the ministers of the need for a re- 
monstrance at St. Petersburg. There is little evidence to suggest 
that the British Government in making its representation was in 
any way influenced by the desire to break up the Franco-Russian 
understanding.’ There is even less ground for the assertion that 
Palmerston embarked on his diplomatic campaign principally for 
the purpose of scoring a victory over the emperor of the French.* 
As to the suggestion that the eastern question played any part in 
hastening British intervention, there is not a shred of evidence to 
support it. In fact, the initiative during the early stages of the 
crisis came not from London but from Paris. The British Govern- 
ment made its views known in St. Petersburg well after that of 


1 The writers who declare that the main object of British policy was to break up 
the Franco-Russian understanding make much play with an incident quoted by Ollivier. 
On 14 February 1864, a year after the outbreak of the Polish crisis, La Rochejacquelain, 
in a speech on Polish affairs in the French Senate, described a conversation alleged to 
have taken place early during the Polish insurrection between an unnamed French 
diplomat and his unnamed British colleague. The British diplomat was said to have 
remarked that England did not desire the establishment of an independent Catholic 
state in the centre of Europe but wished to see a loosening of Franco-Russian ties. 
(Olivier, op. cit. pp. 487 f. and Charles-Roux, op. cit. p. 363.) It is hardly necessary 
to point out that the views alleged to have been expressed in a private conversation 
by an unnamed British diplomat afford by themselves little evidence about the objects 
of British foreign policy. Internal evidence, moreover, suggests that the British 
diplomat was Napier, La Rochejacquelain’s French informant Montebello. In that 
case the value of the conversation as evidence is further reduced since Napier’s views 
differed substantially from those of the British Government (¢/. Palmerston to Russell, 
10 June and 18 August 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 22). 

* There is an isolated passage in a memorandum written by Palmerston on 2 March 
1863 which has been taken by Wereszycki, Bell and others as evidence that his main 
object was to outwit Napoleon. After dwelling on the evident disappointment of 
the French Government at the British refusal to start a diplomatic campaign against 
Prussia, Palmerston continued : ‘ But we ought to play this game back upon them 
and urge them . . . to join us in making a representation about Poland to the govern 
ment of Russia’ (memorandum by Palmerston, 2 March 1863, ibid.). It is difficult 
to see in this isolated passage more than the idea, expressed in a typically ‘ Palmer- 
stonian ’ vein, that the French Government should be urged to protest at St. Petersburg. 
There is no other suggestion in Palmerston’s correspondence at this time that he was 


desirous of creating difficulties for the emperor of the French. 
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France; it was induced to address its first communication to Russia 
by the pressure of public opinion reflected in parliament; the 
sympathy for Poland felt by the Foreign Secretary was a secondary 
influence in persuading the Cabinet to take action. 


Ic 


During the debate in the house of commons on 27 February the 
idea had been put forward that all the Powers who were patties to 
the Treaty of Vienna should be invited to join or follow England in 
representations to Russia.' The suggestion commended itself to 
the Cabinet,*? and on 5 March the Foreign Secretary informed 
Cowley that in the opinion of the British Government the next step 
to be taken was ‘to invite all the chief Powers who signed the 
Treaty of Vienna to concur in advising Russia to recur to the 
stipulations and to revert to the policy of the Treaty of Vienna in 
regard to Poland ’.* 

Napoleon was sulking about the British refusal to join in his 
plan for a joint protest at Berlin. On 1 March Cowley reported 
that if the emperor and his ministers remained in their present mood, 
they were unlikely to agree to joint measures at St. Petersburg.‘ 
Four days later the Austrian ambassador in Paris reported to his 
Government that France was holding aloof to punish Lord John 
‘de s’étre tenu 4 l’écart vis-a-vis de la Prusse’.6 The pique evidently 
felt by Napoleon and Drouyn has been taken as evidence that the 
French Government now wished to let matters drop and was only 
persuaded by the British ministers to continue the diplomatic 
campaign against Russia. The facts hardly bear out this inter- 
pretation—Napoleon’s hesitations were extremely short-lived and 
little persuasion was required to gain his enthusiastic support for 
further steps against Russia. On 5 March a formal British proposal 
for joint action left London. Two days later Drouyn accepted the 
principle of a joint remonstrance, provided the Austrian Govern- 
ment also co-operated. The French ambassador in Vienna was 
instructed to secure the adhesion of the Austrian Cabinet.? On the 
12th he explained to the British chargé d’ affaires the advantages which 
would accrue to Europe from the re-establishment of the kingdom 
of Poland. Napoleon, he declared, could not forget his traditional 


! Palmerston to Russell, 28 February 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 22. 

* Russell to the queen, 5 March 1863, R.A. H. 50/98. 

® Russell to Cowley, 5 March 1863, B.F.S.P. Joc. cit. pp. 813 f. 

* Cowley to Russell, 1 March 1863, R.A. H. 50/84, copy. 

® Metternich to Rechberg, 5 March 1863, trés secréte, H. Oncken, Die Rheinpolitik 
Kaiser Napoleons III (Stuttgart, 1926), i. 13. 

* A. Stern, Geschichte Europas von 1848 bis 1871 (Berlin, 1923), ix. 163 f.; La Gorce, 
op. cit. pp. 437 £.; Lord, Joe. cit. p. 42; Bell, op. cit. p. 349. 

7 Charles-Roux, op. cit. p. 341. 
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; 
sympathy for the Polish cause. French representatives at the courts 
which had signed the Treaty of Vienna had therefore been informed 
that the French Government was willing to join in a collective 
representation to Russia.'' There is little doubt that Napoleon and 
Drouyn willingly and of their own free choice took a decision which 
might not unreasonably be numbered among those of the remote 
causes of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. 

The Austrian Government was reluctant to co-operate with 
England and France. Rechberg, the Foreign Minister, asked that 
any representations at St. Petersburg ‘should be of the mildest 
kind ’.2 Apponyi, the Austrian minister in London, explained to 
Russell: *‘ No one could expect that Austria would embark in an 
enterprise which in its ultimate result might be to deprive her of a 
rich and tranquil province. She could not be an accomplice in the 
work of dismembering her own Dominions.’* Napoleon learnt 
of the Austrian refusal on 24 March. The following day Drouyn 
invited the British Government to join in a further effort at Vienna.* 
On the 29th the British and French envoys called on Rechberg and 
urged the expediency of a collective Note to Russia. Rechberg, 
after consulting Francis-Joseph, declared that he could not join in 
collective action, but would address to St. Petersburg a despatch to 
be delivered simultaneously with those of England and France. A 


draft would be transmitted to the two western capitals.6 The 
Austrian draft gave little satisfaction in either London or Paris,® 
but in the interest of joint action both Drouyn and Russell finally 


agreed to content themselves with such a despatch as Rechberg was 
willing to send. 


The attitude of England towards Austrian participation in a 
joint remonstrance has been variously described by historians. 
Whilst Sybel declares that the British Government employed severe 
diplomatic pressure to secure the adhesion of Austria,’ Wereszycki 
asserts that Austria, on the contraty, rejected successive French 
proposals ‘ under the influence of British diplomacy ’.* In fact 
the evidence clearly shows that the Austrian Government, pre- 
occupied with the future of Galicia, had been reluctant from the 
first to associate itself with the Anglo-French remonstrance. In 
the face of this situation, France had brought severe pressure to 


! Grey to Russell, telegram, 12 March 1863, R.A. H. 50/107. 

* Bloomfield to Russell, 12 March 1863, no. 135, confidential, ibid. H 
copy. 

* Russell to Cowley and Bloomfield, 17 March 1863, ibid. H. 5: 

* Cowley to Russell, 27 March 1863, B.F.S.P. loc. cit. p. 849. 


* Bloomfield to Russell, telegram, 29 March 1863, sbid. H. 50/146 and 2 April 1863, 
B.F.S.P. loc. cit. p. 859. 


» 0/108 


»/117, draft 


* Cowley to Russell, private, 3 April 1863, F.O. 519/230, copy, and the same to 
the same, 3 April 1863, no. 390, R.A. H. 50/159, copy. 
7 Sybel, op. cit. pp. 524 f. * Wereszycki, /oc. cit. p. 88. 
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bear in Vienna, whilst the British Government had stood aside." 
Drouyn had then applied for British support, and Bloomfield had 
loyally co-operated in a last effort to overcome the hesitations of 
Rechberg and Francis-Joseph.? After the failure of this attempt 
the British and French Governments had agreed to accept 
such support as Austria would give. The story of severe British 
pressure in Vienna, therefore, is as unfounded as the allegation 
that Palmerston and Russell encouraged the Austrians to reject 
the French proposals. 

When the despatch which Drouyn proposed to address to 
St. Petersburg was communicated to the British Government, 
Palmerston discovered that it contained threats in which he was un- 
willing to join. In returning the draft of the French despatch, he 
wrote: ‘In very measured language it implies a great deal... . 
The passage I have marked at the bottom of the third page, and 
that towards the end of the fourth . . . put together are a pretty 
intelligible threat of war about Poland; and more distinctly hinted 
at, than it would be advisable for us to join in.’ There were many 
reasons why England .and France could not send identical notes: 
‘ The French hint threats which we are not prepared to make and 
we appeal to the Treaty of Vienna which the French would wish 
to tear to tatters,’ * 

In the meantime Russell had submitted to the queen the draft of 
the British Note. It was the work of Palmerston * and, to vary 
his own words, in very unmeasured language it implied extremely 
little. It claimed for the British Government ‘an indisputable 
right to interfere in any manner which Her Majesty may think 
proper ’ in the affairs of Poland, charged the Russian Government 
with having instituted in that country ‘a long continued system of 
local misgovernment, which it was difficult for any nation patiently 
to bear ’, accused the Russian troops in Poland of having perpetrated 
‘such outrages as . . . have excited such painful feeling throughout 
Europe ’, and finally proclaimed that the only question which the 
British Government could ‘ consent to discuss with the Government 
of Russia’ was ‘ whether the engagements taken by Russia by the 
Treaty of Vienna have been, and are now, faithfully carried into 
execution’. Having abused Russia to his heart’s desire, Palmerston 
rather tamely expressed a pious hope that the Tsar would ‘so 
arrange these matters that peace may be restored to the Polish 


1* We are now waiting’, Cowley wrote on 20 March, ‘ to know the result of the 
pressure put upon Austria by France. We do not interfere.’ (Cowley to Bulwer, 
20 March 1863, F.O. 519/230, copy.) 

* Bloomfield to Russell, telegram, 29 March 1863, R.A. H. 50/146, and the same 
to the same, 2 April 1863, B.F.S.P. loc. cit. p. 859. 

5 Palmerston to Russell, 7 April 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 14. 

* The entire original of the first draft in the handwriting of Palmerston is to be 
found in P.R.O, 30/22, 14. 
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people, and may be established upon lasting foundations ’.! General 
Grey, the queen’s private secretary, considered this draft ‘so very 
offensive in its tone and so little calculated to effect the object which 
it professes to have in view ’, that he asked to have until the following 
morning to consider the remarks it appeared to him to call for. He 
observed that ‘ if an answer were to come in a similar tone it would 
be, to a certain degree, an humiliation not to resent it by more than 
words ’.2. The queen then marked the passages in the draft which 
appeared to her to require alteration and asked the Foreign Secretary 
to submit her observations to the Cabinet.* Russell at once de- 
spatched the offending draft to Palmerston, accompanied by the 
queen’s letter. The prime minister replied; ‘ I have hastily sketched 
out for your consideration an amended version . . . and I should 
hope that this might satisfy the Queen. It would be a horrid bore 
to be summoned to a Cabinet during the few remaining days of 
Easter.’* Palmerston had, in fact, toned down several of the more 
violent passages, and in the despatch finally sanctioned by the queen 
the British Government merely claimed ‘a peculiar right to make 
its opinion known to that of His Imperial Majesty, because Great 
Britain having . . . been a party to the Treaty of Vienna of June 
1815, Her Majesty’s Government are entitled to interpose with 
regard to any matter which may appear to them to constitute a 
departure from the provisions and stipulations of that Treaty ’.* 

Between 10 and 12 April the British, French and Austrian Notes 
were separately despatched to St. Petersburg. The exchanges 
accompanying the drafting of the Notes had clearly shown that the 
objects of the three Governments in addressing themselves to the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg were far from identical. 

The policy adopted at this juncture by the British Government 
was founded upon a widespread belief in the weakness of Russia 
and in her consequent inability to withstand the diplomatic pressure 
of Europe. Such was the conviction of Russell * and Palmerston ? 
and it was shared to the full by so experienced a diplomat as Cowley.* 


1 Russell to Napier, April 1863, R.A. H. 50/175, draft. 

* Grey to the queen, ? 6 April 1863, ibid. H. 50/177. 

* The queen to Russell, 7 April 1863, ibid. H. 50/176, copy. 

* Palmerston to Russell, 8 April 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 14. 

5 Russell to Napier, 9 April 1863, no. 88, R.A. H. 50/180, copy. 

** If England, France and Austria are inclined to create a semi-detached state in 
Poland, I cannot but think they could do it—to the great advantage of Austria, of Poland 
and of Europe.’ (Russell to Palmerston, 24 February 1863, Wereszycki, /oc. cit. p. 84.) 

7 Palmerston by the beginning of March had come to the conclusion that Russia, 
finding herself in a critical position, would ‘ give way at once to any reasonable demand 
about Poland ’ (Palmerston to Russell, 2 March 1863, ibid. p. 85). At the end of June, 
Clarendon declared that Palmerston bad a notion ‘ that Russia is weak & in trouble 
& shd therefore be well kicked’, (Clarendon to Cowley, 27 June 1863, P.O. 519/179.) 

** 1 cannot help thinking ’ Cowley wrote after the Polish insurrection had become 
a major problem of European diplomacy, ‘ that we might now put the Polish question 
on a much better footing, for Russia and Prussia are so weak, that they must do 
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Such also was the opinion of Drouyn.' British diplomatic strategy, 
therefore, was based on the assumption that without any risk of war 
England, in conjunction with other signatories of the Treaty of 
Vienna, could induce the Russian Government to restore to Poland 


the constitutional privileges of which she had been deprived after 
1831, 


Il 


The Emperor Napoleon did not share the belief of the British 
Government in the efficacy of diplomatic action. Nor was he as 
averse as the Cabinet of St. James to the idea of military intervention 
on behalf of the Poles. In fact from the middle of March onwards 
the possibility of French military intervention in Poland was 
canvassed throughout Europe. Cowley reported that Napoleon 
had received a letter from the king of Sweden, who had offered to 
assist with a force of 100,000 * in the restoration of the kingdom of 
Poland. Napoleon himself told one of his advisers ‘ that he had 
not closed his eyes for four nights, thinking of the wrongs of 
Poland and he, a Napoleon, unable to redress them’.6 Wild 
schemes were floating through his brain and during those sleepless 
nights he had visions of Russian grand-dukes and Austrian arch- 
dukes on the throne of a reconstituted Poland,*® of French armies on 
the Rhine’ and of the French occupation of an island in the Baltic.* 
His restlessness was such that Metternich at least considered that 
there was ‘ no other issue to the Polish question than war ’.* 

Alarming news poured into St. Petersburg from Paris ® and 
Berlin." On 4 April, in a last desperate attempt to appease the 
emperor of the French, Budberg called on Drouyn to enquire what 


whatever they are told to do, within reasonable limits by us and France . . .” (Cowley 
to Russell, private, 23 February 1863, F.O. 519/230, copy). A month later, Cowley 
still expressed similar views, although with less conviction: ‘ Nobody will go to war 
for the Poles, but I am one of those who think that firm language may settle it without 
war, if we dare run the risk and hold the language. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that a refusal to listen to us would be a great humiliation which would oblige 
us to show our teeth.’ (Cowley to Bulwer, 20 March 1863, ibid.) 

' Cowley to Russell, 16 March 1863, no. 301, R.A. H. 50/114, copy. 

® Wereszycki is mistaken when he claims that a warlike spirit began to pervade 
European diplomatic circles ‘ from the beginning of April’ (Wereszycki, /oc. cit. p. 88). 

* The king leter claimed that he had offered 60,000, not 100,000 men. (Memor- 
andum of a conversation between Mr. Grey and the king of Sweden, 14 August 1863, 
R.A. I. 106/187, copy.) 

* Cowley to Russell, 26 March 1863, no. 355, secret, bid. H. 50/142, copy. 

® "Tbe same to the same, private, 14 April 1863, F.O. 519/230. 

* The same to the same, 21 and 25 March 1863, nos. 323, confidential, and 353, most 
confidential, ibid. H. 50/129 and H. 50/139, copies. 

7 The sarne to the same, private, 14 April 1863, F.O. 519/230. 

* The same to the same, private, 10 April 1863, R.A. H. 50/158, copy. 

* The sare to the same, private, 31 March 1863, F.O. $19/230. 

'® Napier to Russell, telegram, 5 April, 1863, R.A. H. 50/165, copy. 

't Redern to Bismarck, 12 April 1863, Die Aluswdrtige| Plolitik| Plreussens| 1858-1871 
(hereafter cited as A.P.P.) iii (Oldenburg, 1932), 467 f. 
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Russia could do to satisfy France. He received the reply that 
nothing short of the complete independence of Poland would satisfy 
the French people. If the Tsar felt unable to grant this, he must 
do the best he could to reconcile the Poles to his rule. When 
Budberg despairingly asked whether this was all the return Russia 
was to get for her numerous acts of friendship to France during the 
past six years, he received a chilling reply. At the end of the 
conversation he declared that nothing now remained for Russia 
except to defend herself as best she could.!. On the day after this 
interview the Russian army was placed on a war footing.? Napier 
reported that the Russians had begun to consider war with France 
a not improbable contingency. If France used threats, Russia 
would resist and fight.* ‘ Great excitement and a general expecta- 
tion of war continue to prevail in all classes of society here. National 
patriotic feeling is wound to a high pitch and the Government 
would be supported by public opinion in any measure of severity 
and repression applied to Poland.’* When the Prussian minister 
asked Gorchakov if he believed in the probability of war, the 
vice-chancellor replied that he did: ‘“I do” “ J’y crois”, and 
it is necessary that we should be prepared. It is evident that France 
is determined on war unless she is prevented by England, and we 
do not feel confident that England will do so .. .’.5 

Gorchakov felt convinced that the conduct of Napoleon would 
depend, in the last resort, on the attitude adopted by the British 
Government. On 8 April he had sent a message to London 
explaining that Russia’s armaments were purely defensive in char- 
acter.’ On the following day Brunnow had asked the Foreign 
Secretary about the nature of the representations to be made at St. 
Petersburg. On learning that the British Government based its 
representations on the non-observance of the treaties of 1815, he 
‘expressed some satisfaction that we still founded our demands on 
the basis of that Treaty’. To an anxious enquiry whether the 
British Note was pacific in tone, he received a reassuring reply, 
but Russell felt it necessary to add a warning: 


. the state of things might change. The present overtures of 
Her Majesty’s Government might be rejected. . . . The insurrection 
in Poland might continue and might assume larger dimensions. 

If in such a state of affairs the Emperor of Russia were to take no 
steps of a conciliatory nature, dangerous consequences might arise 
not at present in contemplation. 


1 Cowley to Russell, private, 6 April 1863, P.O. 519/230. 

* Napier to Russell, telegram, 5 April 1863, R.A. H. 50/165, copy 

* The same to the same, 5 April 1863, no. 197, most confidential, ibid. H. 50/169, copy. 
* The same to the same, 17 April 1863, no. 237, tbid. H. 50/194, copy. 

* Buchanan to Russell, 25 April 1863, no. 234, confidential, P.O. 64/541. 

* Redern to Bismarck, 19 April 1863, no. $9, A.P.P., lee. cit. p. 468. 

? Napier to Russell, telegram, 8 April 1863, R.A. H. s0/179 
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Russell, therefore, carnestly recommended an amnesty and the 
adoption of representative institutions for both Russia and Poland." 
Brunnow did not feel reassured. On 21 April in a long letter to 
Gorchakov, he expressed the conviction that, as in 1853, Russia 
must now prepare to sustain a war with Europe.* Gorchakov, in 
alarm, addressed an enquiry to the British Government. Napier 
telegraphed on his behalf: 


The Vice-Chancellor has been informed by Brunnow .. . that 
in his opinion diplomatic action and hope of peace are nearly 
exhausted, and Russia should at once prepare against an attack from 
Europe. France inspires the greatest mistrust. It is very necessary 
for me to know what course Her Majesty’s Government will pursue 
in case of rupture between France and Russia.* 


Russell’s reply contained a qualified reassurance. Opinion in 
France, he considered, was becoming calmer. The wish to have 
diplomatic action by all the powers of Europe showed a desire to 
avoid precipitation. If war were to break out between Russia and 
France, the British Government ‘ would consider very deliberately 
their position’. In the meantime, everything would be done by 
England and Austria to preserve peace.* In reply, the Russian 
Government through Napier informed Russell that it was not 
prepared to make concessions in Poland. The British envoy 
explained : 


In my opinion the Government of Russia cannot be urged by 
external influence to any further concessions in Poland. The 
nation and the Government are essentially of one heart in this 
affair... . . If threatened from abroad, the whole Russian people will 
take up arms and will offer up their fortunes and their lives for their 
Emperor, their national destiny and their Church. The danger of 
wart will be blindly and boldly met. It will matter nothing by whom 
they are threatened or by whom they are attacked. The Govern- 
ment counts on the neutrality of Germany, hopes for that of England, 
but will not yield before any combination. ... Her Majesty’s 
Government may count upon a resolute resistance to foreign 
interference at whatever risk.® 


It occasioned little surprise when Gorchakov’s replies to the notes 
of the three powers turned out to be verbose, polite and entirely 
non-committal.® 


? Russell to Cowley, Bloomfield and Napier, 1o April 1863, R.A. H. 50/182, draft. 

* Brunnow to Gorchakov, 21 April 1863. Copy in Napier to Russell, 28 April. 
1863, no. 290, secret and confidential, sbid. H. 50/212, copy. 

* Napier to Russell, telegram, 28 April 1863, ibid. H. 50/214, copy. 

* Russell to Napier, telegram, 28 April 1863, secret, ‘bid. H. 50/215, copy. 

* Napier to Russell, 29 April 1863, no. 305, sbid. H. 50/222, copy. 

es . the verbiage leaves matters just where they are and the gist is to complain 
of the party of disorder and the foreign Governments that protect it’ (Clarendon to 
Cowley, 6 May 1863, P.O. 519/179). 
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By the middle of April Russell, in the face of Napier’s reports 
from St. Petersburg, had abandoned hope of success.!_ He tried to 
console himself with the feeble reflection that ‘ these representations 
afford a security that the attempt made by Russia after 1832 to 
deprive Poland of its National language and National religion cannot 
be repeated in reliance upon the indifference of Europe’. Cowley 
also had abandoned his earlier hopes.* Palmerston, however, was 
made of sterner stuff. He was of opinion that Napier’s reports wete 
influenced in undue measure by the views of the Russian Govern- 
ment ¢ and saw no reason for abandoning the diplomatic campaign 
in which he was engaged. 

Palmerston’s desire for continued diplomatic pressure on Russia 
was based on the conviction that the Russian troops in Poland would 
be unable to quell the insurrection. Late in March the prime 
minister had sent to Poland an unofficial observer, Laurence 
Oliphant, who had recently resigned from the diplomatic service. 
Oliphant returned to England about the middle of April and re- 
ported that it would be extremely difficult for the Russians to 
suppress the Polish rising.’ Palmerston was probably expressing 
his honest conviction when late in April he told the Prussian 
minister that the Russian troops in Poland had lost all discipline and 
would scatter like chaff in the event of a French landing.* Early in 
May Buchanan transmitted the news, communicated confidentially 
by Bismarck, that the party in St. Petersburg favourable to the 
independence of Poland was growing. Even Gorchakov had 
spoken of an arrangement as no longer impossible.’ Some weeks 
later Napier reported that the amnesty recently granted by the Tsar 
was inoperative and that the insurrection was spreading to Lithu- 
ania.* Palmerston, therefore, had some justification for expressing 
towards the end of May the conviction that it was ‘ very doubtful ’ 
whether the Russians would in fact be able to re-establish their 
position in Poland by force of arms.* This conviction held by 
Palmerston must be constantly borne in mind in any attempt to 
understand his subsequent conduct. If the Russian Government 
was in fact incapable of mastering the insurrection, the time must 

' Cowley to Russell, private, 29 March 1863, P.O. 519/230, copy. 

* Russell to Napier, 17 April 1863, R.A. H. 50/194, draft. 

* Cowley to Odo Russell, private, 14 April 1863, P.O. 519/230, copy. 

* Palmerston to Russell, 10 June and 18 August 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 22 

® Cowley to Russell, private, 19 April 1863, F.O. 519/230 and C. PF. Vitzthum von 
Eckstadt, S¢. Petersburg und London (Stuttgart, 1886), ii. 220 ff. 

* Bernstorff to Bismarck, telegram, 26 April 1863, A.P.P., loc. cit. p. 509 

? Buchanan to Russell, telegram, 8 May 1863, R.A. H. 51/15. 

* Napier to Russell, telegram, 13 May 1863, ibid. H. 51/28. 

* Palmerston to Russell, 28 May 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 22. It should be noted that 
unlike Oliphant, so experienced an observer as White, the British vice-consul in 
Warsaw, considered that in the long run the insurrection must be defeated because 


the insurgents lacked artillery and access to the sea. (Clarendon to Cowley, 29 April 
1863, F.O. 519/179.) 
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come sooner or later when European intervention would become 
effective. 


IV 


Palmerston’s immediate concern, however, was lest the Prussian 
Government, appealed to by that of Russia, should agree to pro- 
posals which might afford the Emperor Napoleon a pretext for an 
attack on the Rhine. It therefore became an object of British 
diplomacy to frighten the Prussian Government out of any in- 
clination it might feel to lend assistance to Russia. On 24 April 
Buchanan, in a conversation with Bismarck, issued a warning that 
a French landing in the Baltic was perfectly feasible even without 
active British participation.' Bismarck was left with the impression 
that the British Government—or at least its representative in Berlin 

might not be averse from allowing Napoleon to conduct a 
localized campaign in the Baltic whilst England was preoccupied 
with her relations with the United States. Before long, Palmerston 
told Bernstorff that the landing in the Baltic of a French corps of 
60,000 men, although not necessarily impending, was a practical 
possibility. England, in view of the public sympathy felt for the 
Poles, would be unable to oppose a French expedition. He 
therefore advised the Russian Government to reach an agreement 
with the Poles.* On 30 April the king of the Belgians, probably 
inspired by Palmerston,‘ wrote a letter to the king of Prussia warning 
him against entering any commitments to come to the assistance of 
Russia. Russia, he declared, was quite capable of defending herself 
against France. If Prussia joined in the fighting, she would be a 
liability to Russia because Napoleon would attack on the Rhine and 
Russia would be obliged to use some of her forces for the defence 
of her ally. The war would be transferred to the territory of 
Prussia and Napoleon could not be blamed for taking advantage of 
any opportunity that might offer. Prussia must not rely on England 
to defend her against France, for Palmerston had declared that he 
would not in any circumstances oppose any measures taken on 
behalf of the Poles.’ King Leopold, therefore, urgently adjured 


' Buchanan to Russell, 24 April 1863, no. 234, confidential, F.O. 64/541. 

® Bismarck to Werther, 24 April 1863, no. 154, A.P.P., be. cit. pp. 507 ff. 

* Bernstorff to Bismarck, telegram, 26 April 1863, no. 159, tbid. p. 513. 

‘In the absence of any possibility of examining the private archives of the king’s 
Cabinet in Brussels, it cannot be established that King Leopold’s letter was directly 
4 inspired by the British prime minister, ‘There is some internal evidence in the letter 
~ itself to support this view. Bismarck, moreover, was well aware that the king of the 
Belgians was in fact an unofficial channel of communications between London and 
Berlin (Bismarck to Savigny, 28 April 1863, no. 60, sbid. p. 518). Again the king of 
Prussia’s reply was clearly addressed to the British Government (William I to Leopold 
1, 5 May 1863, ébid. pp. 543 f.). 

** Lord Palmerston hat erklirt, England werde sich nie den Unternchmungen 
widersetzen, die in cinem polen-freundlichen Sinne begonnen werden widen’ 
Leopold I to William I, 30 April 1863, sbid. pp. 431 f.). 
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his ‘ Royal Brother’ to take no step which might bring about the 
calamities he had described.1 The king of Prussia replied in a 
letter drafted by Bismarck, which was in fact addressed to the 
British Government. He promised that for the time being he 
would continue to pursue a neutral course. He would abandon it 
only in the face of an attack on his territories. Moreover, there 
was, so far, no indication of any kind that the Russian Government 
desired Prussian assistance. On ‘the other hand, an independent 
Poland would be the equivalent of a permanent French army of 
150,000 encamped on the Vistula and would be a constant menace 
to Prussia and to the peace of Europe. This fact should be pointed 
out to the British Government.? This reply, whilst not completely 
reassuring from the point of view of Palmerston, meant that, after 
its unfortunate experience in the affair of the Alvensleben Con- 
vention, the Prussian Government would think twice before 
committing itself to the support of Russia.* 

Assured of Prussian ‘ neutrality’, Palmerston determined to 
continue his diplomatic campaign against the Russian Government. 
Russell, in casting around for a means of helping the Polish in- 
surgents, had hit on the expedient of suggesting an armistice of one 
year to be agreed to by the Russian Government and the leaders of 
the insurrection. Palmerston found the idea acceptable. On 6 
May, therefore, Russell proposed to the Governments of France 
and Austria that the three countries should jointly recommend to 
Russia an armistice of one year. During the armistice, Russian 
troops would occupy the chief fortresses and military posts; the 
administration of the country would be handed over to a govern- 
ment composed of Poles ‘in whom the Polish nation were known 
to repose confidence’. Such an arrangement would ‘ afford time 
for deliberation and concert ’.® 

The proposal was eagerly taken up by the French Government. 
The emperor felt ‘ considerable ambition to connect the resuscitation 
of Poland with the reign of Napoleon the Third’, but since there 
was no longer in France any widespread sympathy for the Poles 
and since the practical obstacles in the way of single-handed inter- 
vention on their behalf appeared almost insuperable, Napoleon had 


1* Ich bitte daher Eure Majestat instandigst de ne poser aucun acte qui pourrait 
étre interprété comme un acte d’alliance ou de coopération’ (Leopold | to William I, 
30 April 1863, no. 60, A.P.P., loc. cit. pp. 431 £.). 

* William 1 to Leopold I, 5 May 1863, sbid. pp. 543 f. The concluding paragraph 
strongly suggests that the letter was in fact addressed to the British Government. 

* In fact, Bismarck explained to Oubril, the Russian minister in Berlin, that con 
siderations of German policy would for the time being induce Prussia—in spite of 
her Russian sympathies—to pursue a policy of neutrality. (Oubril to Gorchakov, 
24 April/6 May 1863, no. 165, confidential, ibid. pp. 554 f.) 

* Palmerston to Russell, 5 April 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 22. It is clear from the 
contents that the date of this communication is not 5 April but 5 May 1863 

5 Russell to Cowley, 6 May 1863, P.O. 7/648, no. 92. 
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come to the conclusion that he must induce the British Government 
to take the lead. He had therefore informed Russell in a personal 
message that whilst he would in no circumstances act alone, he was 
ready to follow any British lead.1. He was now glad to accept a 
proposal which would commit the British Government to further 
action against Russia.* 

Elsewhere, as might have been expected, the British proposal 
did not meet with a favourable reception. ‘The Russians treated it 
with indignant scorn.* Rechberg refused to believe that the idea 
of an armistice was meant to be taken seriously * and Bismarck 
described it as absurd. Palmerston and Russell, nevertheless, were 
determined to persevere. When on 10 May the Austrian Govern- 
ment put forward its celebrated six points to be proposed to Russia, 
Palmerston considered that the moment had arrived for a further 
attempt to press the suggestion on Rechberg.* He felt that an 
armistine, under whatever name it might be established, was ‘ an 
indispensable preliminary to negotiation ’.’ The Austrian Govern- 
ment, however, was adamant. Nothing, the British minister in 
Vienna reported early in June, would ‘ induce Austria to recommend 
an armistice at St. Petersburg ’.* 

The knowledge that Rechberg would not recommend an armis- 
tice did not alter Palmerston’s insistence on his proposal. Austria, 
he argued, was restrained by many considerations from supporting 
the idea, but England must be guided by considerations of her own: 

‘regard for the character of England, regard for public opinion, 
regard for our own consistency—and there does not appear any 
sufficient reason why we should throw those considerations over in 
order to make proposals identical with those of Austria’. When 
the queen expressed her misgivings about the proposed armistice ” 
and warned urgently against any action in conjunction with France 
alone, Palmerston and Russell replied with humanitarian arguments 
about the need for ending the bloodshed in Poland ™ and expressud 
the opinion that co-operation with Napoleon was the most effective 


'* He is determined to do nothing alone, and not only that, but he will only follow 
if you will take the lead. We used those words in English—tell that to Russell.’ 
(Flahault to Russell, 29 April 1863, R.A. H. 50/220, copy.) 

* Cowley to Russell, private, 7, 12 and 15 May 1863, P.O. 519/230. 

* Clarendon to Cowley, 3 June 1863, F.O. 519/179, and Gorchakov to the Russian 
envoy in Vienna, copy in Napier to Russell, 20 May 1863, no 346, secret and confidential, 
R.A. H. 51/36, copy. 

* Cowley to Russell, 12 May 1863, no. 566, confidential, ibid. H. 51/23, copy. 

* Bismarck to Goltz, telegram, 9 May 1863, no. 203, A.P.P., boc. cit. p. $47, 0. 4. 

* Memorandum by Palmerston, 15 May 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 22. 

7 Palmerston to Russell, 28 May 1863, sbid. 

* Bloomfield to Russell, private, 4 June 1863, R.A. H. 51/62, copy. 

* Palmerston to Russell, 14 June 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 22. 

'© Grey to Russell, 31 May 1863, transmitting memorandum from the queen, P.R.O. 
30/22, 14 and the queen to Russell, 1 June 1863, R.A. H. 51/55, copy. " Tbid. 

'® Memorandum by Palmerston, 1 June 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 22. 
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method of restraining his ambitions.'' In the end, it was agreed 
that each of the three Governments should give its advice in its own 
particular way * and that the British reply to Gorchakov should 
include the proposal for an armistice. 


Behind the proposal for an armistice cloaked in humanitarian 
guise, Palmerston concealed a more ambitious programme. At 
the moment of first discussing the possibility of an armistice the 
aged premier had also examined the possibility of making the 
Archduke Maximilian the ruler of an independent Polish State. It 
was, he declared, ‘a suggestion applicable to a state of things not 
yet come to pass, but which may possibly arise’.* It was perhaps 
too soon to make to Russia proposals not founded on the treaties 
of 1815, but if the war continued much longer and if the Poles 
continued to make head, the idea deserved consideration.* By the 
end of May, Palmerston had further elaborated his plans. Laid up 
at Brocket with a gouty knee, the aged prime minister, unable to 
stir from his sofa, had contemplated the European scene and 
conveyed to the Foreign Secretary the results of his meditations. 
There must be first of all a stoppage of the fighting in Poland, 
followed by a conference of the countries which had signed the 
treaty by which Poland was attached to Russia. Before entering 
the conference, England and France must agree that the result to be 
aimed at should be the setting up of ‘a separate and independent 
Kingdom of Poland . . . confined to the limits assigned to the 
Kingdom of Poland by the Treaty of Vienna, with the addition of 
the territory and town of Cracow’. Russia and Prussia would not 
like the proposal; France would probably agree to it without 
difficulty; Sweden would ‘ rejoice at any clipping of the wings of 
Russia’. Spain and Portugal might be expected to follow England 
and France ‘ especially as the new Kingdom would be Catholic’. 
On the chances of Austrian adhesion Palmerston wisely forbore to 
speculate.® 

On 31 May Palmerston was able to explain his ideas privately to 
the Austrian minister in London * and four days later, Bloomfield 
discussed the matter with Rechberg. The latter, however, showed 
no enthusiasm for a plan which, he feared, would deprive the 
Habsburg empire of a rich and fertile province. A hint that 


1 Russell to the queen, 1 June 1863, and Russell to Grey, 2 June 1863, R.A. H. 
$1/57 and H. 51/58. 

* Palmerston to Russell, 16 June 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 22. 

* The same to the same, 5 May 1863, ibid. 

* The same to the same, 5 April 1863, ibid. ‘The contents make it clear that the 
date should be 5 May 1863. 

* The same to the same, 28 May 1863, ibid. Palmerston knew very well that, in 
the long run, the Poles would not be satisfied with anything less than the frontiers of 
1772 (the same to the same, 15 May 1863, sbid.). 

* The same to the same, 31 May 1863, ibid. 
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compensation for Austria might be found, ‘ the Principalities for 
instance ’, completely failed to move him. Moldavia and Wallachia 
could never replace Galicia, ‘ a nest-egg of her Army and a source 
of great Revenue . . . for which Austria would be prepared to 
fight if necessary’.' ‘The Austrian refusal put an end to Palmer- 
ston’s dream of an independent Poland. 

The policy of proposing an armistice and of discussing the 
possibility of an independent Poland has been criticized by his- 
torians as unrealistic and impracticable. ‘ Such proposals’, writes 
Seton-Watson, ‘unless backed by force, were entirely divorced 
from reality.’* Palmerston, it is suggested, was growing senile 
and had lost his grasp of realities? There is little evidence to 
support this view, and in July Clarendon was to pay a remarkable 
tribute to the vigour and lucidity of his old chief.4 Palmerston’s 
proposals are to be explained not by old age but by the underlying 
assumptions of his policy. The conduct of the prime minister was 
based on the idea that the Russians were unable to master the Polish 
insurrection—an idea which during the spring and summer of 1863 
was not entirely unreasonable. If the Russian Government failed 
to suppress the rising, it would, sooner or later, have to come to 
terms with the Polish national movement. The moment when 
Russia wearied of the struggle would be the one when the inter- 
vention of European diplomacy would at last become effective. 
This Russian ‘ surrender ’, Palmerston considered, could be hastened 
by diplomatic pressure and the proposal of an armistice was ‘ a good 
step for keeping alive the concert between us and France on Polish 
affairs’. Palmerston believed Russia to be weak, and he had 
moreover an exaggerated idea of the efficacy of diplomacy and of 
‘European opinion’. ‘ Now I always thought’, he would soon 
explain to the house of commons, ‘. . . that the power of public 
opinion is almost equal to that of arms, and no doubt public opinion 
is a powerful engine in its influence upon the conduct of men and 
governments.’*® If, sooner or later, the Russian Government 
could be brought to join in a European conference, it was desirable 
to explore informally the possibilities of an acceptable solution of 
the Polish question; and it was therefore not entirely unreasonable 


! Bloomfield to Russell, private, 4 June 1863, P.R.O, 30/22, 42. 

® Seton-Watson, op. cit. p. 433; cf. also Bell, op. cit. pp. 345 f. 

5 Thid. p. 437 and Ramsay, op. cit. p. 89. 

‘Palmerston ‘. . . looked as well & spoke as stoutly last night as if he had not 
been suffering very severely for his boyish freaks—he is the marvel of the age & people 
look upon him as an institution that it would be sinful to disturb until time crumbles 
him into dust’ (Clarendon to Cowley, 11 July 1863, F.O. 519/179; cf. also E. Ashley, 
Viscount Palmerston (2nd edn., London, 1876), ii. 229. 

5 Palmerston to Russell, 5 April (this should read 5 May) 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 14. 

* Parliamentary Debates, 4rd ser., clxxii. 1130. Palmerston’s utterance is curiously 
ambiguous and seems to project what he regarded as an undoubted axiom of British 
politics into the international field. 
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to try to reach some understanding with the Austrian Government 
about the type of settlement to which it might adhere. 

Contrary to a widespread belief, Palmerston’s diplomatic cam- 
paign was, moreover, backed by the sanction of force. A French 
expedition to the Baltic remained throughout the spring and summer 
of 1863 a distinct possibility, and Palmerston made the most of this 
fact in his conversations with foreign diplomats. The Russian 
Government came to regard war with France as a not unlikely 
contingency.! Moreover, the Tsar and Gorchakov knew that 
Sweden would support Napoleon in his campaign. They fully 
realized the crucial importance of the attitude which England would 
adopt in the event of a Franco-Russian clash. They feared that, 
in the last resort, she would intervene in the conflict on the side ot 
France.* In fact, Russian diplomacy was haunted by memories of 
the Crimean War.’ Palmerston’s diplomatic campaign, therefore 
was backed by a very real threat of the use of force, a threat which 
was taken seriously in the Russian capital. 

Yet Palmerston’s diplomacy was in essence a game of bluff. He 
knew that, whatever his personal inclinations, his colleagues, 
backed by the queen, and parliament, supported by public opinion, 
would in no foreseeable circumstances sanction military intervention 
on behalf of the Polish insurgents.* There was no desire to repeat 
once more the experience of the Crimean War. Without at least 

‘1 Napier to Russell, 17 April 1863, no. 237, R.A. H. 50/194, copy; Redern to 
Bismarck, 19 Alpril 1863, no. 59, A.P.P., p. 468; Brunnow to Gorchakov, 21 April 
1863, copy in Napier to Russell, 28 April 1863, no. 290, secret and confidential, 
R.A. H. 50/212 copy; Napier to Russell, private, 10 June 1863, sbid. H. 51/74; the 
same to the same, private, 24 June 1863, ébid. H. 51/101. 

* The same to the same, 17 April 1863, no. 237, ébid. H. 50/194, copy 

* Redern to Bismarck, 19 April 1863, no. 59, A.P.P., p. 468, and Buchanan to 
Russell, 25 April 1863, no. 234, confidential, F.O. 64/541. 

“It is a travesty of the facts to suggest as do Wereszycki (oc. cit. pp. 88 and 107), 
Charles-Roux (0p. cit. pp. 350 f.), Bell (op. cit. p. 347) and others, that the Tsar and 
Gorchakov felt certain that in no circumstances would there be active British inter 
vention on behalf of the Poles. The only evidence adduced in support of this view 
consists of a pacific speech delivered by Russell on 8 June (Wereszycki, /oc. cit. p. 93) 
and the incontrovertible fact that the Russian Government refused to yield to diplo- 
matic pressure. ‘There is, however, ample evidence to show that the Russian Govern 
ment was extremely apprehensive of the possibility of British intervention in the event 
of a rupture with France. (Napier to Russell, 29 April 1863, no. 305, R.A. H. 50/222; 
27 May 1863, no. 372, tbid. H. 51/44; 22 July 1863, no. 524, sbid. H. 51/136 and others; 
Redern to Bismarck, 19 April 1863, no. 59, A.P.P. p. 468; Brunnow to Gorchakov, 
21 April and 10/22 June 1863, copies in Napier to Russell, 28 April 1863, n 
secret and confidential, and 1 July 1863, no 462, secret and confidential, bid. H. 5 
copy, and P.O. 65/634. 5 Ibid, 

* On 6 May, Clarendon told Cowley: ‘ There is the greatest possible indisposition 


299, 


here to go to war for a matter so indifferent to us as Poland but we have a few noisy 
mischief making fellows who revel in their irresponsibility and cheap patriotism and 
who are creating an uneasy feeling . . .’ (Clarendon to Cowley, 6 May 1863, F.O. 
§19/179). Ont July, the former Foreign Secretary remarked: ‘ The House of Com- 
mons is not warlike for Poland certainly, nor is the country, tor all that frothy feeling 
which at first was manifested has long since subsided, but the Cabinet as a body is 
more pacific than either Parliament or Public’ (the same to the same, 1 July 1863, sbid.). 
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British naval support, however, the Emperor Napoleon was 
unlikely to move—at least so long as he was committed to his 
Mexican expedition. If, therefore, the Russian Government were 
to call Palmerston’s bluff and to refuse all concessions, the British 
ministers would be placed in an embarrassing position. 

The British proposal of an armistice together with the despatch 
of the three notes to St. Petersburg created a general impression 
that Palmerston and Russell were bent on war. Such was the 
opinion of Apponyi * and Rechberg,? of Bernstorff,* Bismarck,* and 
Brunnow.® It was in these circumstances that Napier on 27 May 
called on Gorchakov to warn him that intervention in one form or 
another was probably impending: ‘We were entering upon a new 
stage of the negotiation. I would ever deeply regret if anything 
I had said should in the least degree induce the Russian government 
to count upon the indifference or neutrality of England in case more 
serious complications should arise from these discussions.’ Gor- 
chakov replied that ‘ for his part he had, he must confess it with 
regret, never counted with confidence on the neutrality of England 
in case of a rupture in this cause. He feared that Her Majesty’s 
Government would cast in their lot with that of France, to what 
extent or for what purpose he was not able to judge.’ ® 

Four days after this interview, the Tsar addressed an appeal to 
his uncle, the king of Prussia. The situation, he declared, was 
steadily deteriorating.’ War was expected in August; it might 
start in the Baltic or on the Vistula ; it could easily spread to the 
Rhine. What help, in these circumstances, could Russia expect 
from Prussia ? ® 

The situation had now arisen which Palmerston had anticipated 
in his earlier warnings to the Prussian Government, and there can 
be little doubt that the British promptings did not fail to influence 
the reply drafted by Bismarck and the king. It was impossible, 
King William declared, to commit himself without a preyious 

1 The same to the same, 3 June 1863, F.O. 519/179 and Goltz to Bismarck, 20 May 
1863, no. 166, most confidential, A.P.P., pp. 580 f., cf. also Vitzthum, op. cit. p. 228. 

* Bloomfield to Russell, private, 4 June 1863, R.A. H. 51/62, copy. 

® Bernstorff to Bismarck, 11 May 1863, no. 185, A.P.P., p. 566 and Vitzthum, 
op. cit. p. 224. Bernstorff was the Prussian minister in London. 

* Oubril to Gorchakov, 17 May 1863, A.P.P., p. $74, 9. 1. Cf. also Bismarck to 
Rosenberg (Prussian minister in Stockholm), 2 June 1863, ibid. p. 594, n. 1. 

® Brunnow to Gorchakov, 10/22 June 1863, copy in Napier to Russell, 1 July 
1863, no. 462, secret and confidential, F.O. 65/634. 

* Napier to Russell, 27 May 1863, no. 372, R.A. H. 51/44, copy. 

7* Il m’est impossible de méconnaitre combien la situation politique s’aggrave.’ 
(Alexander II to William I, 20 May/1 June 1863, A.P.P., p. $97.) 

** Je Vous demande la confidence du point de vue sous lequel Vous envisagez 
Vos devoirs et Vos intéréts, ceux de la Prusse et de l’Allemagne en face de cette 
éventualité. . . . Je sais que je puis compter sur Vous,—mais dans quelles éventualités 
et dans quelle mesure Vos intéréts Vous porteront-ils 4 un concours actif? . . . Ce 
n’est point une ouverture diplomatique que je Vous addresse, c’est un appel que je 
fais 4 Votre loyale amitié’ (/bid.). 
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understanding with Austria and the Federal Diet. Moreover, 
Prussian assistance might prove of little value to Russia in the event 
of a French attack. In view of the advanced season of the year, such 
an attack was no longer probable, but should it still develop, the 
Prussian Government could not at the moment promise anything 
beyond an attitude of benevolent neutrality.’ 

The position of Russia was now critical, War was expected to 
break out in August and the empire would have to face a possible 
European coalition without a single ally. But the nation was 
determined to resist. ‘ The prevailing sentiment here even among 
reflecting and independent Russians would be to break off nego- 
tiations, to repel all interference from abroad, to disavow the Treaty 
of Vienna and to deal with the Polish question as one of purely 
internal concern.’* ‘The emperor was prepared for war and almost 
believed it to be inevitable. It was the fashion in official society 
to say so, and Gorchakov spoke in this strain. Russia was em- 
barrassed and ill-prepared, but the nation was united and capable of 
great sacrifices. The Russians were reluctant to contemplate war 
but their patriotism was roused.‘ 

This was the rock on which the bark of Palmerston’s Polish 
policy was wrecked. Already by the middle of June, the firmness 
of Russia had so impressed Palmerston and Russell that they had 
abandoned all serious hope of success. It therefore occasioned 
little surprise when Gorchakov’s reply, delivered in London on 18 
July, proved to be ‘ very unsatisfactory’. The Foreign Secretary 
at once informed the French Government that, in his opinion, the 
diplomatic campaign on behalf of the Poles should now be ter- 
minated by a final Franco-British declaration. The two Govern- 
ments should address to St. Petersburg a communication laying 
upon Russia ‘the whole responsibility of what may occur’ and 
reserving to themselves the full right ‘to act hereafter as the 
interests of Europe and the obligations of the Treaty of 1815 
entitle us to do’.? On 20 July Palmerston defended in the house 
of commons a policy which had been wrecked by Russia’s deter- 
mination to repel all foreign intervention.* It was the obituary of 
his Polish campaign. 

' William I to Alexander II (17 June 1863), A.P.P., pp. 626 ff 

* Napier to Russell, 27 May 1863, no. 372, R.A. H. 51/44, copy 

* The same to the same, private, 10 June 1863, ibid. H. 51/74, copy. 

* The same to the same, private, 24 June 1863, tbid. H. 51/101 

* Russell to Palmerston, 29 May and 1o June 1863, Wereszycki, /oc. cit. p. 91 and 
Palmerston to Russell, 10 June 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 22. 

* Russell to Cowley, 18 July 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 105 7 [bid 

** Her Majesty’s Government in this case did that which | think was: required by 
the public opinion of the country and which was advocated in debates in this House. 
We also did that which we had a right to do—we invoked the Treaty of Vienna, and 
we obtained the concurrence of France, of Austria, of Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, 


Belgium, and Sweden, all of which agreed with us in urging upon Russia a milder 
course towards the Poles.’ (Parl. Debates, loc. cit. p. 1144.) 
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VI 


The Emperor Napoleon would not resign himself so easily to a 
major diplomatic defeat. He realized that nothing was now likely 
to be achieved without military intervention and was eager that 
operations should be begun. He was, however, fully aware that 
on account of his Mexican commitments, he was unable to intervene 
single-handed.! It must therefore be his object to lure the British 
Government into a position from which there was no retreat. On 
20 June Drouyn had formally proposed to the Governments 
of England and Austria that in anticipation of a negative reply 
from St. Petersburg or of an inconclusive conference, the three 
Cabinets should sign a diplomatic instrument defining their further 
intentions. He had suggested ‘the signature of an act which 
should demonstrate that the three Governments were quite resolved 
on their future policy—that while they desired the favourable 
termination of the Polish question by pacific means, they reserved 
to themselves, in case of the failure of diplomatic procedure, to have 
recourse to such other measures, as they may deem advisable ’.* 
Drouyn openly admitted that ‘ the chance of war was not excluded 
from his thoughts; though his conviction was that in the present 
condition of Russia, war was all but impossible ’.* 

Russell, on receiving this proposal, had immediately circulated 
it to members of the Cabinet dispersed on their holidays. He had 
at the same time informed them that it was his intention to reject 
the French suggestion and had asked those who agreed with this 
policy to sign their names. ‘ Nearly all, including Lord Palmerston, 
signed.’* The British decision was communicated to the French 
Government. 

Drouyn, on hearing of the British refusal, declared that the 
emperor’s regret would equal his own. He had hoped, by the 
proposed engagement, to define the scope of the alliance. This 
would have set limits to possible French acquisitions in the event of 
war, and the true policy of the British Government would have been 
to accept his proposal. In that event, France would no longer have 
been a free agent, but now, in the event of the three Powers ‘ ad- 
mitting their helplessness and each acting within itself’, ‘.. . he 


' Cowley to Russell, 15 and 19 May 1863, F.O. 19/230; Cowley to Hudson, 12 
May 1863, sbid. ; Vitzthum, op. cit. p. 227. Fould, the most peaceable of Napoleon’s 
ministers told Cowley that however strongly he tad been opposed to the Mexican 
war, he now realized that it had ‘ saved France from a European one’ (Cowley to 
Russell, private, 9 June 1863, F.O. 519/230). 

* The same to the same, 26 June 1863, no. 735, confidential, R.A. H. 51/103, copy. 

* Ibid. Cowley considered that Napoleon’s game was clear: ‘He wants to lead 
England and Austria step by step into a war for Poland as he did in 1853-54 for other 
purposes’ (ibid.). 

* Russell to the Cabinet, 22 June 1863, P.R.O. 30/22, 27 and Russell to the queen, 
27 June 1863, R.A. H. 51/105. 
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did not say it would be the case but it might happen that France 
would be agitated by other desires than those which impelled her 
now’. In London the threat implied in Drouyn’s declaration was 
taken seriously, so s¢riously, indeed, that for the first time since the 
beginning of the Polish insurrection Palmerston and Russell began 
to consider in earnest what attitude England should adopt if 
Napoleon went to war with Russia. The outcome of their re- 
flections was an important despatch to Cowley: ‘ I have to remark ’, 
wrote Russell, ‘that it must not be supposed that in case France 
were singly to make war for Poland, Great Britain would admit her 
own helplessness and retire within herself. She would insist on 
certain conditions in favour of the integrity of Germany and against 
encroachments on the part of France, before she consented to be 
neutral,’ This need not be said to Drouyn for the present but a 
further point must be made clear to him at once: 


It would be misleading the French government if we were to 
allow them to suppose that in the present state of things, and in the 
existing state of feeling and opinion in Parliament and in the Country, 
Her Majesty’s Government would undertake, or would find support 
in a war against Russia for Poland, however great the sympathy and 
interest may be which are felt throughout the United Kingdom in 
favour of the Poles.* 


On 5 July, therefore, Cowley informed Drouyn that whatever 
sympathy for the Poles might be felt in Great Britain, ‘ it would not 
induce the country to go to war with Russia’.* This declaration 
made it certain that there would be no European war over Poland 
in 1863. Napoleon, indeed, was still to make further efforts to 


draw the British Government into more determined intervention, 


but Palmerston and Russell were adamant in refusing engagements 
which could now only result in either war or further humiliation.® 
By the middle of August Napoleon had finally come to realize that 
all thought of military action must be postponed until 1864.° 


1 Cowley to Russell, 26 June 1863, no. 735, confidential, R.A. H. 51/103, copy. 
Cowley in this despatch describes two interviews with Drouyn, one before and 


after the British refusal 


one 


* Two drafts of this despatch exist in the archives of the Foreign Office. The 
first, written by a clerk, contains important alterations and additions in the hand 
writing of both Palmerston and Russell. The second is a fair copy (both 
to Cowley, 3 June (this should read July) 1863, F.O. 27/1480, no. 857 
drafts). 


in Russell 


, confidential, 


* Cowley to Russell, 6 July 1863, no. 786, confidential, R.A. H. 51/115, copy 

* Cowley now felt able to assure Russell that the French Government would adopt 
* whatever line of conduct may be determined upon by that of Austria and Great 
Britain ’ (sbid.). 

* Palmerston to Russell, 3 August 1863, P.R.O. 40/22, 22 

* Charles XV of Sweden was the recipient of a letter in which Napoleon announced 
that, with or without England, he intended to act in the Baltic in the spring of 1864 
(Memorandum of conversation between Mr. Grey and the king of Sweden, 14 August 


1863, R.A. 1. 106/187, copy.) 
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The British refusal to support Napoleon in a military campaign 
in the Baltic, following as it did upon the earlier reluctance to 
protest jointly with France against the Alvensleben Convention, put 
a severe strain on what little still survived of the once mighty 
Anglo-French alliance. It hardly required a third rebuff, ad- 
ministered ‘in terms bordering upon discourtesy ’,' to put an end 
to what had become at best a ‘ mariage de convenance’.*? The days 
of the alliance were numbered. 


VII 


British diplomatic intervention on behalf of the Polish insurgents 
owed its origin to the pressure of public opinion. There is no 
evidence whatever to suggest that Palmerston and Russell rushed 
blindly into the fray to forestall a Russian move in the Balkans, drive 
a wedge between France and Russia, or even to help the Poles. The 
British ministers were slow to move and did not take action until 
urged to do so by the house of commons. 

After they had addressed their first remonstrance to St. Peters- 
burg, Russell and Palmerston set out to secure the co-operation of 
France. That co-operation was readily afforded; even the most 
fanatical protagonists of the view that France was ‘ led astray’ by 
her British ally have been unable to demonstrate that the French 
Government at any stage in the proceedings showed genuine 
reluctance to associate itself with British action at St. Petersburg. 
On the contrary, for every step the British Government was prepared 
to take, that of France was eager to make two. It was French 
diplomacy which brought the heaviest pressure to bear at Vienna in 
order to associate Austria with the western Powers, and it was again 
the French Government which, almost from the beginning of the 
crisis, toyed with the idea of an ultimatum to Russia followed by a 
naval expedition to the Baltic. 

Palmerston’s primary purpose in organizing collective action 
against the Russian Government was neither to separate France and 


Russia nor yet to score a diplomatic victory over the Emperor 
Napoleon. Strange though it may appear to some, the prime 
minister’s most important object was undoubtedly to help the Poles 
and weaken the power of Russia. What he hoped to do was to 
force the Russian Government under the threat of possible war with 


several European Powers to make concessions to the Poles. He 


' Seton-Watson, op. cit. p. 436. The occasion for the rebuff was Napoleon’s 
invitation, in November, to a congress of European sovereigns. 

* In February, Napoleon had spoken rather disdainfully of the ‘ mariage de raison 
qui lie les deux Puissances occidentales dans toutes les grandes questions qui se 
présentent’, contrasting it with the ‘ liaison étroite et passionnée’ which he was 
proposing to Austria. (Metternich to Rechberg, 26 February 1863, Oncken, op. eit. 


P- 7+) 
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intended first to secure an armistice and then to bring about a 
European conference which would lead to the establishment of an 
autonomous Polish State. 

In their diplomatic campaign Palmerston and Russell achieved 
two preliminary successes. They were able to impress on the 
Prussian Government the extreme danger of any close association 
with Russia, and when the Tsar applied to the king of Prussia for 
military assistance in the event of a French attack, he received a 
discouraging reply. In this way the British ministers had much to 
do with bringing about the complete isolation of Russia. They 
also succeeded in convincing the chanceries of Europe that England 
was in earnest and that a renewal of the Crimean coalition was a 
serious possibility. There is no justification whatsoever for the 
view that the British warnings were not taken seriously at St. 
Petersburg. On the contrary, it is perfectly clear that the Tsar and 
Gorchakov were extremely nervous about the British attitude and 
felt that in the event of a Franco-Russian conflict it would not be 
possible to rely on British neutrality. Palmerston, therefore, 
achieved two important tactical successes; as a result, a completely 
isolated Russia seemed threatened with attack from a powerful 
European coalition. 

Moreover, the assumptions underlying Palmerston’s policy were 
not completely unfounded. Russia in fact was extremely weak and 
the Polish insurrection was to drag on into the spring of 1864. Where 
Palmerston did miscalculate, however, was in doubting Russia’s 
will to resist regardless of odds. Although faithfully informed by 
Napier of the state of public opinion in Russia, he preferred to 
discount the envoy’s reports as being unduly influenced by the 
atmosphere prevailing in the Russian capital. Blinded by his belief 
in Russia’s weakness, the aged premier—unlike the more prudent 
Clarendon '—failed to see that it was practically impossible for 
Alexander II to surrender to Polish insurgents backed by the 
diplomacy of the west. In fact, the state of Russian opinion 
encouraged the Tsar’s resistance; Gorchakov called Palmerston’s 
bluff—and British diplomacy suffered a resounding defeat. 

Palmerston, in fact, had carried out a diplomatic reconnaissance 
in force and when, towards the end of June, he had convinced 
himself of the strength of the enemy’s position, he was ready to 
abandon the campaign. Napoleon, on the other hand, was deter- 
mined not to rest until he had achieved some tangible success both 
for Poland and for France. He intended to follow up a preliminary 


1* 1 don’t well see’, Clarendon had written in February, ‘ how, without lowering 
himself in the eyes of his subjects, he can promise reform or better Government or a 
faithful execution of the engagements of 1815 in the face of a spreading insurrection 
which he must at present believe that he has the means of putting down.’ (Clarendon 
to Cowley, 26 February 1863, F.O. 519/179.) Cf. the same to the same, 28 Marcl 
1863, sbid. 
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diplomatic skirmish with at least a naval demonstration and, if 
necessary, with military operations against Russia. Palmerston and 
Russell were unwilling to join in any such measures: no British 
interest of sufficient importance was involved in the resurrection of 
Poland. It seems probable that Palmerston would have watched 
with secret satisfaction a French expedition to the Baltic; he may 
even have contemplated the possibility of limited naval intervention 
by England at a later date; ' but in the meantime he was well aware 
that in the prevailing state of public opinion the British Government 
could neither take the initiative nor give active encouragement to 
Napoleon’s warlike schemes. 

The British refusal to follow up diplomatic remonstrances with 
warlike action caused great irritation in Paris. The eagerness with 
which Palmerston and Russell had thrown themselves into the fray 
had encouraged the belief that, in the event of a Russian refusal, 
they would react with more than words.? In the event, their early 
impetuosity and later hesitations had forced Napoleon to accept a 
humiliating defeat. Within a few months, Russell’s brusque 
rejection of the emperor’s proposal for a European congress was to 
inflict on him a further humiliation. Napoleon was not of a 
forgiving nature and it is certain that British conduct during the 
Polish crisis delivered the death-blow to the alliance of the two 
countries.* 

The end of the Franco-British alliance was an event of European 
importance; it might, indeed, be described as one of the remote 
causes of the French disaster at Sedan. Anglo-French discord 
about Poland made impossible a joint policy in the question of 
Schleswig-Holstein; the failure of England and France to co- 
operate in defence of the Danish monarchy was a necessary element 
in the first of Bismarck’s successes. The editors of the French 
documents on the origins of the war of 1870 argue, not without 
justification, ‘que accord de la France et de |’Angleterre, s'il 
s’était établi et manifesté dans la question des duchés, aurait suffi 


4 maintenir pour bien des années la paix et le respect des traités ’.4 

'* The Cabinet is as pacific as possible’, Clarendon reported to Cowley late in 
June, ‘ though | believe that an exception must be made for Palmerston’ (the same to 
the same, 27 June 1863, P.O. 519/179). Cowley accepted this view. ‘I am told that 
Palmerston is not altogether averse to cutting the knot with the sword, being convinced 
that Russia can’t fight. There I believe he is right, but the country is dead against 
him.’ (Cowley to Bulwer, 3 July 1863, F.O. 519/230, copy.) 

* At no stage during the crisis, however, had either Palmerston, Russell or Cowley 
given the French Government any undertaking, formal or informal, that England would 
follow France in a policy of military intervention. 

*A member of the Cabinet after the British refusal of Napoleon’s invitation told 
the Saxon minister in London that there would now be ‘ no more talk . . . of the 
beneficent Anglo-French alliance’. ‘That ‘foolish catchword’ was ‘ put in the 
lumber-room ” (Bell, op. cit. p. 352). 

* Les Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-1871 (Paris, 1910), i, p. x. The 
queen of the Netherlands, at the time of the final break-up of the alliance, had expressed 
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It was the breach between England and France precipitated by the 
Polish question which prevented their co-operation in maintaining 
the Danish treaties of 1852 and thus opened the road to Bismarck. 

Palmerston and Russell, therefore, had pursued during the 
Polish crisis a policy as far-reaching in its consequences as it had 
been unsuccessful in its results. In trying to assist the Poles by a 
game of diplomatic bluff, they had unwittingly helped to pave the 
way for the future greatness of Germany. The two ministers were 
undoubtedly far from realizing the more distant consequences of 
their conduct, but to the historian of a later age it seems clear that 
their policy, in its results, contributed to the emergence of the 
German empire and thus helped to revolutionize the European 
diplomatic scene. 

W. E. Mosse. 


a similar view about the significance of the event. ‘ It is the death-blow of an alliance 
which ought to have dominated the world, managed the affairs of the Continent, 
assured us an era of peace’ (quoted in Seton-Watson, op. cit. p. 436). It is strange 
that in spite of their awareness of the fact that the origins of Sedan can be traced back 
to the Polish crisis of 1863, the editors of the official French documents find reasons 
for beginning the series with the struggle for Schleswig-Holstein. (Origines, 


i, p. 2.) 
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Notes and Documents 


The Norse Emigration to the Faeroe Islands 


Ir is related by Snorri Sturluson in the Heimskring/a that the Faeroe 
Islands were first discovered and settled in the reign of Harald 
Harfagri.! This, however, is an obvious anachronism. The 
Norsemen, as is apparent from the testimony of the Irish geographer, 
Dicuil, were already sailing to the islands by about the year 800. 
Their appearance was followed by the departure of the Irish clerics 
(papar) who had been settled on the Faeroe Islands since the begin- 
ning of the eighth century. It was these earlier settlers who had 
stocked the islands with the sheep which still abounded there on 
the arrival of the Norsemen.* A runic inscription, discovered at 
Kirkjuboer, has been ascribed to about the year 800. According 
to the Landndmabik, Nadodd, a Viking from Agder, who is mcn- 
tioned as one of the early voyagers to Iceland, was already living on 
the Faeroe Islands, where he must have settled about the middle of 
the ninth century. Also according to the Landndmabék, the grand- 
son of Grim Kamban (who is stated to have been the first Norseman 
to settle in the islands) arrived in the Faeroes in the early years of 
the same century. There can be no doubt but that the first voyages 
of the Norsemen to the Faeroe Islands preceded by more than two 
generations their discovery of Iceland in Harald Harfagri’s time. 
An ocean passage such as this would scarcely have been possible 
without a great deal of previous experience of voyaging to and fro 
across the North Sea. In the course of generations the Norse 
mariner must have become familiar with the local tidal streams and 
currents; the bearings of rocks, reefs, and shoals; the approximate 
position of deeps and banks; and the habits of local fauna (es- 


pecially seabirds) as adventitious aids to navigation. It is not by 
any means clear when and how the Norsemen gradually extended 
the range of their operations to the other side of the North Sea.‘ 


1 * { peim 6fridi, er Haraldr konungr gekk til landz { Néregi, pa funnusk ok byggdusk 
utlénd, Fereyjar ok Island ’ (Heimskringla, ed. F. Jonsson, 1936, p. $3). 

® De mensura orbis terrae, c. 7. iii. 

® |_andndmabék, ed. F. Jonsson (1900), p. 130. The late Professor Brogger was of 
opinion that Grim Kamban must have played much the same role in the emigration 
to the Faeroe Islands as Ingélf played in the settlement of Iceland and Eirfk Raudi in 
that of Greenland 

“It is permissible to conjecture that the Norsemen were occasionally trafficking 
with the lands across the North Sea by about the year 700: see Shetelig, * Et storre 
Norge ’, Norsk Kulturhistorie, i (1948), 209-10, 215, 244, and also ‘ Vikinger i Vesterveg’, 
Nordisk Tidsskrift, Arg. 9 (1933), pp. 422-3. 
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Raiding and trading expeditions to the lands ‘ west over the sea’, 
vestan um haf, apparently preceded, as one might expect, the first 
voyages of emigration: in the same way Viking crews had visited 
the Faeroe Islands some time before the first permanent settlements 
were made there.! The first that we hear of Viking raids to the 
westward is on the occasion of the sack of Lindisfarne in 793. 
Thereafter the exodus proceeded with ever-increasing momentum. 
The lengthy cruises made by the Vikings of Hordaland and the 
adjacent parts into the stormy Atlantic must surely have acted as a 
forcing-house of both seamanship and warlike skill. The range and 
scale of these operations stamped the Norsemen as practised masters 
of navigation and of war. Neither the Danes, looting in Frisia 
and Ireland and carving out for themselves principalities in England 
and France, nor the Swedes, cruising down the great Russian rivers 
to barter the produce of the North for the luxuries of the Orient, 
ever distinguished themselves as deep-watermen. ‘That was the 
particular sphere of the Norsemen. The vestrviking expeditions of 
the eighth and ninth centuries were intimately connected with the 
large-scale Norse emigration, first, to the Faeroe Islands, and, later, 
to Iceland.? 

As was to happen later in Iceland and Greenland, the Norse 
expansion to the Faeroe Islands appears to have been accomplished 


in three fairly distinct stages. First, there was the discovery of the 
islands by the Norsemen. Second, there was a series of voyages 
in the course of which the explorers got to know the lie of the land. 
Third, there was the actual settlement. The emigration to the 
Faeroe Islands marked a further stage in the westward expansion 
of the Norsemen, and formed an integral part of what Brégger 
described as their ‘ drive to the West ’.* 


It is apparent that one of the major causes of the emigration to 
the Faeroe Islands was the swiftly rising population of Norway at 
the time. The archaeological evidence shows fairly clearly that in 
the course of the eighth century many of the farms situated along 
the west coast of Norway became over-populated.4 The surplus 
either moved into the interior or went overseas. Some of these 
emigrants made their homes in the fertile lands of eastern England 
and Normandy; but by far the greater number sailed westward 
across the sea to new settlements in the North. 


1 De mensura orbis terrae, loc. cit. 

* For an admirable survey of the West-Viking expeditions in the light of recent 
research, see Shetelig, ‘ Vikinger i Vesterveg’, Nordisk Tidsskrift, Arg. 9 (1943) 
Johannes Steenstrup’s monumental work, Normannerne (1876-86) needs to be revised 
in many places and is in any case deficient as regards the northern seaways 

* This factor, vestmannamotivet, can be seen working in the Landndmabék and also 
in the Fareyinga saga. See A. W. Brogger, Norsk Geografisk Vidsskrift, v (1945), 249, 
and also Lggtingssgya Fyroya (1935), pp. 98-9, 174 

* Shetelig, Préhistoire de la Norvége, chap. viii 
PP- 422-3, 431. 


, and also * Vikinger i Vesterveg’ 
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‘The choice of northerly regions by the majority was due to 
fundamental and primitive causes. It was the craving for surround- 
ings where something of the old was to be found in their new 
activities. They asked for sea and fjord, mountain and hill, the 
fowling cliffs and sealing grounds. They needed the pastures, 
meadows, and heather, to which they had been accustomed in the 
land of their birth, and the light summer nights which brooded 
softly over farm and field in Norway. No sentimental spirit of 
homesickness lay at the back of all this, but the simple fact that the 
whole of their mentality, fostered by the toil of countless generations 
before them, was adjusted to a life in which all these things were to 
be found. All else would be in the nature of transplanting, oblitera- 
tion, and sacrifice. It would deprive them of the powers which 
were their inheritance and their greatest asset.’ ! 

From a careful consideration of the place-names, runic inscrip- 
tions, and other archaeological evidence, it is possible to form some 
idea of the origins of a good many of these settlers. It is evident 
that there were two main streams of emigration: one of these 
streams proceeded from the coastal district between East Agder and 
Hordaland, and the other from the islands ‘ west over the sea’. 
The earliest of the runic inscriptions which have come to light in the 
Faeroes—namely, the stone at Kirkjuboer—closely resembles con- 
temporary inscriptions in Rogaland.2?- The emigration was carried 
on under the leadership of chieftains on much the same lines as the 
later settlement of Iceland. Whether there were any Celtic in- 
habitants living in the Faeroes when the Norsemen took possession 
of these islands—and, if there were, what was their fate—remains 
obscure.* It is probable that from the earliest years of the emigra- 
tion (as was unquestionably the case at a later period) the sheep 
occupied a dominating position in the economy of the islands. 
Wool and wadmal were staple exports of the Faeroes throughout 
the middle ages. 

From the standpoint of maritime history the beginning of this 
traffic to the Faeroe Islands is of crucial significance. The passage 
of all these emigrant families with their farm and household gear 
and personal possessions across three hundred miles and more of the 
open Atlantic was alike a portent and a turning-point. The Norse 
emigration to the Faeroe Islands formed a prelude to the far-flung 
oceanic expansion of the Viking age; ® and marked an epoch in the 
evolution of the shipping, seamanship, and navigation of the North. 


1A. W. Brégger, Ancient Emigrants (1929), pp. 26-7. 

* Information given to the present writer by Professor Haakon Shetelig. 

* Sverre Stove and Jacob Jacobsen, Fargyane, p. 142. 

*See ‘ Rettarbét Hakunar hertuga Magnussonar’, Diplomatarium Faroense, ed. 

Jakobsen (1907), pp. 3-22. See also Heimskringla, p. 417. 

® See G. ]. Marcus, ‘ The Greenland Trade-Route ’, Economic History Review, vii 
(1954), 71, 74 
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The sea-going sailing ship of the Viking age was the outcome of 
a long and gradual process of evolution, the successive stages of 
which can be clearly established by means of the Valdergy, Hjort- 
spring, Nydan, Kvalsund, Oseberg, Gokstad, Tune, Ladby and 
other vessels which, from time to time, have been disinterred in 
different parts of Scandinavia. The final stage of this development 
was reached somewhere between the time of the Kvalsund and that 
of the Gokstad craft—that is, at some time during the eighth or 
early ninth century. Judging from the evidence of the Gotland 
sculptured stones, it would appear that ships which in some respects 
closely resembled the Gokstad craft—being fitted with masts and 
square-sail with reef-lines and various appurtenances—were already 
at sea in the eighth century. It is to be noted, however, that the 
various vessels of the Viking age which have survived are longships, 
not merchantmen.! 

A rather serious mistake which is still occasionally made is to 
suppose that the ocean voyages of the Norsemen were made by craft 
of the Gokstad type.? The truth is, the ships which made these long 
voyages were not longships at all. There is no case on record of 
longships sailing to Greenland or North America, or even—with 
one exception—to Iceland or the Faeroe Islands. Neither the 
Kvalsund craft * nor even the Gokstad vessel was capable of making 
such voyages and of carrying such cargoes as the large hafskip, or 
ocean-going merchantman, in which Thérdédlf Méstrarkegg sailed 
for Iceland with his wife and children, many of his friends, his house- 
hold gear, and a heavy lading of timber. The hafskip, in fact, was 
adapted to ocean navigation, and the /angskip was not. It is stated 
in the Heimskringla that the sea between Norway and Iceland was 
so wide that /angskip could not make the crossing. Even the much 
shorter ocean passage between Norway and the Faeroe Islands was 
believed to be too much for the long, slender /angskip, with its low 
freeboard and comparatively frail construction. ‘ Longships cannot 
get there on account of the gales and tidal streams, which are often 
found to be so strong that a merchantman [Aaupskip| can scarcely 
bear up against them.’* It is difficult to resist the conclusion that 

! Birik Hornborg, Sege/sjifartens Historia (1924), pp. 125-6; Shetelig, ‘ Et storre 


Norge’, pp. 236-7; Sune Lindqvist, Gotlands Bildsteine (1942), i, Figs. 45, 43, 49, 51, 
53; Brégger and Shetelig, The Viking Ships (1951), p. 70; Lucian Musset, Les peuples 
scandinaves au moyen dge (1951), p. $6. 

* See L. F. Salzman, English Trade in the Middle Ages (1931), p. 226; F. W. Brooks, 
English Naval Forces, 1199-1272, p. 4; E. M. Carus-Wilson, ‘ The Iceland Trade’, 
Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, ed. Power and Postan (1933), p. 158; 
H. A. L. Fisher, History of Europe (1936), p. 180 

* The Kvalsund craft may be said to mark the half-way stage between the Nydam 
boat and the fully developed longship of the Viking age 

* Landndmabék, p. 152. Cf. ibid. pp. 148, 157, 188-9, 193. 

® Heimskringla, p. 128. 

* Fareyinga saga, ed. C. C. Rafn (1832), p. 100. See F. Paasche, Landet med de mgrke 
shibene (1937), pp. 289-90 
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some kind of occan-going merchantman was already in use in or 
before the year 800. 

The hafskip apparently developed on parallel lines during the 
same period that saw the evolution of the angskip. The hafskip was 
somewhat shorter than the /angskip ; it drew more water; it was 
broader in the beam, and with a much higher freeboard: in strong 
winds it was a fast sailer. Like the /angskip the hafskip was clincker- 
built and double-ended, and was driven by one large square-sail 
spread on a yard which was hoisted by a halyard. 

The vessel used for these earliest voyages to the Faeroe Islands 
was probably a primitive type of A#érr, embodying many of the 
constructional features of the Gokstad craft. The antiquity of the 
knérr is evidenced by many references in old poems and in the 
Landnamabik. ‘Two knerrir are recorded to have fought at Hafrs- 
fjord. It was in a Andrr, according to the Landndmabtk, that one 
of the early settlers in Iceland, Aud the Wise, voyaged to the 
Orkneys, Faeroes, and the Breidafjérd. One of the ships used by 
Grim and Kveld-Ulf for the passage to Iceland was a Anérr which 
had previously sailed between England and Norway. It was a 
knérr which the merchant Thérir had built in Sogn. According to 
the Landndmabék, some of the earliest place-names in Iceland were 
named after the Anérr.4 The &nérr, in short, was the normal ocean- 
going sailing ship of the Norsemen until well on in the middle ages.5 
The Faeroes passage, together with the trade to the west coast of 
Ireland, must have played a major part in the further development 
of the Anérr. Just as the traffic with the Scottish isles had prepared 
the way for these ventures to the Faeroes, so the latter in turn 
prepared the way for the sailings to Iceland in the latter part of the 
century. The opening up of the new sea-routes reflected the steady 
advance of Scandinavian shipbuilding. 

No less did the long journey to the Faeroe Islands mark a 
significant advance in the navigational knowledge and experience 
of the Norsemen. They had to memorize new bearings, courses, 
and distances; they had to contend with another set of surface 
currents; they had to become familiar with a wider range of 
‘adventitious aids’ to navigation.* They had to master the new 
technique of sailing for days across the open sea and of spending 

'In the Icelandic sagas the distinction between the hafskip and Jangskip is clearly 
expressed: see Fornmanna sigur (1825), vi. 360; Lslendinga sigur, ed. G. Jonsson (1946), 
vii. 146; ibid. xi. 202. Cf. ibid. ii. 47; sbid. viii. 126. Longships frequently made 
the shorter passage to the Scottish isles: see Fornmanna sigur, passim. 

* See Nils Vigeland, Norge pa havet, pt. i (1953), p. 30; G. J. Marcus, ‘ The Evolu- 
tion of the Knérr’, The Mariner's Mirror, xli. 119-20. 

® Heimskringla, p. $3. Cf. bslendinga sdgur, ii. 98, 190, 277. 

* Landndmabik, pp. 148-9, 1§7, 200, 204, 225. 

* The baéza and the byrdingr were. later types of hafskip. 


* See G. J. Marcus, ‘ The Navigation of the Norsemen’, The Mariner’s Mirror, 
xxxix, 127-9. 
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several nights afloat out of sight of land. The necessity of knowing 
the signs of the weather on this long voyage was naturally more 
urgent; also there was greater need for, them to keep a good 
reckoning and to hold to the proper course—otherwise they might 
miss the Faeroes altogether. They had to seek out the safe anchor 
ages and landing-places in the new colony and to discover the 
dangers in the approaches. Owing to the frequency of fogs in the 
vicinity of the islands, their growing familiarity with the ‘ adventi- 
tious aids ’ in those waters would be especially important. There 
are passages in the Landndmabék and elsewhere which suggest that, 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, these lessons were being learned. 

It was essentially a matter of practical experience. In the early 
days of deep-sea navigation the chief necessity for crews making an 
ocean passage was, after all, 4o have done it before. ‘The mariners of 
the Viking age depended upon a species of skill which has today 
almost vanished from the sea. In their case, inborn knowledge and 
experience largely filled the place of instruments and mathematics. 

G. J. Marcus. 


The Companions of the Conqueror: An Additional 
Name 


Tue scientific treatment of the subject of the ‘Companions of the 
Conqueror’ began with the publication of an article by Mr. G. H. 
White in 1932; Professor D. C. Douglas discussed the matter 
independently in 1943, and his findings were commented on by Mr. 
White in 1944; in 1953 Mr. White published a list of Companions 
in the Complete Peerage.* As the matter stands at present,’ there 


1 See Flateyjarbék (1860), i. 145. ‘To find the mist-enshrouded Faeroes group was 
no mean feat in the pre-compass era. See Niels Winther, Fargernes Oldtidshistorie 
(1875), p. 176; Hydrographic Dept., Admiralty, Admiralty Weather Manual (1941), 
p. 206. Captain Jacob Lund, for many years in the service of the Bergen Steamship 
Company, has informed the present writer that, when he was sailing between Hammer 
fest and Bear Island in 1904, it was observed that certain species of seabirds were a 
useful guide to the mariner in thick weather, since when these birds * got up from the 
sea we knew for certain that they would make for the bird rock on the western sick 
of the mouth of the harbour’. Dr. Finn Devold, a well-known authority on the 
fisheries of his country, has similarly told the writer that Norwegian fishermen still 
use the flight-line of certain seabirds for locating Bear Island, the Facroes, and Jan 
Mayen when approaching these islands in misty weather. 

*G. H. White, ‘ The Companions of the Conqueror at the Battle of Hastings’, 
Genealogists’ Mag., vi (1932-4), 50-4; D. C. Douglas, ‘Companions of the Con 
queror’, History, xxviii (1943-4), 129-47; White, ‘Companions of the Conqueror’, 
Genealogists’ Mag., ix (1940-6), 417-24; and White, postscript to Appendix L in Complete 
Peerage, xii, part i (new edn., London, 1953) (pp. 47-8 of Appendices). 

* There is no need here to discuss the attempt made to add the name of Adelolf de 
Merc to the list by L. G. Pine in They Came with the Conqueror (London, 1954); Adelolt’s 
claims were demolished in the pages of the Times Literary Supplement, Sunday Times, and 
Observer, during May, June, and July, 1954. 
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are twenty names on which Mr. White and Professor Douglas are 
agreed, though there are a further seven names, all put forward by 
Professor Douglas, which Mr. White has felt unable unreservedly 
to accept.' Before an attempt is made in this note to establish the 
presence in the Conqueror’s army of invasion of 1066 of a man so 
far not named by either of these authorities, it may be advisable to 
point out that there has been one slight difference between Mr. 
White’s approach to the question and that of Professor Douglas: 
it seems fair to say that Mr. White has been primarily concerned 
to establish that a named individual was present at the battle of 
Hastings itself; whereas Professor Douglas was concerned to 
establish the facts of landing in England with William and of pres- 
ence on the Hastings campaign—facts which might not necessarily 
involve presence at the battle of Hastings itself. (Mr. White, 
indeed, has himself pointed out this difference.)* Professor 
Douglas’s slightly wider interpretation has something to commend 
it; if Mr. White’s narrower one is followed, the subject is in fact 
for the present closed, for the indications given in the few known 
reliable sources for the battle have been exhausted, and no names 
can be added to the list of men certainly present at the battle unless 
new and reliable descriptions of that encounter come to light. 
This present note, at any rate, is concerned primarily with the fact 
of presence on the Hastings campaign. 

To the names of those twenty men who can be shown to have 
landed in England with Duke William in 1066 must be added the 
name of Humphrey of Tilleul-en-Auge.* The authority for this 
assertion is a passage in the history written by Ordericus Vitalis, a 
writer who has already provided Mr. White and Professor Douglas 
with three admitted Companions. Orderic describes, in a well- 
known passage, the conjugal ardour of the wives whom the invaders 
of England had left behind them in Normandy in 1066; according 
to Orderic, the threats of desertion transmitted by their wives led, 
apparently in 1068, to the return to the duchy of certain Normans, 
who consequently forfeited the lands which they had won in 


' The twenty names are the nineteen given by White in 1932, plus another name 
put forward by Douglas in 1943 and accepted by White in 1944 and 1953. In all 
Douglas put forward twenty-seven names as certainties, and another five as prob- 
ables. White did not comment on these latter five. Douglas says of one of them, 
Pons, that the reference to him in a charter of 1066 which is cited in proof of 
his probable presence on the expedition ‘ might inspire an attempt to connect him 
with Drogo fitz Pons and Walter fits Pons the Domesday tenants’. To this it 
may be added that any such attempt ought to take note of the fact that one ‘ Ponz’ 
is in fact mentioned in Domesday, where the name occurs in the account of Eaton 
Hastings (Berks), held in 1086 by Walter fitz Pons: ‘de isto manerio tres hidas 
dedit Ponz Sancto Petro de Westmonasterio pro anima sua’ (Domesday Book, i, 61b). 

* Compare Genealogists’ Mag., ix, 417, 418, and the arrangement of the list in the 
Complete Peerage. 

* L. C. Loyd identified Humphrey’s place of origin in Origins of Some Anglo-Norman 
Families (Harleian Soc., Leeds, 1951), p. 85, s.0. Rhuddlan. 
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England. Among these Normans was Humphrey of Tilleul, who 
had assumed charge of Hastings castle from the very first day of its 
construction (‘ Untfidus de Telliolo, qui Hastingas a prima die 
constructionis custodiendum susceperat’).' Possibly the story 
itself, or at any rate the reason alleged tor these Normans’ return, 
is legendary,? but there is no reason to doubt the information 
incidentally given about Humphrey. 

It must be to the construction of Hastings castle to which the 
statement about Humphrey refers, for—quite apart from the 
improbability that the Conqueror would have garrisoned a whole 
town as distinct from its castle—Hastings town had already been in 
existence for well over a century by 1066.8 Furthermore, the 
construction by the Conqueror (probably on 30 September) of a 
castle at Hastings before the great battle and almost immediately 
after his landing is noticed by several excellent authorities: the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (MS. D) states that the Normans on their 
landing in 1066‘ worhton castel et Hestinga port’; * William of 
Jumiéges states that the Conqueror ‘ Penevesellum appulit ubi 
statim firmissimo vallo castrum condidit. Quod militibus com 
mittens, festinus Hastingas venit, ubique cito opere aliud firmavit ’.® 
William of Poitiers has an equivalent passage: ‘ Normanni prima 
munitione Penevesellum, altera Hastingas occupavere, que sibi 
receptaculo, navibus propugnaculo forent’; the same writer later 


, 


adds that the march from Hastings to Romney was entered upon 
* dispositaque custodia Hastingas cum strenuo praefecto’.* Finally 


there is a scene in the Bayeux Tapestry which shows the actual 
building of this castle at Hastings under the heading ‘ iste iussit ut 
foderetur castellum at Hestengaceastra ’.’ 

Orderic, then, tells us that Humphrey of Tilleul commanded 
Hastings castle from the first day of its construction; and other 
equally satisfactory sources (accepted by all modern writers) tell us 
that a castle was built at Hastings between the landing at Pevensey 
in 1066 and the battle of Hastings itself. It is natural, therefore, to 
identify the castle of which Humphrey was in charge with the castle 


1 Ordericus Vitalis, Historia Exclesiastica (henceforth cited as O.V.), ii (Société de 
I’ Histoire de France, 1840), 186. 

* Compare E. A. Freeman, The Norman Conquest, iv (Oxford, 1876), 242 

* Compare the account of early Hastings in V. C. H., Sussex, ix (1947), 8 and refs 
there given. 

* Ed. C. Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, i (Oxford, 1892), 199 

® Ed. J. Marx, Gesta Normannorum Ducum (Soc. de V Histoire de Normandie, Rouen 
and Paris, 1914), p. 134. 

* Ed. R. Foreville, Histoire de Guillaume le Conquérant (Les Classiques de |’ Histoire 
de France au Moyen Age, Paris, 1952), pp. 168, 210; or pp. 127, 139 in J. A. Giles 
edition, SS. Rerum Gestarum Willelmi Conquestoris (London, 1845) 

7In the editions of F. R. Fowke (1875), E. Maclagan (1945), and Douglas and 
Greenaway (1953), the incident is split up between plates 51-3; see p. 27 in J. Verrier’s 
edition, The Bayeux Embroidery (n. pl., 1946). For the present purpose it is unnecessary 
to add to past speculation on the identity of the man (? or men) directing the operation 
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built in September 1066; and this of course is tantamount to stating 


that Humphrey was a member of the expedition of 1066. This 
conclusion must, it is suggested, be accepted, dnd the result of such 
acceptance will be to add Humphrey’s name to the list of those who 
were Companions of the Conqueror in the sense that they took part 
in the Hastings campaign, though not necessarily in the battle of 
Hastings itself. 

There seems at first sight to be one method by which this con- 
clusion might be assailed; but it does not carry conviction. In 
1915 F. H. Baring advanced the view which (coming from him) 
must command respect, that the castle built before the battle of 
Hastings was erected not on the site of Castle Hill at Hastings, but 
on a lower-lying site on which the sea has since encroached; for, 
Baring pointed out, the higher site on Castle Hill would have been 
of little use ‘ sibi receptaculo, navibus propugnaculo ’.!_ In Baring’s 
opinion the date of the construction of the castle on Castle Hill was 
uncertain: it might have been built at William’s orders immediately 
after the battle, or in the spring of 1067 (when William, returning 
briefly to Normandy, ordered his lieutenants in England to build 
castles), or (perhaps more probably) after the grant of the Rape of 
Hastings to Robert Count of Eu; in the last case, it would still have 
been the lower castle which Humphrey (if it was he) commanded in 
1068, before his departure. Baring further thought that Humphrey 
of Tilleul might have been appointed early in 1067 or alternatively 
have been the active commander of October 1066.2, The suggestion 
that there were two castle sites in early post-Conquest Hastings may 
well be correct; * but it does not seem that Baring’s arguments, if 
applied to the particular problem under discussion, modify the 
conclusion already advanced to the effect that Humphrey was 
present on the Hastings campaign. If Orderic did mean that it 
was the new, and not the original, castle which Humphrey com- 
manded from the first day of its construction, hc cannot have meant 
a new castle erected by Robert Count of Eu—for Robert would not 
have become tenant-in-chief of Hastings at all had not Humphrey 
already relinquished his command there. If, however, Orderic 
meant that Humphrey commanded from its first day of existence a 
new castle built cither when William marched off to Romney in 
October 1066 or in the spring of 1067, then both those dates imply 
that Humphrey, even if not a member of the expedition of Sep- 
tember 1066, at least landed with the reinforcements which joined 


1 F, H. Baring, ‘ Hastings Castle, 1050-1150, and the Chapel of St Mary’, in Sussex 
Archaeological Collections, \wii (1915), 120-5. ‘The orthodox view had been advanced 
by C. Dawson (? or by William Herbert) in Dawson’s Hastings Castle (London, 1909) 
(cf. the frontispiece of vol. ii). * Baring, Joc. cit. p. 125. 

* The arguments are summarized in V.C.H., Sussex, ix. 14. ‘Uf a castle was erected 
after the battle as well as before, at any rate William of Poitiers does not mention the 
point. 
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William before he left Hastings. There seems no good reason, 
however, to admit even this much doubt as to Humphrey’s presence 
in England since September 1066. Did Orderic himself even know 
that the castle at Hastings in his own day was not (if Baring is right) 
on the site of that erected before the battle? Even if he did know, 
surely the castle newly erected at Hastings which would come to 
the notice of Orderic would.be that set up by the Conqueror in such 
dramatic and hazardous circumstances before the great battle itself, 
and not one erected in less striking circumstances either by William 
himself after the battle or by Humphrey of Tilleul in the spring of 
1067? 

Orderic’s whole meaning seems, indeed, to be quite clear; the 
Normans who returned to the duchy in the circumstances stated 
were those who had shared in the common enterprise with their 
duke from its outset, but who now left him before the task was 
completed. Orderic mentions by name only one other magnate 
besides Humphrey who returned to Normandy in the circumstances 
alleged, but that other was Hugh of Grandmesnil, Humphrey’s 
brother-in-law; Hugh was himself a ‘Companion of the Con- 
queror ’,! and this fact in itself would seem to lend some support 
to the suggestion that Humphrey also was entitled to that descrip- 
tion. There may be, too, a significant difference in the way in 
which Orderic refers to the;two men: it is said that Hugh ‘ prae- 
sidium Gewissorum . . . jam habuerat ’,? but that Humphrey (who 
is mentioned in the same breath) ‘ Hastingas a prima die construc- 
tionis custodiendum susceperat’. Any command Humphrey held 
during William’s absence during 1067 must have been of a regional 
character, as this and another passage state that Hugh’s was *—yet 
Orderic describes Humphrey quite differently from Hugh, with 
special emphasis on the early date of Humphrey’s command at 
Hastings. If Humphrey had taken up his command at Hastings 
only in spring 1067, at the same time as Hugh took up his further 
west, one might have expectedthem to be described in similar instead 
of in different terms. Again, the inference seems to be that Hum- 
phrey was at Hastings at a very carly period in the expedition. 

Orderic’s sources of information on Humphrey of Tilleul were, 
after all, distinctly good. Humphrey was the brother-in-law of 
Hugh of Grandmesnil,* and therefore nearly connected with a 
family whose links with Orderic’s monastery of St. Evroul were 


' See the lists of White and Douglas already mentioned. *0.V. ii. 186. 

*0.V. ii. 167. This passage mentions ‘ aliosque acerrimos bellatores ’ as associ- 
ated, with Hugh of Grandmesnil, Hugh of Montfort, and William of Warenne, in the 
government of England under Bishop Odo and William fitz Osbern during the 
Conqueror’s visit to Normandy in 1067. Humphrey was probably one of these 
unnamed warriors. 

*0.V. ii. 186; iii. (1845), 281, &c. Tilleul and Grandmesnil both lie in the canton 
of St. Pierre sur Dives (dept. Calvados, arr. Lisieux). 
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very close and whose history was of the greatest possible interest to 
Orderic himself. Not only this, but two sons of Humphrey were 
themselves monks at St. Evroul with Orderic,! who thus had an 
additional reason to take an interest in and acquire information 
about Humphrey himself. Humphrey’s son Ernald was admitted 
a monk at St. Evroul, where he was to live for nearly fifty years, in 
the time of Abbot Mainier (1066-89), and Ernald’s brother Roger 
was also a monk there. Some years after the death (1088) of their 
brother Robert of Rhuddlan Ernald went to England to fetch 
Robert’s bones home to Normandy, and he asked Orderic to write 
an epitaph in Robert’s honour.? In Ernald and Roger, monks of St. 
Evroul, Orderic had at hand a good source of information concerning 
their father Humphrey of Tilleul, who, like his wife, was himself 
buried at the abbey.* Orrderic is held to have obtained the informa- 
tion which shows that Gulbert of Auffay was a Companion ot the Con- 
queror from Gulbert’s son Hugh, another monk at St. Evroul; so in 
Humphrey’s case Orderic could have obtained similar information 
from a similar source—from Humphrey’s sons, monks at St. Evroul. 

It is at first sight curious, and has often been commented on, 
that Hugh of Grandmesnil, who according to Orderic returned to 
Normandy at the same time as Humphrey of Tilleul and like 
Humphrey lost his lands in England, nevertheless appears in 
Domesday Book as a well-endowed tenant-in-chief.5 Hugh pre- 
sumably went back again to England at some unknown date before 
1086 and thereby acquired the holdings attributed to him in Domes- 
day. In this factual matter as to whether a follower of the Con- 
queror received land in England or not Orderic’s statements are not 
always conclusive in themselves: thus, on the evidence of Domes- 
day, he was wrong in stating that Geoffrey of Mortagne received 
lands in England,® but apparently right in saying that Gulbert 
of Auffay refused lands in England.’ On the evidence of Domesday, 
too, he seems to have been right in saying that Humphrey 
of Tilleul lost his estates in England by returning to Normandy. 

Humphrey of Tilleul, then, was a ‘Companion of the Con- 
queror ’ in the sense that he was a member of the expedition which 
landed at Pevensey in September 1066. Indeed, in any detailed 
account of the sequence of events between that landing and the 
conclusion of the battle of Hastings Humphrey’s name ought to be 


10.V., iii. 281 ete. 

*0.V. iii, 286-9. Another brother, William, was abbot of the famous monastery 
of San Eufemia in Calabria (O.V. ii. 111; iii. 287). 

50.V. iii. 281. Robert of Rhuddlan was himself a benefactor of the abbey (O.V. 
iii. 26, 281~3). 

* Douglas, /oc. cit. pp. 139-40 ; White in Genealogists’ Mag. ix. 420; both citing 
O.V. iii. 44. ® See esp. F. M. Stenton in V.C.H., Leies., i. (1907), 290-2. 

*O.V. ii. 223. In strict truth the English lands of William of Evreux in 1086 
hardly qualify for a place among the ‘ magnos redditus et honores’ mentioned by 
Orderic. *O.V. iii. 44. 
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among the very first to be encountered: he was given charge of the 
castle which was built at Hastings before the battle was actually 
fought at all. Whether he was the ‘ strenuus praefectus’ who 
according to William of Poitiers was left as commander of the 
garrison at Hastings after the departure of the main body for 
Romney must remain uncertain: historically it seems very probable 
that he was, but Orderic’s actual words are indecisive. 

On the strength of the passage quoted earlier from Orderic, 
Humphrey has been accepted as * the first castellan of Hastings ’ by 
no less an authority than the late Mr. L. C. Loyd ;! Freeman made 
a similar identification? and Sir James Ramsay also noted his 
presence on the expedition.’ In the context of the recent interest 
shown in the problem of the ‘Companions of the Conqueror’, 
however, the preceding examination of the evidence for Humphrey’s 
membership of the expedition of 1066 is not out of place. It is 
possible, perhaps even probable, that Humphrey was not present 
at the battle itself, but remained in charge of the newly-erected 
castle at Hastings, which would surely not be abandoned for the 
period of the fight, especially if it was to serve ‘ sibi receptaculo, 
navibus propugnaculo ’, to quote William of Poitiers’ epigrammatic 
phrase once again. 

In conclusion, three remarks may perhaps be hazarded. Firstly, 
this addition of a name to the list of ‘Companions of the Con- 
queror’ affords small assistance to those (of whatever period) ® 
whose interest in the subject is limited to any distinction which 
presence on the Hastings campaign may confer on the descendants 
of those who were so present: for Humphrey of Tilleul founded 
no English baronial family. His son Robert, precluded (initially, 
at least) from the Conqueror’s bounty,* owed his niche in Domesday 
England to enfeoffment at the hand of his young kinsman Hugh, 
earl of Chester; but Robert was killed in 1088, and his issue, if he 
left any, did not succeed to his lands.’ 

1 Anglo-Norman Families, p. 85. 


* Norman Conquest, iv. 74. Humphrey was not mentioned in vol. iii (1875), 411 

3 J. H. Ramsay, Foundations of England, ii. (London, 1898), 15. 

* White, Genealogists’ Mag. ix. 418 considers that ‘ the Conqueror must have left a 
small force to guard his fortified base at Hastings ’—but does not mention the castellan. 

* Thus Humphrey is not mentioned by Wace, who, it may be noted, describes 
Humphrey’s brother-in-law Hugh of Grandmesnil, one of the greatest magnates in 
Normandy, as ‘un vassal de Grentemaisnil’ (ed. H. Andresen (Heilbronn, 1877) 1. 
8461)’. 

® By 1086 Robert did hold of the king ‘ Nortwales’ at farm, and certain lands 
(which were situated east of the Conway) in fee (Domesday Book, i. 269b); but he 
would not have been in a position to hold land in that area of the king had he not ex- 
ploited to the full his position as a Chester tenant. In any case land in North Wales 
could not have been granted to Robert’s father Humphrey before the latter’s return to 
Normandy, and Orderic’s statement that Humphrey’s heirs did not recover Humphrey’s 
lands still holds good. 

7 W. Farrer (Honors and Knights’ Fees, ii. (Manchester, 1924), 14) says of Robert that 
* having no issue, his manors reverted to the earl’; but though the latter part of this 
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Secondly, attention may be drawn to a remark by Ramsay that 
‘the reader will notice that on this voyage of adventure the chief 
Norman barons were content to be represented by their sons ’.! 
Ramsay had in mind the presence at Hastings of the sons of the 
counts of Ponthieu, Evreux, and Mortagne and of the son of Roger 
of Beaumont. Deleting the son of the count of Ponthieu in 
accordance with Mr. White’s opinion that there is no evidence that 
any member of the family concerned was at Hastings,? we are still 
left with three undoubted cases where Ramsay’s proposition still 
holds good. In Humphrey of Tilleul, however, there is an 
example of the opposite situation: Humphrey was a member of 
the expedition of 1066, but his son Robert, who was clearly already 
of fighting age, remained in Normandy. Robert landed in England 
after Hastings, perhaps in 1067; apparently he had not then been 
to England since a visit which he had paid with his father in the 
Confessor’s day. Perhaps Ramsay’s proposition, which is not 
without interest for the light which it may throw on the invaders’ 
appreciation of the hazards of their task, should be restated in some 
more general form, to the effect that in those great Norman families 
of 1066 in which both father and son were of fighting age, there was 
a tendency for only one of them to take part in the dangerous 


statement is borne out by the details given in the same work under the individual 
manors once held of Hugh by Robert, it seems that Robert did leave a son, though 
possibly an illegitimate one. Orderic names three men who were lost in the ‘ White 
Ship’: ‘duo elegantes filii Yvonis de Grentemaisnil, ac Guillelmus de Rodelento, 
consobrinus ecorum, qui jussu regis transfretabant pro recipiendis in Anglia fundis 
patrum suorum’ (O.V. iv (1852), 418). William of Rhuddlan, thus described, can 
hardly be other than a son of Robert of Rhuddlan. C/. also J. Tait, Domesday Survey 
of Cheshire (Chetham Soc., Ixxv, 1916), p. 47. 

1 Foundations, ii. 15. ® Genealogists’ Mag. ix. 422-3. 

* Another example which Ramsay did not put forward with certainty would also 
not be accepted now. Ramsay knew that Roger of Montgomery remained in 
Normandy; but he was inclined to follow Howorth’s view that Roger’s third son, 
another Roger, was at Hastings. Howorth (The Academy, xxi. 452, for 24 June 1882) 
argued that young Roger must have been at Hastings to merit the grant of land which 
Howorth thought he received in 1069, and that certain details about other generations 
of his family showed that young Roger could have been old enough to fight at Hastings. 
But young Roger’s eldest surviving brother was only born between 1052 and 1056 
(Complete Peerage, xi (1949), 689), and he himself cannot possibly have been old enough 
to take part in the campaign of 1066. Cf. also Freeman in The Academy, xxii. 30, for 
8 July 1882. ‘ 

* The full passage in Orderic (iii. 283) runs: ‘ Rodbertus, Unfridi filius, dum puer 
erat, cum patre suo in Angliam transfretavit, et Edwardo regi, donec ab ecodem miles 
fieret, domi militiaeque servivit. Deinde, fulgentibus armis jam indutus . . . parentes 
suos revisere concupivit, et . . . ad suos ovans repatriavit. Factoque autem Senlacio 
bello, et rege Guillelmo multis hostium tumultibus occupato, praefatus tiro cum 
Hugone consobrino suo, Richardi de Abrincis cognomento Goz filio, iterum ad Anglos 
transivit.’ A memorandum in a very different source says further that this Hugh 
(later earl of Chester) and William de Percy came to England with King William in 
1067 (ed. J. C. Atkinson, Cartulerium Abbathiae de Whiteby (Surtees Soc., lxix, 1878), 
p. 312). These two sources in combination give 1067 (and presumably the month of 
December, when the king himself returned from Normandy) as the date of the arrival 
in England of Humphrey’s son Robert. As Hugh was a benefactor of St. Evroul 
(O.V. iii. 26), Orderic should be reliable as to his movements. 
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enterprise of that year; it was not necessarily the son who crossed 
the sea.! 

One last suggestion may be of more general interest. Professor 
Douglas has recently stressed a possibility that William the 
Conqueror himself never set foot in England before his landing at 
Pevensey in September 1066 at all; ? but, whether this is so or not, 
it can now be affirmed chat the army with which he landed contained 
at least two men who had visited the Confessor’s England.’ Eus- 
tace of Boulogne, of course, had been there ; and to his name we 
can now add that of Humphrey of Tilleul, who had gone with his 
son Robert to the Confessor’s court. It is one of the minor 
reflexions of the fitness of the invaders for their task that the man 
to whom William entrusted an important military command within 
a very few days of his arrival in England was one who had already 
visited the invaded land. 

A. MASON. 


The Death of Amy Robsart 


Accident, Suicide, or Murder—or Disease ? 


Tue death of Amy Robsart is less a matter of controversy now than 
it was seventy years ago, for the romantic inaccuracies of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Kenilworth have been corrected, the malevolent slanders 
of Leicester’s Commonwealth have been disproved, and it is now 
accepted that the members of the coroner’s jury which was convened 
a day or two after Amy’s death were more likely to be correct in 
their verdict than any subsequent tribunal. Nevertheless, their 
verdict of death by misadventure depended largely, as is clear from 
the letter of their foreman Smith to Leicester, on the absence of any 
evidence of foul play. No positive evidence of accident was 


1 If Richard of Avranches, father of Earl Hugh of Chester, was indeed, as later 
tradition says he was, among the companions of the Conqueror (cf. Douglas, Joc. cif 
p. 146), then we might possibly be able to set Richard and Hugh beside Humphrey 
and Robert, asa father who crossed the sea and an adult son who remained in 
Normandy. Hugh, however, is generally thought to have been still a youth in 1066; 
he may have been able to fight, but if so his father Richard may have done duty for 
him, as Humphrey did for his own son Robert. However, the necessary circumstantial! 
proof of Richard’s presence on the campaign remains as far to seek as ever. 

* * Edward the Confessor, Duke William of Normandy, and the English Succession’ , 
in English Historical Review, \xviii (1953), 526-45. 

* Perhaps certainty as to whether William Malet had been in England will never be 
reached (cf. Douglas, History, xxviii, 138). Douglas (ante, Ixviii (1953), 532, m. 1) has 
mentioned as a faint possibility which is ‘ more tempting than profitable ’, that it was 
William fitz Osbern (another Companion of 1066) who came to England in 1051 when 
Duke William is said to have crossed the Channel. 

* See the passage from Orderic quoted above, p, 68% n. 4, 
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adduced. Yet there are many circumstances not only in the manner 
of Amy’s death, a description of which was available to the jury, 
but also in other remote events which were not available to the jury, 
which make a verdict of misadventure, in the sense of accident, not 
easily acceptable. Were the coroner’s inquest to be held today, or 
were Leicester and his friends to be brought to trial today for Amy’s 
murder, medical evidence could be led not only to explain the 
manner of Amy’s death by natural causes but to account satisfac- 
torily for those attendant events, immediate and remote, which 
encouraged contemporary and subsequent suspicion of the guilt of 
Leicester and even of Queen Elizabeth. The relevant medical 
evidence could not have been available to an Elizabethan jury, and 
it is sufficiently cogent to justify the reopening of the case of Amy 
Robsart now. 

It is necessary here to recapitulate in bald outline the circum- 
stances of Amy Robsart’s death.!_ Amy Robsart died on Sunday, 
8 September 1560, at the age of 28. Ten years earlier, on the 4 June 
1550, in the présence of King Edward VI, Amy had married Robert 
Dudley, who was a little younger than she was. During the next 
three years Dudley spent much time at the English court and 
abroad, unaccompanied by his wife. On Edward VI’s death in 
1553 Dudley supported Lady Jane Grey’s claim to the throne and 
was in due course committed to the Tower in July of that year, to 
be sentenced to death six months later. Amy loyally visited him in 
the Tower until his release and pardon in October 1554. On 
Elizabeth’s accession, Dudley’s rise in royal favour was rapid and 
he became Master of the Horse and a member of the privy council. 
He was constantly at Court, unaccompanied by his wife, and was 
on intimate terms, at least in a general sense, with his queen. They 
were said to behave like lovers. Amy meantime travelled about in 
Suffolk and Lincolnshire and paid occasional visits to the London 
district. Her most permanent home was at Denchworth near 
Abingdon, in the house of a Mr. Hyde whose family was acquainted 
with Dudley’s. Early in 1560 Amy moved to Cumnor Place, not 
far from Mr. Hyde, which was rented by Anthony Forster, who was 
a personal friend of Dudley’s and chief controller of his household, 
from its owner William Owen, son of George Owen, Henry VIII's 
physician. Amy lived at Cumnor with Mrs. ¢ Idingsells (a widowed 
sister of Mr. Hyde), Mrs. Owen, and Mr. and Mrs. Forster. It may 
be that the house was divided into two parts, Amy living in one 
part and the Forsters in the other. 

Amy was in no sense a prisoner in the country. She seems to 
have had complete freedom of action and moved in some state, 
having ordered twelve horses for one of her journeys and being 


1 Dictionary of National Biography, xvi. 112; }. VB. Jackson, ‘ Amye Robsart’ 
Nineteenth Century, xi (1882), 414 ff. 


The 


, 
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provided with a liberal clothing allowance. Dudley visited her 
frequently at Mr. Hyde’s in 1558 and 1559. Letters written in 1557, 
and 1558 or 1559, suggest perfect understanding between Amy and 
her husband. During one of Robert’s absences, and soon after his 
departure from her, in 1558 or 1559, Amy wrote a letter to an agent 
in Norfolk ordering the sale of wool even at a loss, ‘ having full 


authority’. There is nothing remarkable in Amy not accompanying 
her husband to court. It was not uncommon at that time for a 
great lady to choose the life of a country house where she was her 
own mistress in preference to the crowded conditions and discom- 
fort of the Elizabethan court. 

On the morning of Sunday 8 September 1560, Lady Dudley 
directed her whole household to Abingdon Fair. Mrs. Odingsells 
remonstrated and all three ladies declined to go, which made Amy 
very angry. She said Mrs. Odingsells should do as she pleased but 
that all her servants would go, which in fact they did. Amy dined 
alone with Mrs. Owen. The servants on their return from the fair 
found Amy lying dead on the floor of the hall, at the foot of the 
stairs which led down to it from her room and from the long gallery 
on the first floor on the west wing of Cumnor Hall, which was a 
two-storied building of a quadrangular shape built around a central 
courtyard.? 

One of the Cumnor servants called Bowes set off to carry the 
news of Amy’s death to Dudley who was then at Windsor, and 
before he reached Windsor next day he met Sir Thomas Blount, one 
of Dudley’s household officers, on the road, Blount having set off 
from Windsor towards Oxfordshire on the morning of 9 September. 
There is no evidence that Blount’s journey had anything to do with 
Amy. Bowes told Sir Thomas Blount the story of Amy’s death in 
similar terms to those in which I have recounted it here. Blount 
continued his journey as far as Abingdon where he put up at an 
inn, pretending that he was on his way to Gloucestershire. The 
landlord of the inn told him that ‘My Lord Robert Dudley’s wife 
was dead . . . by a misfortune; by a fall from a pair of stairs’ 
When asked what the people were saying of it he answered ‘ some 
said well and some said evil, but that he for his part thought it must 
be a misfortune because it had happened in that honest gentle 
man’s (Forster’s) house’. ‘ His great honesty doth much curb 
the evil thoughts of the people.’ The landlord also remarked 
how strange it was that Amy should have sent all the servants 
to the fair. 

Meantime Dudley had heard the news from Bowes and had sent 
Blount a letter which anticipated malicious talk and which ordered 
Blount to see to it that a coroner and juries should ‘ search honorablie 


1H. U. Tighe, An Historical Account of Cumnor (Oxford, 1821), pp. 22 ff.; A. D 
Bartlett, Cumnor Place (1850), pp. 11 ff. 
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and duelie, by all manner of examynacions, the bottom of the 
matter’. Dudley also told Blount that he had sent for Appleyard 
(Amy’s half-brother) and others of her friends to be there. Next 
morning on Tuesday, 10 September, Blount, having received 
Dudley’s letter, interviewed Mrs. Pinto, Amy’s maid, and asked 
whether she thought it was ‘chance or villainy’. The maid 
answered: ‘ By my faith, I judge it chance, and neither done by 
man or herself, for she was a good virtuous gentlewoman, and daily 
would pray upon her knees; and diverse times I have heard her 
pray to God to deliver her from desperation.’ Blount then, 
apparently considering suicide, asked whether Amy might not have 
had ‘ an evil eye in her mind’. ‘ No, good Mr. Blount ’, answered 
Mrs. Pinto, ‘Do not so judge of my words. If you should so 
gather, I am sorry I said so much ’.! 

Next morning, on the Wednesday, Blount replied to Dudley’s 
letter and informed him that the coroner’s jury had already assembled 
even before he reached Cumnor, and that since he had been there 
he had heard several strange things which led him to think that Lady 
Dudley had been somewhat disordered in mind.- He also had 
occasion to say that some at least of the jurymen wete enemies of 
Forster’s. In due course the jury found that ‘after the most 
searching they could make, they could find no presumption of evil 
dealing’. The jury’s verdict was one of mischance (accidental 
death). The foreman of the jury, Smith, communicated these 
findings directly to Dudley though he had not been previously 
known to him; but Dudley again wrote to Blount suggesting that 
a second jury be convened to reopen the enquiry, presumably to 
ensure that there should be no question of any irregularity of legal 
procedure and no doubt about the validity of the coroner’s verdict. 

On 22 September Amy’s remains were buried with the most 
elaborate heraldic ceremony in St. Mary’s University Church in 
Oxford. Dudley did not attend the funeral. There is no question 
that Dudley was, as Cecil wrote a few years later, ‘ infamed by his 
wife’s death’. Even Dr. Francis Babington, one of Dudley’s 
chaplains, who preached the sermon at Amy’s burial, is said to have 
tripped in his speech and to have described the lady as ‘ pitifully 
slain ’. 

The subject was re-opened subsequently when in 1567 Amy’s 
half-brother Appleyarde in a moment of irritation said that he ‘ had 
not been satisfied with the verdict of the jury at her death; but that 
for the sake of Dudley he had covered the murder of his sister ’. 
This was reported to Cecil who brought Appleyarde to the Star 
Chamber where Appleyarde confessed that he had lied and that 
Dudley had not promoted Appleyarde’s ‘ business ’ to Appleyarde’s 


1 J. E. Jackson, ‘ The Longleat Manuscripts’, Wilts Arch. and Nat. Hist. Magazine, 
xvii (1882), 47. 
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satisfaction, but for three years had neglected him (probably in not 
obtaining for him the lordship of Wyndham in 1560). Dudley’s 
own contemporaries absolved him from blame. Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, Elizabeth’s ambassador in Paris and a Catholic, 
regarded Dudley as innocent, and Sir Henry Sidney, the father of 
Philip Sidney, told the Spanish ambassador that * he was sure it was 
accidental. He had examined into the circumstances with the greatest 
scruple and could discover nothing like foul play.” Even Cecil, no 
friend of Dudley, came to the conclusion that there was no support 
for the rumours concerning Amy’s death. 

It is perhaps advisable here to mention a number of reported 
circumstances which have been advanced in support of a theory of 
murder, together with the arguments which have led me to reject 
them. 


(1) Sir Walter Scott’s Kenilworth account of Amy’s death is 
now generally disregarded in toto. Scott calls Amy ‘ countess of 
Leicester ’, a title which she never had; Kenilworth was not given 
to Robert until 1563; and Richard Verney who, according to Scott, 
assisted Forster to throw Amy downstairs, and who has been 
identified as Sir Richard Verney of Compton Verney, high sheriff 
for the county of Warwick in 1561, has never been shown to have 
visited Cumnor Place at all. Scott was dependent for his story on 
the now discredited Leicester’s Commonwealth. 


(2) Leicester’s Commonwealth, or Secret Memoirs of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, is now usually ascribed to Father Parsons, a Jesuit. 
Its content is highly inimical to Leicester and is generally regarded 
as slanderous and unreliable. It blames Leicester openly for Amy’s 
death, yet there is one curious sentence in it which would seem 
hardly to support death by violence though the author of the 
Commonwealth clearly implies that it is evidence of Leicester’s guilt. 
: . She had the chance to fall from a paire of staires and so to 
breake her neck, but yet without hurting of her hood that stood 
upon her head.’ Reference will be made later to this curious 
sentence. 


(3) Also inimical to Leicester in the highest degree is the account 
in Ashmole’s Antiquities of Berkshire* Here Amy is said to have 
been found at the bottom of the stairs with a nail driven into her 
head, and to have been buried privately, secretly and at once, to be 
exhumed subsequently by the orders of her father, Sir John Robsart. 
According to this source, the murder was done on the night of 8 
September. Such meagre facts as are now available show clearly 
that Amy was alive on the morning of 9 September, that Sir John 
Robsart had died seven years earlier and could not have ordered 


1 Vol, i. 149-54. 
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her exhumation, and that on Blount’s arrival at Cumnor Place two 
days after her death the coroner’s jury was already being summoned. 
It is also hardly credible that any jury could have excluded foul play 
in the face of such clear evidence of crude violence as a nail driven 
into the lady’s head. 

There are several circumstances in relation to Amy Robsart’s 
death which made her contemporaries, and which have made the 
historians of later times, a little hesitant to accept unreservedly the 
jury’s verdict of misadventure. The strength of my argument will 
be plainer if I examine these seriatim. 

Robert Dudley must have known, and contemporary gossip 
certainly appreciated, that had he been free he might have aspired 
to marriage with the queen. However culpable that thought may 
have been, it was no evidence that he had any thought of murdering 
his wife. 

Dudley’s failure to proceed to Cumnor himself on the receipt of 
the news of his wife’s death, and his correspondence with Blount, 
have been adduced as evidence of guilt.1 His decision to stay 
remote from the scene of Amy’s death is in fact perhaps proof of his 
innocence, and it is certainly evidence of his wisdom. His absence, 
and his letters to Blount, show high confidence that an independent 
jury would absolve him from guilt; if he had been present at the 
coroner’s inquest it would always have been said that he had 
influenced the court in his own favour. 

Dudley’s failure to attend Amy’s funeral at Oxford is the kind 
of act which does not inspire sympathy for him, yet to blame him 
for his lack of feeling would be unfair without some knowledge, 
which we can never have, of his private and secret relationship with 
his wife, whilst she was alive, on the one hand, and with Queen 
Elizabeth on the other. Attendance at the funeral may have been 


emotionally impossible for him, It is again no evidence that he 
had murdered his wife. 


What has always been regarded as the most weighty evidence at 
least of the evil intentions of Robert Dudley and the queen towards 
Amy Robsart, was their repeated prediction, before Amy Robsart’s 
death, that she would soon die.2 For an account of most of these 
rumours we are indebted to the Spanish ambassador at Elizabeth’s 
court, de Quadra. On 27 March 1560, de Quadra wrote: ‘ Lord 
Robert says that if he lives a year he will be in another position from 


1H. Isaac, Amy Robsart und Graf Leicester. Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher wissen- 
schaftlicher Vortrdge (Virchow und Holtzendorf) xvii Serie, Heft 389 (Berlin, 1882), 
pp. 25 ff. 

* Thomas G. Gonzalez, Documents relating to the Reign of Elizabeth preserved in the 
Archives of Simancas, translated by Spencer Hall (London, 1865), p. 58; E. Bekker, 
‘Das Ende Amy Robsarts nach dem Bericht des Spanischen Gesandten Alvaro de la 
Quadra vom 11 September 1560’, Jabres-Bericht tiber die Victoria-Schule und das Lsb- 
rerinnen-Seminar zu Darmstadt, 1895~7 (1897), pp. 4 ff. 
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that which he at present holds.’ On 27 August 1560, he quoted 
Cecil, then in disgrace, as having said ‘ that they were thinking of 
destroying Lord Robert’s wife. They had given out that she was 
ill; but she was not ill at all; she was very well and taking care not 
to be poisoned.’ As late as 4 September he wrote: ‘ The Queen, 
on her return from hunting, told me that the Lord Robert’s wife 
was dead, or nearly so, and begged me to say nothing about it.’ It 
seems to have been incredibly stupid of Queen Elizabeth and of 
Dudley, who were not notably stupid people, to predict Amy’s 
death from disease if they really intended that her death should be 
made to look like an accident. 

The manner of Amy’s death almost certainly excludes suicide. 
To dive head foremost from an upper window or from a balcony 
has been used, though rarely, as a method of suicide. To project 
oneself down a flight of stairs would not occur to a suicide now, and 
would have occurred even less to an Elizabethan suicide at a time 
when the steps of staircases were broad and low, and the angle of 
descent gradual. 

Nor is a staircase a convenient weapon for murder. To throw 
a person downstairs is too uncertain, and would in any case inevit- 
ably produce external signs of violence which must have been 
obvious to the jury. Since foul play was so clearly excluded we 
may assume, though my argument does not depend upon this 
assumption, that Amy Robsart was found with a broken neck but 
without signs of gross violence. The same argument would seem 
to exclude any suggestion that she was first murdered by some 
extreme violence and then thrown downstairs. 

Even when murder and suicide-have been clearly ruled out, as 
the coroner’s jury ruled them out, the verdict of misadventure 
reached largely by exclusion, is not convincing. The finding of 
Amy’s body at the bottom of the stairs with no other injury than a 


broken neck was one of the causes of contemporary suspicion. 
Adults do not commonly fall downstairs and sustain a broken neck. 
A doctor today, called to see a patient found with a broken neck at 
the bottom of a single flight of stairs, having merely fallen down- 


stairs, would at once suspect what is called a ‘ spontaneous’ or 
* pathological ’ fracture of the spine. ‘ The state of the bone in an 
alleged fatal accident should ... be closely examined.’! This 
kind of fracture of the spine was not known to the generality of 
Elizabethan doctors, much less to the kind of laymen who served 
on the coroner’s jury at Cumnor, and in any case we may be certain 
that necropsy was not performed. The first judicial necropsy was 
done in France by Ambroise Paré in 1562. 


Spontaneous fracture of the spine, or of any bone, occurs when 


1 Taylor’s Principles and Practice of Medical Jurisprudence, 1oth edn, (London, 1948), 
p. 366. 
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the bone, weakened and softened by disease or age, collapses or 
breaks under the strain of a normal muscular effort which it is the 
function of the healthy bone to sustain for ordinary purposes of 
movement, ambulation, and work. Diseased or aged bones in the 
spine may collapse from the slight strain imposed upon them by the 
normal act of stepping, for example. If that part of the spine which 
lies in the neck (cervical spine) suffers in this way, the affected person 
gets spontaneously ‘ a broken neck ’, and may collapse then, totally 
paralysed from the neck down or suddenly dead. Such a fracture 
is more likely to occur in stepping downstairs than in walking on 
the level. 

The commonest cause of this kind of spontaneous fracture is 
the softening process which bones undergo with age— senile 
osteoporosis ’—but Amy Robsart on the day of her death was only 
28 years of age. Another cause of spontaneous fracture and perhaps 
the most common, is a cancerous deposit or cancerous deposits in 
the bones of the skeleton. In a woman of Amy’s age the likeliest 
cause of a spontaneous fracture of the spine would be a cancer of 
the breast, and any doctor called now to a patient suffering from 
the effects of a broken neck without external evidence of severe 
violence, would automatically proceed to examine the breasts for 
cancer. Spontaneous ‘ broken neck ’ may also occur in patients with 


inflammation or tuberculosis or rarer diseases in or near the spine, 


but such patients are already seriously ill or obviously crippled when 
the fracture occurs. 

‘Secondary deposits’ in bones are present before death in 50 
per cent. of fatal cases of cancer of the breast, and in 60 per cent. 
of cases in which the bones are invaded the spine suffers.2 The 
cancer cells are carried from the original tumour of the breast either 
by the blood or by other body fluids to reach the bones, and es- 
pecially the bones of the spine and other parts of the trunk. The 
malignant cells settle in these bones and multiply there, destroying 
the normal architecture of the affected bone, decalcifying and 
softening it so that it is liable to fracture sometimes with the very 
slightest strain. There is no demonstrable connexion, no anatomical 
continuity, between the original tumour in the breast and the distant 
daughter deposits in the bones and the mechanism of this process 
of ‘ metastasis’ in cancer was certainly unknown to Elizabethan 
coroner’s juries. It was not fully understood until the work of 
Waldeyer in the second half of the last century.* Cancer was before 
that time regarded as a dangerous disease, but dangerous only by 
reason of the local destruction which it caused, and even if Amy had 
been known to have a cancer, it would almost certainly have been 


*R. A. Willis, The Spread of Tumours in the Human Body (London, 1952), p. 232. 
*M. Lenz and J. R. Freid, in Annals of Surgery, 93 (1931), 278. 
* Waldeyer, in Virchows Archiv, vol. 55 (1872), p. 67. 
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regarded as irrelevant to her death. The paralysis produced by 
spontaneous fracture of the cervical spine (broken neck) may be 
fatal at once. 

Reference has already been made to Elizabeth’s and Dudley’s 
predictions that Amy’s death was imminent, but one rumour, and 
one rumour only, was more specific than the others. In a letter 
dated 18 April 1559, seventeen months before Amy’s death, the 
Conde de Feria, Quadra’s predecessor, wrote to the king of Spain: 
* people talk of this [the scandal of the queen’s relationship with 
Leicester] so freely that they go so far as to say that his wife has a 
malady in one of her breasts, and the queen is only waiting her death 
to marry Lord Robert.’! This is surely something more than a 
remarkable coincidence. The only breast malady which would 
attract this kind of attention would be cancer. It would seem 
extraordinary that Robert Dudley and the queen, lacking as they 
did the necessary pathological knowledge and understanding, should 
choose one disease out of thousands which, by its natural pro- 
gression, could be responsible seventeen months later for a broken 
neck without any evidence of gross external violence. 

There are certain minor circumstances in relation to Amy 
Robsart’s death which are clarified by the hypothesis which I now 
advance. 

(1) Mrs. Pinto, Amy’s maid, in her conversation with Sir 
Thomas Blount, when asked what she thought of the matter, 
whether it was chance or villainy, replied: ‘ By my faith, I judge it 
chance neither done by man or herself for she was a good virtuous 
gentlewoman, and daily would pray upon her knees; and diverse 
times I have heard her pray to God to deliver her from desperation.’ 
A husband absent at court may or may not have been cause for 
desperation; no woman would deny that an advancing cancer of 
the breast was cause for desperation indeed. 

(2) Leicester’s Commonwealth has already been rejected as unre- 
liable and slanderous, but even a slanderer may almost inadvertently 
tell the truth on occasion if it seems to him, oe mistakenly, 
to serve his purpose, In this work, Amy was said ‘ To breake her 
neck but yet without hurting of her hood which stood upon her 
head’. Here again is remarkable evidence to advance as proof of 
death by violence; the integrity of Amy’s hood would hardly have 
been possible with any other kind of broken neck than a spontaneous 
fracture as a result of disease. 


1The actual Spanish phrase used by Feria was ‘ enferma y mala de un pecho’. 
The word ‘ pecho’ may be used, like the word ‘ breast’ in English, to refer either to 
the mammary gland or to the chest, but the use of the indefinite article makes it clear 
that the former is meant here. It has invariably been so understood in this context. 
Canon Jackson (Nineteenth Century, xi. 425) says indeed that ‘it was bruited abroad 


that Amy had a cancer’, but he does not mention his source for this, and I have not 
been able to find it. 
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(3) Leicester being the kind of man that he was, with more 
ambition than human sympathy, the infrequency of his visits to 
his wife in the country requires no particular explanation, but their 
infrequency might be increased by the effect on such a man of the 
knowledge that his wife had a cancer of the breast. 

(4) Amy’s short-tempered and rather unreasonable insistence on 
the morning of the day of her death that all her household should 
go to the fair at Abingdon has nearly always been regarded as 
curious. She could hardly have decided to empty the house to 
afford enemies the opportunity for murder, yet her behaviour in 
regard to this has never been explained. It would not be unnatural 
or peculiar behaviour in a woman suffering from cancer and ‘ in 
desperation ’. 

Cecil’s remark, already reported, that Amy was in good health 
earlier that year would not affect a diagnosis of cancer of the breast. 
A woman can be extensively affected by cancer without showing, 
when clothed, any evidence of sickness or disease. 

When cancerous deposits occur in bones, the sites of these 
deposits remain recognizable in the skeleton for so long as the bones 
themselves are recognizable. The only final proof of the hypo- 
thesis which I have advanced would be obtained by exhumation of 
Amy Robsart’s remains. The exact site of Amy’s grave has never 
been known, though in the contemporary account it was said to 
have been at the east end of the church of St. Mary the Virgin in 
Oxford. In November 1946, after a fire in that church, it became 
necessary to re-lay the whole of the pavement of the chancel, and 
opportunity was then taken of exploring the area where Amy 
Robsart’s grave might have been expected to be. It was discovered, 
however, that all the area had been dug over subsequent to 
her burial, and some vaults of a later date were discovered, one 
of them, incidentally, being that of Cardinal Newman’s mother. 
The disturbance of the soil down to a depth of about six feet 
was very great and bones and soil were so intermingled and 
in such complete disorder that if there had been a grave in the 
area all trace of it was lost, destroyed by the previous disturbance. 
There is thus no hope now of recovering Amy Robsart’s remains 
and of observing the kind of broken neck which caused her 
death. 

To sum up: it is argued that many of the contradictory circum- 
stances which attended the death of Amy Robsart can best be 
explained by the assumption that she died from a ‘ spontaneous 
fracture’ of the spine, of a kind which might be expected from 
disease, previously silent in the spine, disease consequent upon the 
disorder of the breast from which she was reported during her life 
to be suffering. This hypothesis has the merit of not contradicting 
the verdict of misadventure brought in by the contemporary 
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coroner’s jury, but of modifying that verdict as it might have been 


modified if modern medical evidence had been available to the 
coroner of that time.' 


IAN AIRD. 


1] am indebted to the Reverend R. S. Lee, Vicar of the University Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Oxford, for a detailed account of the excavation of the pavement 
of the chancel of his church in 1947, and for giving me access to the report made then 
to the parochial Church Council by the Churchwarden, W. C. Walker, Esq., O.B.E. 
I am grateful also to Mr. M. Waldman whose book, Elizabeth and Leicester, first attracted 
my attention to this problem, and who has been generous in correspondence. Mr. 
Roland Barnes, F.R.C.S., the Glasgow orthopaedic surgeon and expert on spinal 
injuries, has given me valuable information about the different kinds of broken neck, 
and Professor R. A. Willis of the University of Leeds has confirmed my facts relating 
to pathological fracture in the spine. Mr. J. H. P. Pafford, Goldsmiths’ Librarian in 


the University of London, has assisted me towards some of the original sources which 
I have quoted. 
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Reviews of Books 


Rome et son empire. By A. Aymarp and J. Ausorer. (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1954.) 


Tue title of this second volume of the new Histoire générale des Civili sations 
is a correct description of its contents, Of its 7oo pages Professor 
Aymard devotes 65 to brief sketches of Rome’s chief rivals in the West, 
the Etruscans, Carthage and the Gauls, and Mademoiselle Auboyer is 
allotted 100 for India and the Far East. The rest all goes to Rome, whose 
history is divided into its three traditional periods, the Republic, the 
Early Empire and the Late Empire, with a terminal date of about A.D. 400. 
The division of labour between the two joint authors has led to one 
omission. Sassanian Persia, whose distinctive civilization is both 
important and relatively well documented, has fallen between two stools, 
and only appears as Rome’s neighbour. 

In the topics discussed there is also one serious omission. Rome’s 
greatest contribution to civilization was her law, and in a work of this 
character the reader might reasonably have expected a substantial treat- 
ment both of the formation of Roman law and of its leading principles. 
With this important exception Professor Aymard has produced a remark- 
ably comprehensive and well-balanced survey of Roman civilization in 
the successive stages of its development. The analytical treatment 
imposed by the general scheme of the series is very difficult to apply to 
the republican period, when Rome went through profound and revolu- 
tionary changes in which political and economic and cultural factors were 
closely interlocked, and the account of the republic is perhaps less 
satisfactory than that of the empire. The treatment tends to be too 
abstract and schematic, and to a reader unfamiliar with the history of the 
period the picture may be confusing. When he comes to the more static 
conditions of the early empire Professor Aymard is at his best. His 
judgement is sober and realistic, and the picture which he draws of 
society is not, as too often, uniformly rosy. His analysis of the economic 
weaknesses of the empire is particularly penetrating, and he rightly 
emphasizes the fragility of its superficial prosperity. He is thus able to 
appreciate more justly than do most historians the formidable difficulties 
which confronted the government of the later empire, and to assess its 
achievement with understanding. 

It is inevitable in a work of so wide a scope that there should be some 
misleading statements and some factual errors. Professor Aymard 
appears to identify the sobilitas under the republic with the senate, and 
does not make it clear that the nobiles who in effect governed Rome were 
a narrow clique of consular families which dominated the senate. It 
may be questioned whether senators of the second century A.D. were less 
wealthy than those of the first, and it is misleading to cite Pliny as one 
of the last representatives of the old order of great nabobs rather than as 
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a typical example of the modest senator of the second century. It may 
be doubted also whether there was so complete a breach in continuity 
between the senate of the Principate and that of the fourth century as 
Professor Aymard represents. Owing to their low birth rate most 
senatorial families were short-lived, and the order was only maintained 
by the constant influx of new families. But the fortunes of the old 
families for the most part remained in the order, passing through 
heiresses or by adoption to newcomers. This process of accumulation 
accounts for the enormous fortunes enjoyed by the old Roman families 
in the fourth century, which Professor Aymard vividly describes but does 
not explain. 

' Tt would be possible to make a catalogue of other minor errors of fact 
or emphasis. It is, for instance, untrue that the prominent cities under 
the principle issued silver coins on any significant scale; civic issues of 
silver were always exceptional and virtually ceased after Tiberius’s reign. 
The extension of the Roman citizenship in the first two centuries has 
been exaggerated: in all the Greek-speaking half of the empire there were 
only a handful of colonies, two municipia and no towns of Latin status, 
and here the Constitutio Antoniniana marked a sweeping change. But it 
would be both ungracious and misleading to pick out minor defects in 
a work which gives so rich and so full a picture of Roman civilization. 

A. H. M. Jones. 


Recherches sur Ja population et la superficie des cités remontant a la période 


gallo-romaine. Part iii, By Ferpr~anp Lor. (Paris: Champion, 
1953.) 


In assembling information about the area and the population of French 
cities from antiquity to the present day the late Ferdinand Lot was 
aiming merely at a preliminary survey of evidence that might form the 
starting-point for future work. He intended to include all the cities 
whose origin went back to the Gallo-Roman period and, later, to deal 
separately with the most important medieval creations. The volume 
under review concludes the survey of the cities of southern and central 
France! and is unhappily the last that Lot was able to prepare in his 
lifetime. A further volume dealing with the cities of northern and 
north-eastern France will be edited by Professor F. L. Ganshof. 

In the case of most cities, a census taken during the First Empire 
provides the earliest satisfactory evidence about their population. Such 
earlier information as occasionally survives, mostly comes from surveys 
conducted for fiscal purposes, and these usually consist of lists of units 
of assessment rather than of heads of families. Where statistics of 
population or of tax-payers are altogether absent, as is the case with most 
cities before the seventeenth century, the historian has to fall back upon 
a study of their area. Hence Lot’s detailed enquiry into the topography 
of each city, the size of fortifications at various periods, and of the 
built-up area that they might have enclosed. ‘The best one can hope for 
with this sort of evidence is to obtain for each city some rough indications 


Part i was published in 1945 and part ii in 1950. 
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of its relative size in comparison with other cities. But a serious effort 
has been made to examine all available archival and archacological 
evidence and the help of various local collaborators and specialists was 
enlisted. ‘This does introduce some unevenness in the standard of 
different contributions, but all the information has been sifted, and, where 
necessary, critically revised by Lot in his usual careful fashion. The 
evidence thus assembled forms a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
French cities. It is much to be regretted that maps could not be provided, 
as the topographical evidence cannot be fully grasped without such aids. 
Surveys of the general history of each city and especially of the economic 
development have been added in most cases. But these historical 
Introductions do not form an essential part of the work and, unlike the 
topographical and demographic sections, they are based almost entirely 
on secondary sources. They are therefore of very diverse merit. The 
critical bibliographies provided for each town are one of the most useful 
features of the book, 

The present volume, written with the help of M. Emile Houth, covers 
thirteen cities of the Roman province of Novempopulana extending from 
the Garonne to the Pyrenees: Eauze, Auch, Dax, Lectoure, St. Bertrand 
de Comminges, St. Lizier, Civitas Boiorum (extinct), Lescar, Aire, Bazas, 
Tarbes, Oloron, and Bayonne. Most of these towns have hitherto lacked 
adequate histories and this justified the addition of more detailed his- 
torical Introductions than has been customary in the previous volumes. 
Much discussion is devoted to the exact emplacement of the cities of 
Novempopulana in antiquity. In particular, fairly recent archaeological 
discoveries have made certain the identification of Lescar with the 
ancient Beneharnum. Civitas Boiorum disappeared after the collapse 
of the Roman empire and even its site is uncertain. The author follows 
C, Jullian in inclining to place it at Lamothe, 40 km. south of Bordeaux. 
Of the remaining twelve towns, cleven were seats of bishoprics in the 
fifth century and ten survived as episcopal cities of the medieval ecclesi- 
astical province of Auch, Only one bishopric of this province (Bayonne) 
was probably non-Roman in origin. Bayonne was the only town of 
considerable economic importance in the later Middle Ages. Some of the 
others acquired certain prominence as fortified centres and residences of 
the virtually independent feudal potentates of this region. Lectoure 
was the reputedly impregnable seat of the counts of Armagnac; Tarbes 
was the capital of the county of Bigorre; Oloron was the second most 
important city of Béarn; the cathedral of Lescar became in the later 
Middle Ages the traditional burial place of the kings of Navarre. But 
all the cities discussed in this volume owed such limited prosperity as 
they possessed between the eleventh and the eighteenth centuries chiefly 
to their bishops. The abolition of most of the bishoprics of the province 
of Auch during the Revolution and in the Concordat of 1801 was a 
heavy blow to them and today seven of these ancient towns have fewer 
than 5,000 inhabitants and one has sunk to a mere village of some 400 
persons. For anybody interested in the urban history of this remote 
part of France this volume should form the indispensable starting point. 

Scholars interested in the history of Gaul in antiquity and the early 
Middle Ages will expect something new and valuable from any work of 
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Lot dealing with this period. They will glean something here: obscure 
places firmly identified, difficult words or place-names discussed, evidence 
bearing on controversial problems critically reviewed. To mention one 
example, the evidence for the existence between the late tenth century and 
1058 of a bishopric of Gascony that temporarily swallowed up several 
dioceses of the province of Auch is here discussed in some detail (pp. 
86~—7, 222~—3), supplementing what the author wrote in 1903 in his Etudes 
sur le régne de Hugues Capet et la fin du X® sitele. 

Lot’s interest in the study of French population was of long standing. 
His work on ‘ L’Etat des Paroisses et des Feux de 1328’, published in 
1929,! provided definitive solutions of most of the problems connected 
with the interpretation of the most important source for estimating the 
population of medieval France at the height of its prosperity. He was 
then already patiently accumulating the information for the study of 
population of every important French town. The present volume is 
the last result of researches that had extended over a large part of his 
long life. It is erudite, clear, very concrete, meticulous over detail 


like all his work. 
B. Frype. 


La souveraineté et les limites juridiques du pouvoir monarchique du ix* au xv* 
sitcle. By MaArcer Davin. (Paris: Librairie Dalloz, 1954.) 


Onty fairly recently has what may be termed the problem of medieval 
sovereignty attracted the attention of modern historians. From Italy 
alone there have come two works, the one being the important and pene- 
trating book by F. Calasso,? the other the controversial thesis by Sergio 
Mochy Onory.? 

The author of this book, already known through his researches into 
the structure, essence, and development of the medieval oaths,* inau 
gurates with his work the new series Annales de la Faculté de Droit et des 
Sciences Politiques de Strasbourg. The subject of his new book is an 
investigation into the limitations of the sovereignty of medieval monarchs. 


' Bibliothéque de I’ Ecole des Chartes, vol. xe. 

* F, Calasso, I glossatori e la teoria della sovranita (2nd edn., Firenze, 1951). For a 
bibliographical conspectus of recent Italian literature on the subject see FP. Battaglia, 
Lineamenti di storia delle dottrine politiche, 2nd edn., Milano (1952), pp. 97 ff. In this 
context attention should be drawn to the recent studies by Gaines Post, ‘ “ Blessed 
Lady Spain’’—Vincentius Hispanus and Spanish national imperialism in the thirteenth 
century’ in Speculum, xxix (1954), 198 ff.; for some rectifications, ¢f. B. Tierney, 
“Some recent works on the political theories of the canonists’, in Traditio, x (1954), 
619, n. 63. Cf. furthermore, Gaines Post, ‘ The two laws and the Statute of York ’, 
in Speculum, xxix (1954), 417 ff. and idem, ‘ Two notes on nationalism in the Middle 
Ages’ in Traditio, ix (1953), 281-320. 

* Sergio Mochy Onory, Fonti canomistiche dell’idea moderna dello stato, Milano, 1951; 
cf. ante, \xiv (1949), 1 ff. and ante, Ixvii (1952), 112 f. C/. also the review by the late 
E. M. Meijers in Revue d’ histoire du droit, xx (1952), 113-25. For some very interesting 
observations on this topic, ¢f. also Antonio Marongiu, “Un momento tipico de la 
monarquia medieval: el rez juez’, in Amnuario de historia del derecho espatiol, xxiii (1954), 
677-715; and G. de Vergottini, I/ diritto pubblico italiano nel secoli XII-XV (and edn 
Milano, 1954), pp. 210 ff. 

*M. David, Le serment du sacre du ix* au s0* sitcle (Strasbourg, 1951) 
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That no satisfactory answer to this long-standing problem has been 
given is due, according to the author, to the multi-valent meaning of the 
term sovereignty. In this modern term two quite distinct concepts flow 
together, that is, auctoritas and potestas. The confusion resulting from 
this conflation dates from the fourteenth century: before then the two 
concepts were clearly kept apart. Awsforitas corresponds to the modern 
notion of sovereignty and has, M. David holds, a dual aspect, a negative 
and a positive one, of which the former is considerably more important: 
it ‘ implique le refus de toute ingérence, tant interne qu’ externe’ (p. 46). 
Potestas, on the other hand, is puissance publique which ‘ impliquait seule- 
ment le droit de commander et de forcer @ exécuter des décisions prises 
dans l’exercice de la tache administrative’ (p. 31). This fundamental 
distinction, clear to everyone in medieval lore, is that coined by Pope 
Gelasius I in his letter to the Emperor Anastasius. 

The sketch of the history of this distinction through the medieval 
period is to lend support to the author’s view that awctoritas was not 
limited: what was limited was pofestas, that is, puissance publique: ‘ seule 
cette puissance est atteinte lorsque le pouvoir monarchique est limité 
effectivement’ (p. 269). The juristic handle by which the latter could 
be restricted was provided by the oath, employed in this capacity by the 
popes from Gregory VII onwards: the oath was ‘un moyen juridique 
employé par le pape, detenteur de l’autorité supréme, pour limiter la 
puissance des monarques. Désormais la papauté, invoquant le parjure, 
fait au droit une place plus importante qu’a la théologie ou histoire’ 
(p. 191). On the other hand, it was the coronation oath of the French 
kings which provided, in the author’s view, a powerful buttress of royal 
sovereignty against papal encroachments: ‘ Le roi, surtout a partir du 
xiv® siécle, est suffisamment fort pour invoquer le serment du sacre sans 
crainte de se voir retourner l’argument. Cette institution est, entre les 
mains royales, une arme précieuse’ (p. 225). In particular, it was the 
clause of inalienability embodied in their oaths, which the French kings 
knew how to handle to their advantage. In England, in M. David’s 
opinion, the coronation oath was the means to limit royal power: ‘ Le 
serment du sacre s’est donc avéré, entre les mains du Parlement, un 
instrument éfficace pour limiter le pouvoir royal’ (p. 258). The con- 
clusion he reaches is this: ‘ En France, l’integrité de la couronne a été 
assurée par et pour le roi. En Angleterre, elle l’a été contre le roi par 
le Parlement’ (p. 263). In fact, M. David holds that it was the English 
parliament which ‘ confirme le pouvoir du monarque, lors de son avéne- 
ment et s’érige au besoin en tribunal s’il éstime que le roi ne s’acquitte 
pas bien de ses fonctions ’. 

The author must be given credit for the courage and boldness with 
which he pursues one of the fundamental themes of medieval history, 
even if a number of his statements will cause some slight astonishment. 
However, there can be no doubt that the author has seen many issues 
very clearly, but there are definite traces of hasty composition, of in- 
adequate and incomplete references to the sources, and of lack of circum- 
spection; there is also some evidence that he did not peruse specialized 
literature on individual, and highly controversial, topics to that extent to 
which this would have been desirable. 
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A good deal of this book is vitiated by the erroneous view that the 
influential thesis of Gelasius constituted a dualism, because ‘le pape 
Gélase avit pris soin d’affirmer l’autonomie des deux sociétés, réligieuse 
et laique, attribuant & l’une l’auctoritas, & \’autre la potestas” (pp. 24, 49, 
s1, 107, &c.). Gelasius did not speak of two societies: what he did 
speak about was the government of one society in which the pontiffs 
have an auctoritas sacrata and the emperors a mere potestas regalis. It is 
certainly not without interest to note that M. David in the frequent 
citations of this famous Gelasian passage omits consistently the quali- 
fication of the pontifical awctoritas as sacrata: of course, Gelasius had 
taken the antithesis of auctoritas and potestas from Augustus himself,’ but 
he superimposed a typical Christian argument upon it by qualifying the 
former as sacrata. And so far, this auctoritas of the pontiffs was illimit- 
able;* in this respect the ideas of Gelasius in the late fifth century are 
substantially the same as those propounded in the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries. So far from propagating a ‘ dualist’ scheme of government, 
Gelasius sets forth a stern monarchic theme, a theme that could have 
meaning only in regard to one society. M. David rightly stresses the 
need for precise terminological analyses and he himself should therefore 
have been mindful of the Gelasian insistence on the idea of principatus 
as well as of gubernatio, regimen and the like.* It should no longer be 
necessary to point out that it was not until the fateful days of 1076 that 
the very term and idea of a dualitas of government was created by Henry 
IV in the defence of his position against Gregory’s attack. Hence, 
M. David’s examinations of Gregory VII’s and Innocent III’s ideas, 
though interesting in themselves, are blurred by a ‘ dualist’ interpreta- 
tion. What, however, he has to say about the oath as a juristic instrument 
is most valuable. 

But this erroneous view on the Gelasian ‘ dualism’ also prevents the 
author from adequately appraising the medieval idea of monarchy: the 
subject of this book would have made it advisable to offer a detailed 
analysis of the monarchic concept, whether held by a king, emperor, or 


1 See Monumentum Ancyranum, c. 44: ‘ Post id tempus auctoritate omnibus praestiti, 
potestatis autem nihil amplius habui quam qui fuerunt mihi quoque in magistratu 
conlegae ’, quoted by F. Schulz, Principles of Roman Law (Oxford, 1936), p. 182; also 
by F. Schénbauer, ‘ Untersuchungen zum rémischen Staats- und Wirtschaftsrecht ’, 
in Savigny Zeitschrift, Romanistische Abt., xivii (1927), 264-5. Cf. also H. Siber, 
Rémisches Verfassungsrecht (Lahr, 1952), pp. 375 £. ‘ 

* See Gelasius himself in his Tractatus IV, cap. 5 (ed. A. Thiel, Epistolae Romanorum 
pontificum genuinae (Braunsberg, 1862), p. 562: ‘In “* quibuscumque’’ omnia sunt 
quantacumque sint et qualiacumque sint.” Cf. also his Ep. 30, cap. 12 (ed. cit., p. 445): 
* Sicut et his verbis (sci/. Quodcumque ligaveris . . .) nihil constat exceptum, sic per 
apostolicae dispensationis officium et totum possit generaliter alligari, et totum 
consequenter absolvi.” Cf. Gregory VII: ‘ Nullum excipit, nichil ab eius potestate 
subtraxit’ (Register, iv. 2, ed. E. Caspar, p. 295; vi. 4, p. 396; vii. 6, p. 465) and 
Innocent III: ‘ Nichil excipiens, qui dixit “‘Quodcumque ...’’’ (Liber extra, 1. 
xxxiii. 6). 

* Cf. Gelasius in Ep. 1, cap. 29 (ed. cit. p. 403); Ep. 3, cap. 16, p. 320, &c. For 
some other examples sce also H. Rahner in Zeitschrift fiir hatholische Theologie, \xix 
(1947), $ ff. It may be that Gelasius was not in every instance particularly metic 
ulous in his terminology (6. now W. Ensslin in Hist. Jabrbuch (xxiv, 1955), 661-8), 
but what matters is the specific context of Fp. 12 and this leaves no doubt about the 
meaning of the term, 
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pope. It would have been useful if M. David had examined the ingredi- 
ents of this notion, its ideological and historical roots, and the attempts 
made to implement it. The medieval concept of Rex-Sacerdos, implying 
the combination of royal and sacerdotal powers in one person, with the 
concomitant designation of the kings as vicarii Christi, might have 
furnished a suitable point d’appui for a close analysis of the monarchic 
conception. The full understanding of this fundamental notion pre- 
supposes an adequate realization of the character of the society over which 
monarchic powers were to be exercised. Then only is it fruitful to proceed, 
step by step, to an analysis of the limitations of monarchic powers. It is 
hard to understand why the subject of lay monarchy is given so much 
prominence,' whilst the papal monarchy receives far less than is its due. 

It is no doubt true that the clause of inalienability in the coronation 
oath was of crucial importance, but the author should have realized that 
the principle of inalienability was seen in its importance as early as the 
middle of the twelfth century by Gerhoh of Reichersberg.? Indeed, 
the distinction between king and crown is inherent in a view like that 
of Gerhoh and it is not without deeper significance chat this distinction 
was, as far as can be seen, first employed by Henry II. A more cautious 
formulation of statements concerning the powers of the English parlia- 
ment and its relation to the king would probably have been the result of 
a more searching enquiry into the constitutional history of England in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It is, above all, highly question- 
able whether the concept of pwissance publique is applicable at all to the 
medieval English kings. 

M. David has doubtlessly opened up a very interesting and rewarding 
line of examination by relating the oath to the limitations of royal power: 
what now needs doing is a painstaking and detailed analysis of the many 
as yet unsolved individual problems in the light of a stern criticism of 
the relevant sources and a study of specialized literature. The book 
provides no index and no bibliography. The extent of misprints is 
unwarranted. The citations, references, abbreviations, and _biblio- 
graphical data in the footnotes leave very much to be desired. 


Watrer ULLMANN. 


' Although the author might have given some attention to the Spanish kingdom 
which would have offered a vast field of enquiry. For some observations, ¢f. Gaines 
Post in Speculum, art. cit, pp. 198 ff. and ibid. at pp. 422f. The imperial title of 
Spanish kings would need closer analysis: although at times assuming the title of 
emperor, the Spanish kings did not thereby necessarily claim to be Roman emperors, 
cf. Post, art. cit., at p. 208. This is important because it shows the survival of the 
Rome-free emperor right into the thirteenth century. Dr. P. E. Schramm is preparing 
a book on Spanish kingship which is to be a companion volume of his studies on 
French and English kingship. C/. now his study ‘Der Kénig von Aragon’ in Hist. 
Jabrb., cit., 99-124. 

* See Gerhoh’s Opusculum de edificio Dei, cap. 21 (ed. in Libelli de Lite, iii. 152); ef. 
also Irene Ott, ‘Der Regalienbegriff im 12. Jahrhundert’, in Savigny-Zeitschrift, 
Kanonistische Abt., xxxv (1948), 262-3. 

*See Henry II’s Assize of Northampton in Stubbs, Charters, oth edn., p. 180, 
cap. 7. For the possible influence of Gerhoh of Reichersberg on Gilbert Foliot and 
Henry II during the Becket conflict, ef. D. Knowles, who was the first to draw attention 
to this channel, Episcopal colleagues of Archbishop Thomas Becket (Cambridge, 1951), 
pp. 82~3. In this context, ¢f. also the early thirteenth-century Leges Anglrum which 
also set forth the distinction between king and crown. 
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Liberty and Political Power in Toulouse, 10so-1230. By J. H. Munpy. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1954.) 


Mr. Munpy seeks in this work ‘ to amplify and sometimes to correct ’ 
the account of the history of Toulouse during the period of the rise of 
the consulate given by Limouzin-Lamothe in La commune de Toulouse et 
les sources de son histoire (1120-1249), published in 1932. He draws upon 
a wider range of materials, particularly the archive materials at Toulouse; 
and, in general, he has put the chronology of consular development upon 
a firmer footing and penetrated deeper into the complexities of urban 
life than Limouzin-Lamothe was able to do in a pioneering work. It 
may be added that this is one of the few detailed accounts available in 
English of the process of emancipation in a continental town; and it 
is fortunate that its subject should lie in Languedoc rather than in the 
better known urban areas of Flanders or Lombardy. Moreover, in some 
respects, the development of Toulouse was typical enough of the towns 
of Languedoc and, therefore, the forces which underlay the emergence 
of its consulate have more than local significance. On the other hand, 
Toulouse had acquired by the beginning of the thirteenth century far 
greater liberties than its neighbours. Like its peers in Italy it looked for 
a moment as though it might become a great republic dominating the 
district about it, if necessary, as in 1202-4, by force of arms. 

Mr. Mundy sets himself the task of explaining both these similarities 
and differences in the history of Toulouse as compared with other 
Languedocian cities. So far as the earlier steps in the development of 
the consulate are concerned he finds himself in agreement with the 
general conclusions of Dognon and Dupont. Emancipation was the 
outcome not so much of economic transformation as of the weakening 
of the feudal power of the count of Toulouse; its stages are linked with 
the diversion of the count’s interest to crusading and the prosecution 
of his ambitions in eastern Languedoc, and reach something of a term 
in 1189 when the city took advantage of Raymond V’s difficulties in his 
war with Richard I of England to exact far-reaching concessions from 
him. Power in the city was transferred to an oligarchy composed of the 
petty nobility and richer bourgeoisie of the town. Something like a 
true ‘ bourgeois revolution’ followed rather than preceded the achieve- 
ment of urban liberties, for a movement for a more ‘ democratic ’ control 
of town government won its first victory in 1202 and reached its extreme 
point in 1226-8. But this was on the eve of the partial restoration of the 
comital power by Raymond VII, and thenceforward the liberties won 
in the early thirteenth century were progressively curtailed by Raymond, 
by Alphonse of Poitiers and ultimately by the kings of France. The 
period of the Albigensian crusade, in fact, with its sequel in the spread of 
northern influence in the Midi, marked the end of Toulouse’s attempt to 
grow into an Italianate city-state. Some of the reasons for this seem to 
emerge clearly enough from Mr. Mundy’s investigation. The internal 
tensions in the city between the old patrician families, the ‘ new rich’ 
thrown up by economic expansion and the populace gave the count room 
to manoeuvre. The expansive impulse of the city, particularly in the 
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period after business interests secured control in 1202, provoked counter- 
organization on the part of the countryside and created a demand for a 
princely authority which would arbitrate between the conflicting interests 
of town and country. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the interest of this book 
for English readers; and the copious extracts from the original sources 
in the notes and Appendices enhance its value. The present reviewer 
may regret that Mr. Mundy has chosen to follow an increasingly common 
practice of gathering his notes together at the end of the book, but this 
may be a criticism too personal to be serious. It is true too that the 
materials for this period are hardly adequate for the sort of detailed 
analysis of urban society which Philippe Wolff has carried out for four- 
teenth- and fifteenth-century Toulouse. Mr. Mundy is limited to a 
sketch of the economic background which is slight by comparison, and 
he is often driven to proceed by hypothesis rather than demonstration. 
His results, however, carry conviction for the most part, and will provide 
a useful antidote to the facile generalizations about the process of urban 
emancipation which satisfy many English students. 

Epwarp MILLER. 


Medieval Merchant Venturers : Collected Studies. By Ertanora M, Carus- 
Wirson. (London: Methuen, 1954.) ! 


Proressor Eleanora Carus-Wilson writes with authority on the economic 
history of western Europe. She is one of the first scholars to have used, 
systematically and critically, the Customs Accounts, one of the few sources 
which give a series of quantitative data about economic life in the Middle 
Ages and furnish a basis for statistics. Starting from these accounts, 
from diplomatic documents and from ‘ literary’ sources, she has been 
able to reconstruct the general conditions and the development of the 
exports of wool and cloth, as well as the imports of wine and fish into 
medieval England. This is why the publication in one volume of eight 
of her most important essays and articles will be welcomed by scholars 
who have often had much difficulty in getting hold of these indispensable 
classics. 

The eight articles collected in this volume are: ‘ The Overseas Trade 
of Bristol in the Fifteenth Century’; ‘The Iceland Venture’; ‘ The 
Origins and Farly Development of the Merchant Adventurers’ Organisa- 
tion in London’; ‘ An Industrial Revolution of the Thirteenth Century ’; 
‘The English Cloth Industry in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Century ’; 
* Trends in the Export of English Woollens in the Fourteenth Century ’; 
‘The Effects of the Acquisition and of the Loss of Gascony on the 
English Wine Trade’; * The Aulnage Accounts: a criticism’. These 
articles are accompanied by up-to-date notes and an excellent index. 
They are concerned with two chief centres of interest: the commercial 
activity of Bristol, and the cloth industry. 


' This review has been translated from the French with Professor Renouard’s 
approval. 
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The activity of Bristol was a peculiar thing in medieval England. 
The Avon port is, in fact, the only one of the great ports of medieval 
England which faces neither the Low Countries nor the shores of the 
Channel; it is a great Atlantic port, and its relations were with the 
countries accessible from the ocean itself: Iceland, Ireland, Poitou, 
Gascony, Spain, Portugal. Even in the fifteenth century, Bristol sailors 
penetrated the Mediterranean, before discovering Newfoundland under 
Cabot. These maritime trading relations with the north and with the 
south of Europe, whose importance has been more and more emphasized 
by recent studies, involved the importation of the fruits of Portugal, the 
wines of Gascony and Portugal, the iron of Biscay, the woad of the 
Garonne valley, the salt of Poitou and Brittany, the fish of Iceland and 
Ireland, the hides of Ireland and the exportation of the tin, grain, and 
cloths of the West Country of England. 

Several of Miss Carus-Wilson’s essays trace the entire history of the 
cloth which was manufactured in England in ever-increasing quantities. 
An exporting cloth industry already existed in the towns of East Anglia 
and, above all, in Beverley, Lincoln, and Stamford from the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The spread of a piece of machinery, the water- 
driven fulling-mill, created in the thirteenth century a veritable industrial 
revolution, shifting the centres of the textile industry to the north and 
west of England and from the towns to the countryside. The output 
of this rural cloth industry increased progressively in the course of the 
fourteenth century, thanks to the outlets offered by the Atlantic markets, 
until exports of cloth gradually replaced exports of raw wool. By its 
competition with their products, it gave serious trouble to the textile 
industries of the Low Countries and Italy, which dominated the west of 
Europe until the fifteenth century. 

These two groups of studies, in which many related problems, such 
as the transformation of the sailing-ship and of the art of navigation in 
the fifteenth century, are handled, thus cover the whole history of trade 
and industry in medieval England. ‘They exhibit all the best qualities 
of historical science: her criticism of the sources used, such as the 
Aulnage Accounts which she uncompromisingly rejects after a lucid 
examination; the definition of terms and explanation of technicalities ; 
the clarity of her style; the statistical precision of her assertions, 
supported by tables, diagrams, and maps; her honesty in pointing 
out where there is uncertainty or doubt; her wide culture; above all, 
her understanding of human beings, and a desire to reconstruct the living 
and working conditions of the artisans and merchants of former days and 
the part they played in the life of their cities. 

It is because she wishes to stress the human element that Miss Carus- 
Wilson has given to her book the significant title of Medieval Merchant 
Venturers which only relates directly to the essay in which she shows how 
the company of Merchant Adventurers emerged gradually from that of 
the London Mercers and grouped around them the Merchant Adventurers 
of Newcastle and York. These men are the heart of her book—the 
precursors, then those who bore, from the fifteenth century, the title, 
destined to become famous, of Merchant Adventurers. In opposition to 
the Merchant Staplers who exported raw wool to Calais, the Merchant 
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Adventurers developed as exporters of English cloth to the Low Coun- 
tries. It is their activity which is at the heart of the commercial and 
industrial epic recounted by Miss Carus-Wilson; the transformation of 
English exports and the development of the textile industry from 1350 
to 1550. In the course of two hundred years the almost exclusive 
exportation of raw wool gradually gave way to the almost exclusive 
exportation of cloth. A remarkable Introduction emphasizes this 
transformation, which is illustrated by an excellent diagram. 

Let us hope that, some day soon, having completed these masterly 
studies with the help of her students, Miss Carus-Wilson will give to the 
learned world the general history of English trade and industry in the 
Middle Ages, to which all her previous work has been leading up. No 
doubt this history would be a monument of learning and of insight, 
inspired by a comprehensive affection for these men of the past who, by 
their work, prepared the greatness of modern England. 

Y. RENOUARD. 


Fundamental Law in English Constitutional History. By J. W. Goucu. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955.) 


Mr. GouGu has performed a very useful service in laying the ghost of 
the idea of ‘fundamental law’ in English constitutional history. The 
notion of ‘fundamental law’ is one that has flitted fitfully in and out 
of the pages of constitutional histories for many years, and one that has 
at times darkened counsel and confused the issues, especially in works 
of American origin. It is very welcome to have the whole history of 
the idea thoroughly investigated and laid bare, as in this book. 

Possibly Mr. Gough tends to exaggerate the importance, at any rate 
the current importance, of Professor McIlwain’s book The High Court 
of Parliament, published in 1910, so far as it relates to the conception of 
fundamental law. Professor MclIlwain’s view, elaborated in that work 
and elsewhere, that the medieval common law was fundamental law, 
that Magna Carta was an embodiment of it, and that statutes were 
affirmations of common law and could not alter or ‘ make’ law, is not 
a view that is tenable to-day. So far as the medieval period is concerned, 
the extensive work done on the history both of the law and of parliament 
during the last half-century has brought a clearer understanding of some 
at least of the problems involved in these matters than was practicable 
in the first decade of this century. The absence in the later Middle Ages 
of any fully-fledged theory of the legislative sovereignty of parliament, 
combined with the general principle of ‘ the rule of law’, did not mean 
that the common law was fundamental in any technical sense. The 
difficulties experienced by the judges from time to time, in the four- 
teenth century and later, in interpreting statutes in relation to the common 
law sprang not from any conception of the common law as being funda- 
mental, but from the absence of any adequate rules for the interpretation 
of statutes and the exercise of judicial discretion. There was never any 
question of judicial review in the American sense. Some statutes were 
certainly regarded as affirmations of the common law, but others could 
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not possibly be so regarded and, although the judicial attitude to the 
two classes of enactment might differ, there was no judicial doubt, in 
the later fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, that a statute could and 
did break a rule of common law if it conflicted with it. 

For the medieval period, there is indeed nothing much left of the 
idea of fundamental law, except the general assumption that positive 
law of any kind was or ought to be subordinate to the law of God, the 
law of Nature, natural justice or, as we should say, moral principles, 
which were not then, nor until much later (if indeed ever completely), 
differentiated from legal rules. That conceptions of this kind sometimes 
influenced judicial decisions and postponed until a comparatively modern 
date the development of an uncompromising theory of the legislative 
sovereignty of parliament, is undoubted. But it would be difficult to 
assert that the constitutional importance of such conceptions went much 
beyond these limits at that time. 

Nor is there any adequate reason to suppose that Sir Edward Coke 
really possessed any ideas of fundamental law more precise than these. 
Mr. Gough examines closely the extensive literature on Coke’s cases in 
point, and comes to the very well-justified conclusion that ‘ although 
we can thus find various examples of the judges (in the seventeenth 
century) claiming considerable latitude in their interpretation of statutes, 
there is nothing in these cases to support a theory that parliament lacked 
the power, if it chose to use statutes to alter the common law’. 

The earliest use of the word ‘fundamental’ in these connexions 
which Mr. Gough has been able to find comes from the epistle dedicatory 
to Bacon’s Maxims of the Law, dated 1596, in which it is said that Edward 
I ‘ bent himself to endow his state with sundry notable and fundamental 
laws, upon which the government ever since hath principally rested’. 
It was not until the seventeenth century that the word came into general 
use, and then indeed it came to be bandied about on all sides by every 
party and faction and pamphleteer, and applied to every conceivable 
object of veneration among the principles, laws, and institutions of the 
realm, viewed from whatever angle. It was applied by James I and the 
royalists to whatever they deemed to be essential, and by their opponents 
to a different set of essentials. By one group or another, ‘ fundamental ’ 
was the term applied to the common law, the coronation oath, the prin- 
ciple of hereditary succession, Magna Carta, monarchical government, 
parliamentary government, parliamentary privilege, the prerogative, 
trial by jury, even to the bishops in parliament, not to mention such 
things as liberty, property, and the sa/us populi. Cromwell had his list 
of fundamentals; feudal tenures were fundamental to at least one expon- 
ent after the Restoration. To the Lord Chief Justice in 1656, the 
behaviour of one John Naylor, a fanatic who rode into the city of Bristol 
in what seemed like a blasphemous imitation of Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, was ‘ against the law of God and the funda- 
mental law of this nation ’. 

The extraordinary diversity in the usage of the term in the seventeenth 
century and even later makes it impossible to pretend that any one of 
its meanings had more validity than any other. The time came when 
the Declaration of Breda could promise ‘ the restoration of King, Peers, 
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and people to their ‘just, ancient and fundamental rights, and when 
James II could be said, ‘ by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked 
persons’ to have ‘ violated the fundamental laws’. In fact the best 
generalization that can be made about the term is, in Mr. Gough’s words, 
that ‘ Men who called their laws, or liberty, or property-rights, funda- 
mental, implied that they were determined to defend them against some 
apprehended danger’. In the long run, with the turmoils and upheavals 
of the seventeenth century over, and with the subsequent decline in 
‘apprehended dangers’, the term seems, Mr. Gough thinks, ‘ to have 
slipped back, like the government itself, into what appears to be its 
normal usage, to denote the essential presuppositions of the historic 
constitution ’. 

In this sense the term was to continue to linger on into the eighteenth 
century, shorn of whatever revolutionary implications it may have had, 
and indeed to become a catchword of constitutional conservatism, until 
the time came, with the slow growth of an explicit theory and the overt 
practice of legislative sovereignty, when it could not mean anything 
but that, and that in the vaguest sense, even if for a time it did duty to 
denote a notion of ‘ the separation of powers ’. 

Mr. Gough has much of great interest and value to say, and says it 
with sustained lucidity and a wealth of apt learning, on all these themes. 
His book adds materially to understanding of the constitutional ideas 
of the periods with which he deals. It illuminates the mental processes 
that lie behind constitutional development, an understanding of which 
is essential to any comprehension of that development itself. One 
might almost go so far as to describe the book as ‘ fundamental’ for 
modern constitutional historians, if indeed a reading of the book does 
not cause us to foreswear the use of the word for ever. 

S. B. Curmes. 


The Tudor Revolution in Government. By G. R. Exvron. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1953.) 


Dr. Exron’s book is, as its sub-title says, a study of administrative 
changes in the reign of Henry VIII. It is concerned especially with the 
changes that occurred during the 1530s, changes which it traces for the 
most part to the fertile imagination and organizing ability of Thomas 
Cromwell. Cromwell, indeed, dominates the scene. After a brief sketch 
of the administrative and financial methods and machinery in use before 
1529, we are shown how he rose to influence and what was the significance 
of the various offices that he acquired on the way. Here Dr. Elton 
argues convincingly against the legend of a sudden leap into greatness 
resulting from a single dramatic interview with the king. He shows that, 
on the contrary, Cromwell rose by proving his rare gifts as an organizer 
and administrator in a succession of increasingly important tasks. Then 
the break with Rome and the dissolution of the monasteries brought an 
immense increase of administrative business, especially on the financial 
side. This gave unique opportunities to a man of such gifts and from 
1534 onwards Dr. Elton sees Cromwell as the master mind behind the 
reorganization of administrative and financial machinery that this increase 
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of business necessitated (his work as vicar-general and vice-gerent in 
spirituals lies outside the scope of this book). 

This reorganization is next examined in detail. First we are shown 
the financial developments that led to the statutory establishment of the 
courts of augmentations and of first fruits, of general surveyors and of 
wards, with the accompanying decline of the treasurer of the chamber’s 
importance. This section is rounded off by a discussion of the further 
changes which occurred after Cromwell’s fall and which reached what 
Dr. Elton regards, in large measure, as their logical consummation in the 
restoration of exchequer supremacy over most of the financial machinery 
in 1554. Next comes the more strictly administrative side, the rise of 
the secretaryship, with its effects on the work and organization of the 
privy seal and signet; and the development of the secretary’s office as the 
prime agency through which king and council administered the realm. 
This leads naturally to a discussion of the development of the privy 
council during the 1530s, while a final chapter discusses the effect of all 
these changes upon the organization, finance, and activities of the royal 
household. 

These developments Dr. Elton regards as constituting a revolution 
in government; as marking a transition, very rapid and almost complete, 
from ‘ medieval’ personal and household government to a ‘ modern’ 
system of great bureaucratic departments capable of carrying on the 
government of the state to a large extent independently of the personal 
action and capacity of the monarch. This thesis is argued with much 
skill and plausibility. It does, none the less, seem to rest upon a rather 
debatable interpretation of the relationship between Cromwell’s work 
and the developments which went before and came after him. How far 
the changes of the 1530s were without medieval precedent and how far 
they resulted in a system of government radically different from the 
medieval English monarchy, are questions that may perhaps be left for 
medievalists to answer. But, certainly, recent studies of a more special- 
ized kind seem to lend very little support to the theory of a governmental 
revolution springing almost unheralded from Thomas Cromwell’s brain. 
Mr. Somerville has reminded us that ‘at the very base’ of the more 
modern revenue system of the Tudors there ‘ was the well-tried system 
of the duchy of Lancaster ’; ' while Mr. Bell’s account of the development 
of the court of wards—* Henry VII was the innovator, and his son did 
little more than formalize his father’s system and set it on a statutory 
basis’ *—also suggests that Dr. Elton has done less than justice to 
Cromwell’s more immediate predecessors and contemporaries of the 
early Tudor period. 

Later Tudor history would also seem to suggest that Dr. Elton’s 
thesis fails to distinguish adequately between government and adminis- 
tration. Obviously in administration, and especially in financial ad- 
ministration, during the 1530s the field of bureaucratic action became a 
great deal wider. That was an inevitable outcome of the vast increase 
of business resulting from the break with Rome; from the dissolution 


*R. Somerville, History of the Duchy of Lancaster (1954), p. 283. 
*H. E. Bell, Am Introduction to the History and Records of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries (1953), p. 8. 
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of the monasteries; from the claim to control opinion and conduct im- 
plicit in the royal supremacy and explicit in the treason laws ; from the 
increasing needs of national defence and national security; from the 
preoccupation of the king with the great and complex questions of ec- 
clesiastical, foreign, and defence policy that flowed from the quarrel with 
pope and emperor. Naturally, the routine work of collecting and admin- 
istering the new revenues from the monastic lands, even the revenues 
from the other Crown lands and feudal rights, had to be delegated 
more than ever to organizations that could run on their own, as the 
exchequer and the duchy of Lancaster had long been running. But that 
was administration, not government. From the point of view of methods 
of government the test is not so much how the king’s revenues were 
collected as how the state’s expenditure was met and controlled. And 
here Cromwell’s methods were surely more akin to ‘ personal’ than to 
*‘ bureaucratic’ government, more reminiscent of Henry VII’s John 
Heron than of Elizabeth I’s Lord Treasurer Burghley. Again, the more 
bureaucratic organization of the signet and privy seal offices led to a 
decline, not an increase, in the executive importance of these seals. More 
and more executive power was wielded by Cromwell, as secretary and 
later lord privy seal, through his personal staff. Executive control 
remained essentially personal, as in Wolsey’s time. 

Above all, it is not easy to follow Dr. Elton’s reasoning that the privy 
council which evolved during the 1530s was the bureaucratic coping 
stone of the new edifice of government, that ‘ government by the king 
gave way to government under the king’ (p. 369). Certainly the 
council’s action became more continuous, its organization more regular, 
and perhaps its composition a little more settled. Yet it remained a 
composite body of magnates, ecclesiastics, and officials; and when once 
the strong hand of a capable king was withdrawn, it showed little capacity 
for running headless on its own. Yet that surely is the real test to show 
whether or not there was indeed a revolution in government. We 
cannot just brush aside the history of Edward VI’s (and Mary’s) councils 
with the remark that, although they ‘ were rapidly reviving the conciliar 
characteristics of the fifteenth century, they hardly belong to a discussion 

Tudor methods of government’ (p. 319). If a new principle of 
* bureaucratic organisation in the place of the personal control of the 
king ’ had indeed been introduced into government in the 15 30s (pp. 4-5), 
then government should not have broken down in a period of weak 
Tudor monarchs quite as it had broken down under a weak Lancastrian. 
Yet it is difficult to feel that England’s plight, her ‘ lack of governance ’, 
was any less in 1553 or 1558 than a century earlier. The reason would 
seem to be that, while some parts of the administration had grown more 
bureaucratic, government still remained essentially personal, dependent 
for its strength and effectiveness upon the strength and effectiveness of 
the monarch’s personal action. 

This leads to a further question. Were the developments in the 
direction of bureaucracy, which took place after Cromwell’s fall, the 
natural and logical completion of Cromwell’s work, the fuller execution 
of his plans? Or were they a reaction against his personal methods by 
‘ civil servants’ who, like Biian Tuke, felt nervous and unhappy when 
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not acting upon proper warrant and preced¢nt? Dr. Elton comes down 
wholeheartedly for the first explanation. Yet the central feature of 
Cromwell’s financial organization, for example, was the way in which 
he kept personal control over the various revenue departments and had 
always (either directly or, later, through his servant Gostwick at the first 
fruits) considerable sums at his immediate disposal to meet expenses 
arising out of state policy. This surely was very different from the later 
control exercised by the exchequer; and the whole tendency from 1540 
to 1554 can equally well be regarded as making for a reversal of Crom 
well’s method of government by extending his methods of administration 
until the financial bureaucracy seized a control which had hitherto been 
exercised personally. If that be true, then Cromwell was rather the last 
exponent of Henry VII’s methods than the father of the Elizabethan 
exchequer. It was not in his time, under a strong king, that personal 
control of finance slipped away from the Crown into the hands of the 
bureaucracy. That first began to happen when Cromwell was gone and 
the old king was preoccupied with a great war. It reached its culmina- 
tion under a royal minor and an ineffective queen, when the bureaucracy 
was better able—perhaps, indeed, was forced by lack of royal direction 
to assert itself. It is at least arguable that, while the vast increase of 
business in the 1530s produced a wide extension of bureaucratic methods 
in the administration of Tudor England, it was only in the period of 
Tudor weakness that the bureaucracy began to encroach upon the 


monarch’s personal control over government, or at least over finance 
an important point in any attempt to decipher Cromwell’s real purposes 


and his conception of the state. 

It is indeed here, in his view of the relationship between Henry VIII 
and Cromwell, that Dr. Elton carries least conviction. He argues that 
the differing characters of the various phases of Henry’s reign were due 
to the different characters and aims of the ministers who dominated them 
and that the policies of the 1530s were Cromwell’s rather than Henry’s. 
Yet his own account of Cromwell’s rise to power suggests very strongly 
that the king’s ministers rose and fell according to their aptitude for 
dealing with the particular problems of the time—in other words, that 
ministers altered with circumstances and policies, rather than that cir- 
cumstances and policies altered with ministers. Moreover, because’ the 
king was not much addicted to writing—and after all, why keep a secre- 
tary and write letters yourself ?—it is much too easily assumed that he was, 
if not a mere cipher, at least in only remote control, that ‘ Cromwell, not 
Henry, was really the government’ (p. 175). Yet, Dr. Elton shows 
Cromwell in 1535 submitting a whole string of quite minor details to the 
king (p. 153), which powerfully suggest that it was the minister and not 
Henry who did as he was told. It is thus difficult not to feel that this 
book may have exaggerated the supremacy and extent of Cromwell’s 
influence no less than the novelty and revolutionary character of the 
administrative changes of his time. And this, unfortunately, must leave 
us still in doubt as to the true significance of the developments to whose 
unravelling Dr. Elton has devoted so much painstaking and ingenious 
research in so wide a range of often difficult and specialized sources. 

R. B. WernHam. 
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The New England Mind: From Colony to Province. By Perry MILuer. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953.) 


Tus volume carries forward a notable and noble undertaking begun in 
The New England Mind: the Seventeenth Century (1939, reissued 1954) and 
Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1650 (1933)--to adopt the sequence in 
which the author would now have us read some of his earlier work. In 
those volumes, still imperfectly known in this country, Professor Miller 
set himself to anatomize the theoretical raison d’étre of New England and 
in searching for its specific origins was led to rewrite an important 
chapter of the intellectual history of Europe. He revealed hitherto 
unguessed-at complexities in congregational puritanism: more, by 
discerning the universals of personal and social experience on the obser- 
vation of which its theology was founded, he recovered for us something 
of the range, depth, and intensity of a lost vision. To that task he 
brought not only a prodigious familiarity with puritan writings but the 
kind of intellectual equipment found in the best of contemporary Ameri- 
can literary critics—a trained ear for the nuances of language combined 
with a concern for its philosophical and sociological implications: the 
learning of Gardiner, one might say, fertilized by the analytical concepts 
of Professor Lionel Trilling. Mr. Miller is himself a professor of 
literature and as such alone he has much to teach the general historian 
whose field is invaded by his new volume more directly and boldly than 
by its predecessors. But here his problem is the substantially different 
one of tracing what happened to New England thought and opinion 
through nearly a century of adaptation to American environment. He 
starts with the Cambridge Platform of 1648 and ends in 1730, on the eve 
of Jonathan Edwards’s Harvard Commencement lecture. This period, 
as we know, included a radical revision of the relations between Massa- 
chusetts and the English government, from the Navigation Laws through 
the Andros ‘ tyranny’ and the charter of 1689 to Queen Anne’s support 
of the S.P.G. and Walpole’s of the Quakers. These developments were 
bound to compromise the purpose along with the independence of the 
dominant puritan colony, but not so much as its own political factions 
and economic expansion, the growth of Boston capitalism and agrarian 
indebtedness, the loosening of communal land control, wars, paper 
money and the class alignments crystallized in the land bank controversy 
after Utrecht. Nor could New England fail to be affected by the fortunes 
of English Nonconformists. In this volume, therefore, Mr. Miller has 
had to give far more attention to the impact of social and economic 
factors, which, in revolt against J. T. Adams and his school, he felt able 
to disregard entirely in Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, where he tried to show 
that the early history of the Bay Colony ‘ could be strung upon the thread 
of an idea’. He has had to become more of a historian and less of a 
theologian. 

The present volume nevertheless derives its principle of organization 
from the scheme of the Covenant theology, with its ramifications in 
politics and economics, logic and rhetoric, as it passed through ‘ the 
ordeal of leaving the Middle Ages ’ (p. 402) and entered the age of reason 
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and pictism. It is a study of a theodicy at grips with worlds hardly 
dreamt of by its original propounders—almost, one is tempted to think, 
of what happens to any ideology under the slow stain of time. As such, 
it possesses an interest beyond the confines of New England itself. The 
very deterrents, indeed, which make its history something of a special 
cult on this side of the Atlantic—its highly articulated system of ideas, 
the relative simplicity and even dullness of its society—offer the historian, 
as Mr. Miller fairly enough claims, ‘an opportunity, as nearly perfect 
as the student is apt to find, for extracting certain generalizations about 
the relation of thought or ideas to communal experience ’ (p. x). Perhaps 
he is almost too modest in hoping to present a working model for 
American history. Approached from this angle, Palfrey’s ‘ remote and 
narrow sphere of action’ and Parrington’s ‘ stunted offspring of a petty 
environment ’ rise to the drama of a desperate striving, not merely to 
preserve the outlines of an ideal (the founders of Massachusetts, essen- 
tially, were not perfectionists), but to explain new experience in terms 
of a determinate view of life to which a whole community was deeply 
committed. Throughout these years the New England Way—or at any 
rate what Mr. Miller calls its ‘ doctrinal scheme of reference ’—remained 
formally intact and yet was making one concession after another to hard 
facts, new ideas, new language. This volume records step by step the 
Strategic retreat of its spokesmen, their attempts to manipulate without 
scrapping the formulas of covenant doctrine, their perplexities and 
prodigies of intellectual valour, the quarrels between them, and the 
overall decline of clerical influence. The dominant note is not smugness 
but insecurity. So far at least as its etclesiastical guardians were con- 
cerned, the worst that could befall New England were not the judgements 
which a covenanted people must expect, but the breakdown of the cosmos 
in which Indian raids and a smallpox epidemic were the reward of sin. 
The strain of lamentation which prevailed in puritan sermons after 1660 
answered a need for intellectual security at the same time as it enabled 
preachers to catalogue the mounting sins of the community. By the 
subtle transition of making corruption itself appear ‘ not as a cause but 
a visitation of wrath’ (p. 28), moreover, the jeremiad provided people 
with ‘a method for paying tribute to their sense of guilt and yet for 
moving with the times’ (p. 51). Just because it castigated the incurable 
sins of good men—economic aggressiveness and the disintegration of 
public spirit included—it continued, even as a stereotyped convention, to 
fulfil its function of maintaining the community’s image of itself as a 
chosen people and so preserving some kind of collective personality, as 
I understand Mr. Miller’s difficult but suggestive interpretation. Thus, 
even in 1730, when he can ask himself whether Jonathan Edwards or 
Benjamin Franklin sprang more directly from the heart of New England 
culture, he finds a community divided against itself but still a community. 

His reader, however, is likely to be more impressed by what he says 
of the divisions themselves, though Mr. Miller will prevent him from 
glibly labelling them as liberal versus conservative. On the theological 
plane at least, they emerge more clearly from this microscopic examination 
than we have hitherto known them. It is an effect of Mr. Miller’s 
prolonged investigation of the interior world of the New England idea 
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that this term ceases to be adequate. It was rather a cluster of ideas, 
wonderfully coherent at first and yet from the beginning capable of 
strangely divergent offshoots. Even John Wise’s substitution of natural 
rights for the forms of covenant theology had a large clement of con- 
gregational principle in it, although it needed nothing less than Mr. 
Miller’s reconstruction of ‘the complex machinery of interlocking 
covenants’ (p. 252) to trace his line of descent and demarcate his ori- 
ginality. But if Wise’s pamphlets were the most radical challenge to 
orthodoxy in this period, the most frightening skeleton in the cupboard 
of the Mathers, whose figures bestride this book, was Solomon Stoddard, 
the ‘ pope’ of the Connecticut Valley whose influence was to reach as 
far as New Jersey. Quite why this masterful minister, who was certainly 
no democrat, created so much alarm in Boston is not to be explained 
simply by his advocacy of presbyterianism, towards which the Mathers 
themselves were not unfriendly. (There is a chapter here on Increase 
Mather’s share in the abortive Heads of Agreement between the English 
sects in 1691.) Stoddard offended as early as 1677 by admitting the whole 
of his town meeting to the Supper. Hence there was more to his attack 
on the custodians of orthodoxy than a clash of personalities or the 
environmental differences between Boston and the Valley. Mr. Miller 
has a lively sense of personality and of the frontier, not without a trace 
of preference for the honest eyes, the earthy, the American in Stoddard 
and Wise; but it is his sensitive, quasi-surgical handling of the issues 
involved in preparation, conversion, and regeneration that really explains 
the hardihood of Stoddard, who denied their necessity from no ignorance 
of what they were—exactly the contrary. In fact, however, half the 
ground had been conceded by the synod of 1662, which extended a 
limited church-membership to persons who could not give evidence of 
regeneration. ‘The Half-Way Covenant seems a sensible enough step 
to have taken now and it had an origin in the extension of the baptismal 
covenant in the preceding years which admitted the inevitability of 
hypocrisy even in full church members—in New England, after all, the 
Saints themselves were uncertain of election—but Mr. Miller enables us 
to see why this further compromise with respectability hastened a rake’s 
progress to secularization, sentimentality, and formalism. It was a 
triumph of experience over logic, and yet if there had not been logic to 
defend it New England would not have been what it was. Puritan 
thinking on both sides, in this as in other controversies, was highly 
concrete and technical; a slight shift, often tacit or unadmitted, in the 
emphasis of its casuistry could bring unforeseen consequences in dialectic 
and social practice alike. The Half-Way Covenant speeded a tendency 
to emphasize externalities, to make regeneration seem easy, thereby 
opening the way not only to Stoddard but to the pietism of Cotton 
Mather’s later years, though a good deal more was needed to arrive at 
both; unexpectedly too, half-way membership, with its more limited 
duties, turned out to be just what the mass of citizens preferred to have. 
By 1700 the size of the holy remnant had diminished considerably 
and there were ominous fractures in its massive culture. Though few 
as yet disowned the past, the possibility that the Founders might have 
been mistaken was at least stated. Psychologically, the worst damage 
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perhaps was done by the Salem witchcraft trials; remorse came slowly 
but it ran deep and raised doubts not only about the covenants of witches 
but about covenants in general, for the victims were precisely those whose 
loyalty to the New England conception forbade them to confess the 
simulated guilt which saved the lives of other defendants. By placing 
this much-discussed episode firmly within the context of covenant logic 
Mr. Miller has both enlarged its tragic dignity and made it more intel- 
ligible. Nowhere does his historical sense appear to better advantage. 
He draws attention to the emotional and power situation in 1689-92 
out of which the jeremiad revived witchcraft, in order to rally belief in 
the covenant of which it was a half-forgotten sanction. It was as the 
leading Jeremiahs that the Mathers were to blame for what happened: 
‘If witches exist, atheists are refuted’ (p. 180). The trials themselves 
they tried to stop and they denied the validity of the spectral evidence 
employed in them. But for Mr. Miller, who has a sharp eye for the 
minutiae of self-deception, it was Cotton Mather’s weakness in afterwards 
legitimizing the business by prostituting ‘a magnificent conception of 
New England’s destiny to saving the face of a bigoted court’ (p. 204), 
under pressure and against his own better judgement, that is even now 
unforgivable. 

Thereafter Mr. Miller can resist no opportunity of baiting Cotton 
Mather. Some readers will feel that the number of times Mather is 
made to shrick, boast, or exult is a sort of humorous mannerism, but it 
is more probable that the author’s intense awareness of this figure tempts 
him to hit back at its long shadow in order to work himself free from it. 
His addresses to the poor are ‘ brutal’ (p. 402), his allegiance to the 
founders ‘ groveling’ (p. 476); he is ‘ that worthy’ (p. 359); what he 
called ‘ daily spiritualizing ’ becomes a ‘ genre’ for ‘ ingenious gratifica- 
tion’ (p. 404). To an Englishman who has dipped in the Diary the 
reference to ‘ his various Mesdames Mather ’ (p. 402) will seem sheer bad 
taste. The continual suggestion of personal and caste self-interest in the 
politics of both the Mathers is not invariably convincing either. Mr. 
Miller concedes in his bibliographical notes ‘ the astonishing range and 
depth of Cotton Mather’s scientific intelligence, particularly in medicine ’ 
(p. 496), but contrives to denigrate his share in the smallpox inoculation 
campaign of 1721 because he could not separate scientific advocacy from 
moral accusation. He understands—who better ?—that Mather was the 
only New Englander of his time whose learning could compare with the 
best of his European contemporaries, and that his range of intellect and 
hypersensitivity alike laid him open to that angst which Paul Hazard 
called the crisis of the European conscience. But the cumulative 
portrait of the major protagonist in this book is somehow, for all its 
depth, failing in coherence arid sympathy. It is admitted that Mather 
realized more than others what the New England of his generation had 
lost; at the same time he tends to appear as the scapegoat for that 
* shedding of the religious conception of the universe ’ (p. 171) in which, 
rather than in a growth of toleration largely imposed from outside, Mr. 
Miller perceives the real meaning of the years after 1689. One may 
suspect that the intense admiration which he has acquired for the logical 
rigour and the imaginative reach of the first generation encourages him 
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to pronounce a species of jeremiad on its two successors—at least to 
accept their representative leaders even below their own pessimistic 
valuation, careful as he is to analyse their dilemmas for them and to 
watch for signs of new growth, if only sometimes in the area of vocabulary 
(a far from insignificant one), such as was stimulated by the taste of the 
Augustans and the science of Newton. 

Provincial as New England became after 1642, there is a good deal to 
indicate that ideas or attitudes did not take long to cross the Atlantic. 
Wise, we know, read Pufendorf. The Franklins’ Courant took more 
than one leaf from the Spectator. Cotton Mather and Paul Dudley were 
Fellows of the Royal Society. Jeremiah Dummer went from Harvard 
to Leyden and, in A Defence of the New-England Charters, justified Defoe’s 
plantations in utter disregard of Jehovah’s city on a hill. Mr. Miller 
writes interestingly on all of these but elsewhere one sometimes wishes 
for a fuller or more compact assessment. Not much is said about the 
substitution of Cartesian for Ramist logic at Harvard, far more about 
Harvard politics. Mather’s momentous connexion with the Halle pietist, 
A. H. Francke, is mentioned only in passing and one suspects that Richard 
Baxter influenced transatlantic views on salvation (and much else) a good 
deal more than this book suggests. But Mr. Miller would probably reply 
that extraneous influences affect his purpose only as they were refracted 
through the ideology which his province inherited from his common- 
wealth, and that in any case the internal exigencies of his society had more 
to do with the adventures of that ideology—which is what his concept 
of the New England ‘ mind’ chiefly amounts to so far. 

This concept, however, is rather less than might be implied in the 
definition: ‘ What was said and done publicly’ (p. x). We hear little, 
if at all, of what was said, let alone done, in Rhode Island, or about the 
Navigation Laws and the governor’s salary in Massachusetts, for instance. 
But why should we? From Mr.. Miller’s chosen standpoint what was 
said about inoculation in Boston yields more light. That his account of 
the paper money controversy is too incomplete to be fully reliable does 
not seriously matter: he has extracted new meanings from it. ‘ This 
analysis is obliged to concentrate upon what the mind made out of events 
rather than upon the events themselves ’, he writes (p. 310). Neverthe- 
less his sketches of the events are deft and usually accurate, though lesser 
historians would not refer to the Public Record Office in 1704 (p. 155) 
nor allow Increase Mather to carry weight with ‘the Foreign Office’ 
(p. 274), nor permit themselves nowadays a breezy reference to ‘ brute 
inefficiency in the British civil service’ (p. 390). In summarizing back- 
ground events he has naturally often had to rely on other historians. 
Even on the central subject of church and state his reader too will have to 
turn to such earlier studies as Susan Reed’s! for a clear account of 
politics and legislation. Mr. Miller’s method is, necessarily too allusive 
to provide that. He has still some way to go as a political historian, 
moreover. He has a dangerously good nose for the personal motive 
and he does not yet understand imperial government. Now and again 
even the accent of a Son of Liberty, to an English ear, intrudes. Of 


Susan M. Reed, Church and State in Massachusetts, 1691-1740 (Urbana, Illinois, 
1914). 
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course, his writing would not possess the inspiration it has if it were not 
both personal and American; it owes some of its wider interest to the 
flares which go up whenever he discovers on puritan soil the traits of 
later American behaviour—he can even like Cotton Mather when he 
speaks for America. But this reservation may hold as a caveat. Pro- 
fessor Miller’s work has now entered a period in which, as J. R. Lowell 
once remarked, New England was gaining the vital force in politics 
which it had lost in religion, and this volume is not the last of the series. 
As a work of research on the grand scale, finely constructed and often 
brilliantly written, penetrating and charming, it is already a remarkable 
achievement, with an instructiveness far beyond its immediate subject. 

J. S. Bromuey. 


Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden. Vol. vii. Op Gescheiden Wegen 
1648-1748. Edited by J. A. vAN Hovurre and J. Presser. (Ut- 
recht: W. de Haan; Antwerp, B:ussels, Ghent, and Louvain: 
Standaard Boekhandel Co., 1954.) 


CurrinG history up into periods always presents problems that are none 
the-less real because they are so often left unmentioned. Readers of 
Marc Bloch’s Apologie pour I Histoire will not soon forget some remarks 
of his on the subject that were obviously meant to arouse discomfort as 
well as interest. But, if to choose terminal dates is never easy, it is 
peculiarly difficult, if not impossible, to find satisfactory dates for a 
volume of a co-operative work that is meant to embrace most aspects of 
history. The editors of this volume, and those colleagues with whom 
they share responsibility for this series as a whole, are not unaware of 
the problem. The dates selected look well enough to those who are 
primarily interested in diplomatic history. Nor will the student of the 
internal political history of the lands concerned quarrel with them very 
seriously, though he may have slightly different preferences. But to 
other aspects of history they have no particular relevance. That cannot 
be helped; some choice of dates had to be made; the choice actually 
made is not necessarily the worse for being conventional in character, 
for to regard great treaties as turning-points is a habit for which there is 
a good deal to be said; moreover, some of the things not found in this 
volume may be found in an earlier, or a later, volume. However, certain 


other omissions may be due to a different cause. Some things are apt to 


be omitted from a co-operative work because they are not anybody’s 
specific concern; contributors are chosen because they are experts in a 
particular field; their space is rationed, and they often find it a tight fit 
to get in all they want to include; hence topics that might be regarded 
as common to two or more contributors tend to be neglected. A single 
historian who attempted to cover this period would, for lack of specialized 
knowledge, omit much that a co-operative work would include, but he 
would probably tackle some of the problems, and those not the least 
interesting, that such a work practically ignores. Co-operation is not 
the secret of every kind of success. 
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This volume has also another characteristic not unusual in co-opera- 
tive works. It is definitely lacking in colour. The authors often display 
learning; they correct some old misapprehensions; they try hard, and 
usually succeed, to be fair, but they hardly convey the impression that 
what they write about is exciting. Though the history of the Low 
Countries is anything but dull, they have gone a good way towards 
making it appear so. Against this can be set off the fact that they have 
made readily available much information that hitherto was hard to obtain, 
at least to one who had not access to a big library in the Low Countries. 
Economic historians will turn with gratitude to Professor van Dillen’s 
survey of economic developments in the Dutch Republic and to Professor 
van Houtte’s parallel survey of what happened in the Spanish, subse- 
quently Austrian, Netherlands. What they. say is well worth pondering, 
though it may be regretted that neither, investigates public finance. 
Another most useful chapter is that by Professor Willaert on the ecclesias- 
tical history of the Southern Provinces; if his treatment of the several 
religious orders is rather of the nature of a catalogue with comments—it 
could scarcely be other—he writes, all too briefly, on Jansenism with 
equal insight and learning. Very useful, too, is Dr. Lefévre’s account 
of the civil institutions and political history of the Southern Provinces. 
But his treatment of these invites what is rather a comment than a criti- 
cism. Spanish rule, he points out, was inefficient; Spain, indeed, lacked 
the power to protect the Netherlands as well as the ability to rule them 
well; Austria was a bit more efficient, but never cared much about the 
Netherlands and was, at times, ready to consider exchanging them for 
something she wanted more. So much may be conceded; but it might 
be argued that, had Spain been more efficient and strong and Austria 
more interested, the Netherlands might have lost just those local privi- 
leges and liberties that they then valued so highly. In fact, Maria 
Theresa and her son, Joseph, who both believed in efficient government, 
attacked these things; Maria Theresa did it slowly and tactfully, being a 
believer in the inevitability of gradualness; Joseph II, a middle-aged man 
in a hurry, had no time for tact. If their methods and pace were different, 
their objective was the same. It would not, therefore, be fantastic to 
contend that, as long as the Netherlands formed part of the dominions of 
a sovereign who resided in Madrid or Vienna, it was, on balance, to their 
advantage that he should be rather weak. All things, however, have 
their price, and the existence of Dutch garrisons in the barrier towns was 
not popular in the Netherlands. Some historians think the Dutch 
Republic blundered in making the establishment of such garrisons one 
of their aims during the war of the Spanish Succession. Among these 
is Professor Presser. But, while it may be granted that the Dutch showed 
no tenderness to the inhabitants of the southern provinces—the Dutch 
Republic put Dutch interests first—it does not follow that the barrier 
proved useless to the Republic. Nobody ever imagined that fortresses 
alone could be a complete protection; it was fully realized that no fortress 
was impregnable; indeed, experts were capable of estimating with 
tolerable accuracy how long a properly defended fortress could withstand 
a properly conducted siege. But what the barrier was intended to secure 
for the Dutch Republic was a period of delay that would permit the 
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concentration of a strong field army. Neglected as the barrier fortresses 
were, they did secure such a period of delay in the War of the Austrian 
Succession. If the French under Saxe were superior to the allied army 
that opposed them, whether that army was commanded by Cumberland 
or Charles of Lorraine,.that was something for which those statesmen 
who had brought the barrier into being could not be blamed; the barrier 
had played the part assigned to it. 

Perhaps one reason for the misunderstanding of the purpose of the 
barrier is the omission of anything like a tolerably full account of opera- 
tions of war. Yet the wars of the period were of considerable importance. 
If in the eighteenth century Dutch leaders were overshadowed by others, 
the same was not true of the seventeenth century. An adequate study 
of William III’s generalship has yet to be written; it has certainly not 
been attempted here. Indeed, we are not given a general estimate of 
William at all. What Professor Rogier says of William’s part in the civil 
life of the Dutch Republic is, as far as it goes, fair enough; he has striven 
not without success, to do justice both to John de Witt and to William; 
what Dr. Kramer says about William’s foreign policy is much less 
satisfactory; it was in his conduct of foreign affairs that William showed 
real brilliance. But the point might have been stressed that the attitude 
of many Dutchmen to William was probably conditioned by their 
admiration for his courageous, if not always successful, generalship and for 
his foreign policy, which, whether or not they always agreed with it, they 
admitted to be inspired by a genuine patriotism; just because they 
admired him for these things, they were prepared to condone much in 
other spheres that they could not but deplore. But to divide the history 
of his times into watertight compartments is the surest way to miss an 
understanding of William III, who, when all is said and done, was a 
person of importance in his day—and not only in the history of the Dutch 
Republic. It is typical of this book that a minor, but quite interesting, 
fact about William’s part in the internal affairs of the Republic, though 
mentioned in its economic context by Professor van Dillen, is ignored 
elsewhere. If William fares so ill, it is not strange that de Ruyter gets 
scant mention. Some will think that one who was perhaps the greatest 
admiral of the seventeenth century deserves fuller treatment, especially 
as he served a country whose greatness depended so largely on sea power. 
Dutch trade gets careful study; the Dutch navy is merely the subject of 
occasional references. 

Diplomatic history is treated at some length. Unfortunately Dr. 
Kramer seems to lack that firm grasp of her subject that is indispensable 
to its satisfactory treatment. If her bibliography is any guide, she has 
used mainly works in the Dutch language; her lists of these are very 
useful; but the study of the subject also requires a knowledge of a 
number of works in French, German, and English, and of these adequate 
use has not been made. What Dr. Kramer says about the first Anglo- 
Dutch war will seem odd to English readers; what she says about the 
Peace of Ryswick and the negotiations leading up to the end of the War 
of the Spanish Succession will seem odd to many readers, English and 
non-English. Odder still is the fact that, while the terminal dates of this 
volume seem designed to fit into the pattern of international diplomatic 
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relations, the diplomatic chapters should be the most disappointing 
of all. 

On cultural history there are four chapters. A reviewer who is 
acutely conscious of the limitations of his knowledge can only note a few 
points about them, without professing to be able to assess them critically. 
Dr. Roldanus discusses Dutch literature and thought at their zenith in a 
manner that excites lively interest; on the other hand, Dr. van Lutter- 
velt’s treatment of Dutch art in the second half of the seventeenth century 
reads, perhaps inevitably, a bit like a catalogue. Dr. de Vries argues 
with learning and gusto that the Republic produced no writers of great 
talent or thinkers of originality during the first half of the eighteenth 
century ; one reader who is ready enough to agree with him is also inclined 
to wish he had made his point more briefly and given us a sketch of the 
Dutch book trade. Everybody knows that the Republic was a great 
publishing centre; that many books in French were printed there for a 
European market. Whether this phenomenon be regarded as cultural 
or economic, or as partaking of both characteristics, it has its importance 
in both Dutch and European history; but it lacks a place in this volume. 
Dr. Baudouin, however, has been at pains to include some judicious 
remarks about the Bollandists in her chapter on the cultural life of the 
Southern Provinces. 

If the foregoing observations seem to have laid undue stress on defects, 
some of which are the inevitable concomitants—even as are certain 
merits—of co-operative history, it is only fair that in conclusion equal, 
though briefer, stress should be laid on the fact that everybody who is 
interested in the history of the Low Countries should read this volume. 
It is undoubtedly a useful contribution to the study of a fascinating 
subject. Mark A. THOMSON. 


The Clerical Organization of the House of Commons, 1661-1850. By Oro 
CypriAN WiiiiaMs. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954.) 


Dr. WrixraMs’s book is the fruit of deep study and long experience of 
the office about which he writes, and all historians interested in parliament 
will give it a warm and grateful welcome. The writing of ‘ adminis- 
trative history’ of this sort is full of traps, for paper evidence may not 
only fail to reveal the truth but may actively mislead, unless it is read in 
the light of an imaginative and practical understanding. It is often best 
written by an administrator who knows the ways of the institution and 
the men he is dealing with—provided, of course, that he has also a 
historical sense and an historian’s technique. On the whole, Dr. 
Williams has here succeeded in giving us a definitive treatment of his 
subject. 

His main documentary source—the papers of the office of the Clerk 
of the House—were destroyed in the fire of 1834. As a result he has 
had to rely mostly on Treasury records, until his account reaches the late 
eighteenth century. One result is that the general story of the institution 
is somewhat overwhelmed by its financial history—a fault common to 
most administrative history, and perhaps inseparable from it. We are 
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told rather more than we want to know about the payment of the officials; 
rather less than we want to know about their work, recruitment and 
organization. However, Dr. Williams treats the Treasury evidence with 
the firmness it requires: when a warrant in the 1730s refers to officers of 
the Clerk’s office as receiving payment for their services in ‘ copying and 
ingrossing several bills and other papers for his Majesty’s service’ he 
points out that the words are no guide to what the officials were in fact 
doing, but only repeat a Treasury formula which had been well estab- 
lished since at least 1696. From the later eighteenth century onwards, 
Dr. Williams has a richer and more various array of material to draw on. 
He has had access for the first time to John Hatsell’s correspondence 
(mostly in the possession of the Ley family). He has made careful and 
critical use of the description of his work which Hatsell published in 
his Precedents of Proceedings, of both the published and unpublished parts 
of Speaker Abbot’s diary, and the reports of Select Committees. The 
story after 1768, when Hatsell was appointed to the Table of the House, 
has a fullness and colour that are missing from the earlier chapters. If 
only Speaker Onslow had kept a diary! 

Dr. Williams, after a brief retrospect, begins with the appointment 
of William Goldesbrough as Clerk in April 1661. He and his Clerk 
Assistant, both lawyers, with their subordinates (whose number at this 
period is uncertain) had their offices in the building which was still 
known as the Court of Wards. The duties of the organization were 
essentially the same as they are today—in outline they were to keep the 
record of proceedings in the Journal, to attend all committees, ingross 
bills, to provide members and interested parties with copies of papers, 
&c., and generally to act as guides and mentors on procedure. The 
Clerk, nominated by the Crown for life, was an autocrat over his depart- 
ment, and had principal, often sole, control over appointments. He 
sat at the table of the House with his immediate subordinate, the Clerk 
Assistant, who acted alone when the House sat as a Committee of the 
Whole or as the Committee of Privilege and Elections. Payment was 
mainly by fees, but since they amounted to only a modest total (the Clerk 
received {[300-{400 on the average according to an estimate made in 
1709-11) it was usual for the leading officials to be pluralists and also 
prominent candidates for the bounty of the Crown. The reigns of 
Goldesbrough and of his son who succeeded him lasted until 1683, and 
saw only one apparent novelty—the occasional employment of the Clerk 
by the Treasury as an ‘ 
help with the passage of money bills. With this exception, the material 
has not enabled Dr. Williams to add much to our knowledge of parlia 
mentary procedure in the late seventeenth century. It is perhaps worthy 
of more emphasis than he gives it that the Restoration parliaments, 
although they burnt several acts of the revolutionary period, did not 


outlying functionary of its own’ primarily to 


destroy or expunge the Journals of the House. Paul Jodrell’s tenure 
of office (1683~—1726) saw many new developments, for the growth in 
the volume of parliamentary business and the regularity after 1689 of 


annual sessions coincided with the rule of a powerful and long-lived 
organizer. He transformed the method of keeping the Journal, insisting 
after 1685 on a fair copy being made from the minute-books which since 
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1604 had served as the official record, and arranging for the custody of 
papers in his own home (there being no official Clerk’s residence until 
1760) where he employed an assistant at his own expense. We have 
here the beginnings of the office of the Clerk of the Journals and Papers. 
The printing of the Orders of the House began in regular series in 1681. 
From 1696, or possibly earlier, date the ‘four under-clerks without 
doors attending the House of Commons’ who soon became committee 
clerks concerned with Select Committees, and through the eighteenth 
century until their abolition in 1833 remained the most senior of the 
subordinate officials. To one of them, from Jodrell’s time, was given 
the responsibility for collecting and distributing the fees from private 
and local legislation which formed the largest source of income to most 
members of the office. Between Jodrell’s retirement in 1726 and 
Hatsell’s appointment in 1768 there were four Clerks, of whom the most 
interesting was Nicholas Hardinge (Clerk 1731-47) an able lawyer and 
an elegant Latinist from Eton and King’s. In his time several Kingsmen 
found their way into the office—it was almost as though another sort 
of King’s Friends group were being formed, But at no time in the 
eighteenth century did anything more than the mildest, most natural 
and most sensible forms of patronage and sinecurism prevail in the 
Clerk’s office. There was too great a premium on efficiency for that, 
and the Clerkship of the House, unlike the Clerkship of the Parliaments, 
was not compatible with a seat in parliament and a post in Government. 
Two Clerks did become politicians (Hardinge himself and Jeremiah 
Dyson, sen.), but only after resigning. On the whole, it was an efficient 
body of men who served the lower House in the eighteenth century. 
But it was not yet a professionalized body—the rules of recruitment 
and promotion by merit, of whole-time employment, and of political 
impartiality belong to a later age. The most important element in the 
eighteenth-century story, as Dr. Williams tells it, is the growth of the 
Treasury agency. From 1732 onwards he is able to trace the exercise, 
in varying forms, of Treasury control over one officer of the Clerk’s 
office. After 1774 the work devolved on the newly-created office of 
Collector of Fees. The break in the history of the agency which occurs 
¢. 1700-31 (when Dr. Williams can find no trace of it) may be due to 
the fact that William Lowndes, secretary to the Treasury for most of 
that period, preferred other methods of supervision. Its resumption (he 
suggests with rather more confidence) was attributable to Walpole’s 
concern for firm financial administration. The agent, whoever he was, 
had to see to the passage in proper form of all money bills, to check the 
accuracy of their ingrossment, to ensure that no private bills involved 
diminution of public revenue, and to keep the Treasury informed of 
expiring Acts. He also seems sometimes to have helped the Treasury 
officials and the law officers in the drafting of money bills. Other 
departments employed agents too—the service departments, for instance, 
in the matter of the annual Mutiny Acts. By the middle of the century 
committee work had so far increased that deputies were added to the 
original Four Clerks of 1696, displacing them altogether after 1772, and 
relegating their offices to the réle of dignified and unexacting posts to 
which well-deserving seniors were promoted as a sort of pension. In. 
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addition, temporary clerks and shorthand writers were employed to 
attend committees, especially when judicial enquiries and the taking of 
evidence were involved. Dr. Williams is able to throw some light on 
the obscure subject of procedure in Select Committee by examining the 
notes of one of these temporary clerks which have found their way to 
the British Museum. All the expenses of using agents, and of creating 
new offices and employing temporary help, were met by Treasury 
warrants accounted for in the Civil List. Not until after Burke’s Act of 
1782, and not always after that, were humble addresses moved in the 
House to validate the grants. 

The best-known achievement of the Clerk’s office in the eighteenth 
century—the printing of the Journals—is described in most satisfying 
fullness. But perhaps the most valuable part of the book is the author’s 
history of the reign of John Hatsell. Appointed in 1768, he remained 
in cffice, and to a large extent in control, until his death in 1820, though 
his duties at the Table were after 1797 performed by deputy. His 
Precedents of Proceedings has long been his memorial, and an imposing one 
itis. But Dr. Williams has for the first time done justice to his adminis- 
tration, which spans such a long and great period, and leads naturally, 
as we see now, into the age of reform which follows a few years after 
his death. There emerges the picture of a man not without faults, but 
tough and shrewd, and well qualified to move, as he did, in the haut 
monde of politics. He had many problems. Grenville’s Act of 1772 
required a reorganization of the procedure for Committees of Elections ; 
and in 1812-13 there followed reorganization of the Committee Office as 
a whole. The Irish Union increased business, though not so greatly 
as was feared, and made necessary the addition of a second Clerk Assistant 
to the Table. Above all, there was the enormous flood of private bills 
and petitions so characteristic of these years. By the end of Hatsell’s 
time, his department had much the same divisions as to-day—the Table 
itself, and in the background, housed in different parts of the palace, the 
five offices dealing with the Journal and Papers, Public Bills and Fees, 
Private Bills (the only division created by Standing Order, and dating 
from 1810), Committees, and Ingrossing. They were paid from a 
multiplicity of sources of which the most lucrative were the. fees from 
private bills. The Clerk himself profited so hugely from the boom in 
private legislation that his emoluments (until they were halved by his 
employing a deputy) were about twice the salary given to the Speaker 
under the Act of 1790. At the other end of the scale were underpaid 
and overworked quill-drivers. Legislation in 1800 and 1812 (inspired, 
it seems, mainly by Speaker Abbot) began the process whereby fees 
were put under the control of commissioners, and salaries began partially 
to replace them as the main source of pay. Some members of the office 
were employed to do work which would in later days be the responsi- 
bility of the appropriate government department : in 1776 and 1786, 
for instance,a deputy Committee Clerk was appointed under acts enquiring 
into the state of the poor to send out, collect and abstract the returns, 
More frequently similar work would be undertaken in parliamentary 
recesses. Other officers drove a thriving trade as parliamentary agents, 
and by virtue of their official position competed successfully with agents 
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outside the House. One of the ablest members of the office, John 
Rickman, F.R.S., Second Clerk Assistant, devised with the help of Speaker 
Abbot and a Select Committee the great reform in 1817 of the Vofes, by 
which they appeared during the night following each sitting, instead of 
about a week afterwards, and included for the first time agenda for the 
next sitting. 

In his closing chapters, Dr. Williams examines the more fundamental 
changes which followed from the reform of parliament itself, from the 
Reports of three Select Committees of 1833, 1835 and 1836, and from 
the persistence of Joseph Hume. Certain posts were abolished, the 
Committee Office reorganized again, and the proportion of payment 
made by salary increased. It was fortunate that, on the eve of the Railway 
Age, the freedom of the officers to undertake agency work for non- 
official bodies and persons was taken away. The story ends in 1850 
with the death of John Henry Ley, nephew of Henry Ley, Hatsell’s 
colleague and deputy, and representative of a family which has played 
a large part in the history of the office. In the 1840s-the three clerks- 
at-table were all Leys, and the last of the name to serve in the office 
died in 1919. 

The biggest gap in the book is that except for the period of Speaker 
Abbot’s diary it gives us no information about relations between the 
Clerk’s office and the Speaker, the Speaker’s secretary, and after 1839 
his counsel. One may be sure that the omission is due solely to lack of 
material. Some small criticisms may be offered. More might have 
been said about the parliamentary agencies of the later seventeenth 
century, when so many municipal corporations were promoting and 
opposing local bills. The account on page 8 of William Jessop, Clerk 
to the House in the Convention of 1660, fails to mention his experience 
as a council clerk beforehand, and his acting as clerk to the commissioners 
appointed to pay off the armed forces in 1661. Since Dr. Williams gives 
us so often the precise date of issue of letters patent appointing to office, 
it would have been helpful to have made it clear that these dates are 
almost always later than the date at which the officer began work. Some 
slips are almost bound to occur in a work like this, but it is a little sur- 
prising to find a number of palpable errors : there was no Council of 
State in 1661 (p. 6); the enquiry into Scobell’s conduct took place in 
1660 not 1659 (p. 8); sessions of the Cavalier Parliament were held 
almost, but not quite, in every year (p. 26); the Oxford Parliament met 
in 1681 not 1680 (ec. cit.); Sandon is in Staffordshire not Northampton- 
shire (p. 80); and the elections of 1769 which caused the pother were of 
course in Middlesex, not the City (p. 87). There are obvious misprints 
on pages 98 and 227. 

But no reviewer would wish to dwell long on fault-finding when 
faced by a book of this calibre. It is as plain as a pikestaff thar Dr. 
Williams has made a first-rate contribution to the history of parliamentary 
institutions, and one which only he could have made. His book bears 
the marks of a standard authority. 


R. C, LArHamM. 
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Calendar of Treasury Books, 1712, vol. xxvi (in two parts). Prepared 
by W. A. Saw. (London. Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1954.) 


Part i of this volume contairis an introduction and accounts for the 
year commencing Michaelmas 1711 compiled by Mr. F. H. Slingsby; 
part ii embodies Dr. Siaw’s calendar of the treasury books for the year 
January to December 1712. 

It appears that editorial policy in regard to the Introductions to the 
volumes of this series is still unsettled. In his later Introductions Dr. 
Shaw offered long essays which were compounded of explanations of 
technical points, large slabs of raw material from the Commons Journals 
and elsewhere, and pungent and provocative comment on issues of 
general interest. In vol. xx of the Calendar, the Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records announced that once the last of Shaw’s Introductions 
had been published, no more surveys of this kind would be attempted, 
but that his elaborate series of accounts would be continued. In this 
volume a compromise has been made of including long transcripts 
from the Commons Journals of the sort that Shaw made, and excluding 
the explanations and comment which made his Introductions memorable. 
The general Introduction now gives references to the works of Churchill 
and Trevelyzn familiar to students of these records, and the following 
staccato condensation of the history of the second half of the year: 

On July 13/24 Prince Eugene was defeated at Denain and in the autumn the 

French proceeded to retake Douai, Le Quesnoy and Bouchain. 

In September Lord Godolphin died of the stone. 

In November the Duke of Marlborough went into voluntary exile and was joined 

by his duchess in Holland. 

There follow excerpts from the queen’s speech, the resolutions on 
supply, the estimates which were presented in accordance with them, 
and full details of the Ways and Means, including dates of the different 
stages of the bills, and a somewhat inconclusive effort to strike a balance 
on the national revenues, using material presented again in the course 
of the accounts. Since no attempt is now made to link this miscel- 
laneous material with the significant features of the fiscal year, there 
seems little object in reprinting information readily obtainable in the 
accounts which follow, and in the Commons Journals; especially is this 
true of an address of the house of commons to the queen (pp. xx-xxi), 
which is translated into indirect speech and must be compared with the 
original to reveal the extent of the editing, and the point where the 
document ends and the Introduction is resumed. 

If, therefore, the present form of the Introduction is unsatisfactory, 
the question of the presentation of the accounts may be raised again. 
There was some justification for the principle on which Dr. Shaw began 
his task, that of excluding accounts altogether, as material which could 
not be calendared, though it is very useful to have the general abstracts 
of revenue, expenditure and loan account, notwithstanding that these 
are calculated for a different year from that for which the land tax, for 
example, ran. But it is doubtful whether the declared accounts cast 
sufficient light on the documents they nominally introduce, to be worth 
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300 pages of text, especially as the declared accounts of the direct taxes, 
which figure largely in the Calendar, are still excluded altogether. The 
Treasury books themselves are of great value to many branches of his- 
torical inquiry, and it is a question whether, if the Introductions are not 
in fact to introduce the documents, it would not be better to devote all 
available resources to the calendaring of the books themselves. 

As the documents in Part ii of this volume confirm, 1712 was not an 
exciting year in the fiscal administration, but a number of interesting 
items occur. In the Customs and Excise Boards there were the first 
concessions to party politics, though a Godolphin might still hold his 
place as a Customs Commissioner. There is also abundant evidence of 
the early operations of the South Sea Company. The Government, 
hard pressed for ready cash, was mortgaging or disposing of South Sea 
stock in various ways. ‘The officers of the ordnance train in Flanders 
and Spain begged that some at least of their arrears might be paid in 
cash instead of in South Sea stock exclusively. On July 22 the Treasurer 
of the Navy was authorized to borrow {£50,000 for two months from 
Sir James Bateman, Sir Richard Hoare, Sir Theodore Janssen, and 
Samuel Ongley, on the credit of £65,000 South Sea stock, which they 
might sell if the loan was not repaid on time; ‘and if the sale should 
not realise said loan plus costs then the Lord Treasurer on behalf of 
the Queen undertakes that the balance shall be made good to them at 
the charge of the public: and if any calls be made on the said stock 
before the said sale the money for same is to be furnished and made 


good at the charge of the public’—a good bargain indeed. Already 
too the Company was pressing for a man-of-war to ship its goods. 
Nor did the Bank of England fall behind in its demands, for it renewed 


its pressure to secure the balances of all receivers of taxes and other 
public accountants. 


W. R. Warp. 


Cavour and Garibaldi, 1860. A Study in Political Conflict. By D. Mack 
Smirn. (Cambridge: University Press, 1954.) 


Ir is long since a major English work on the making of Italy has broken 
new ground. Mr. Mack Smith’s skilful and absorbing account of nine 
months in its history invites the reader to revise his assessment of the 
statecraft of Cavour, of the political qualities of Garibaldi and of the 
relationship between the two men. In probing the contests of opinion 
and personality among the patriots during these months, Mr. Mack 
Smith has illuminated the whole story of the making of the Italian 
kingdom as well as much of its later history. 

By the end of March 1860 Piedmont had annexed Lombardy and 
central Italy, and had signed the treaty which ceded Savoy and Nice to 
Napoleon. In April the Sicilians rose against the Bourbons and in May 
Garibaldi left Genoa with the Thousand to capture the island. Contrary 
to the view generally held before Mr. Mack Smith’s earlier article in The 
Cambridge Historical Journal threw doubt upon it, Cavour ‘ did all he could, 
short of using force, to prevent’ the expedition from leaving. He could 
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not use force until he was sure of a majority in the Turin parliament 
ready to pass the unpopular cession of Savoy and Nice. Thus by grace 
of Cavour’s weakness, not his strength, Garibaldi left Genoa and con- 
quered Sicily. His success there laid bare the depth of opposition 
between the ideal of political union, combined with regional autonomy, 
and the policy of administrative centralism, between a real fusion of all 
Italy and the piecemeal aggrandizement of Piedmont, between Mazzinian- 
ism and the diplomatic method of making Italy gradually in agreement 
with the European Governments. It is perhaps in the clarity with which 
Mr. Mack Smith seizes and conveys to his reader differences of opinion 
about what should be done, and by what means, that the value of bis 
study especially lies. The conflict between ideals, more or less utopian, 
and a policy, already begun, had its counterpart in a struggle of per- 
sonalities. In this battle Cavour showed less understanding of the men 
with whom he had to deal and Garibaldi greater political insight than 
has sometimes been acknowledged. 

The conquest of Sicily necessitated a policy for Naples. Mr. Mack 
Smith reads Cavour’s negotiations for an alliance with the Bourbon court 
as, at first, sincere. Cavour wished for an alliance, on certain conditions, 
partly in order to safeguard his position if Garibaldi was defeated, and 
the way to unity proved, as he always tended to assume, to lie through 
Paris and to lead to Venice before Naples. Mr. Mack Smith shows, 
further, that Cavour and Lacaita had less share in Lord John Russell’s 
rejection of Napoleon’s overture, for joint action to prevent Garibaldi 
from crossing to the mainland, than the evidence available to Dr. G. M. 
Trevelyan led him to believe. Lord John did not change. Owing to 
his mistrust of France, he was constantly against joint intervention. 
Thirdly, Mr. Mack Smith reads Cavour’s acquiescence in Garibaldi’s 
crossing, not as masterly inaction planned in advance, but as clever 
last-minute adjustment to the consequences of decisions made by other 
people. 

The problem of Naples brought with it that of the Papal States. Mr. 
Mack Smith stresses the courage of Cavour’s decision to invade the Papal 
States from the north. Cavour’s letters have led him to date this decision 
after instead of before Garibaldi’s crossing. Consequently he suggests 
that it proves Cavour’s dexterity in evading circumstances that nearly 
mastered him, rather than his far-sightedness or ability to forestall 
difficulties. The decision enabled Victor Emmanuel to assert his 
authority over Garibaldi, when he was already an overmighty subject, 
and not merely likely to become one. Although Cavour’s attempt to 
play the revolutionary and to foment insurrection in the Papal States was 
not successful enough to justify the invasion, it went forward, gave him 
the initiative and enabled him to turn a Radical plan against the Radicals. 
His was a policy ‘ not long pre-meditated, but rather stumbled upon, and 
then rationalized ex post facto and lifted to the dignity of being called a 
programme ’. 

While the complex struggle still continued in Sicily the same contro- 
versies had developed in Naples. ‘The possibilities were again postponed 
or immediate, conditional or unconditional annexation, decision by 
assembly or plebiscite. The contest between Cavour and Garibaldi 
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reached a climax. Cavour faced the prospect of war upon his fellow 
patriots. Garibaldi appealed to the king to dismiss his prime minister. 
Cavour had on his side his diplomatic relations with the Great Powers and 
their mutual mistrust, the Piedmontese victory at Castelfidardo, the king 
and Garibaldi’s own royalism. On 11 October the submissive Turin 
parliament decreed the immediate and unconditional annexation of 
Sicily, Naples, and the Papal States without Rome, if sanctioned by 
plebiscites. So Cavour won in the end, and Victor Emmanuel was 
spared a burden of debt to Garibaldi the kingmaker. 

Garibaldi’s military achievements are irrelevant to Mr. Mack Smith’s 
* study of revolutionary politics’. He stresses instead the ‘ moderation 
and good common sense’ with which Garibaldi confronted the Sicilian 
controversies and his ‘ unrevolutionary’ seeking of contact with Turin 
over Sicily, his acceptance of realities and his will to compromise in 
Naples. ‘ Empirical’ he may have been, yet in his greatest aspiration, 
the capture of Rome, not without some solid reasons to expect success. 
He did not, however, perceive complicated implications and was too 
straightforward to surrender simple aims once stated. He was in- 
stinctively loyal and obedient. Yet Mr. Mack Smith’s reminder that 
Garibaldi’s interest was almost entirely in the military situation is a 
timely warning that a political approach to a study of the man, however 
much it was needed, can only lead to partial understanding. 

Mr. Mack Smith’s analysis of the statesmanship of Cavour convinces 
by its sobriety and perspective. A detailed consideration of his diplo- 
matic and parliamentary talents lies largely outside the scope of this book. 
Its achievement is rather to show that, although Cavour was an able 
servant of his king and of Italian interests, he had no more understanding 
than one would expect in a minister of his generation and inheritance, 
nor than he himself claimed, of the special social problems of the south 
or of the fumbling of a popular movement after a policy and leadership. 
He was a Liberal, attached to monarchy as much as to parliamentary 
government, valuing law and order as much as self-determination. His 
strength, his courage and adroitness lay in facing many ways, in giving 
contradictory impressions to different people, and in handling a policy 
full of internal inconsistencies, in qualities more suited to diplomacy and 
parliamentary management than to revolution. 

To sum up Mr. Mack Smith’s presentation of Cavour—if one may 
do so without over-simplifying an intricate picture—as that of a man 
constantly battling against the results of other people’s actions, may 
tempt a speculation about the strength of his opponents. However 
little Cavour’s own course was planned in advance, those of others were 
even less far-sighted and even less calculated to command the situation 
asa whole. Granted that Cavour had constantly to choose his course in 
response to the moves of other patriots, was there, even so, any alterna- 
tive way to make Italy so near attainment as Cavour in the predicament 
of the moment may from time to time have thought? Mr. Mack Smith’s 
work is based upon a great range of published and unpublished material. 
A reader who cannot know more than a part of the published documents 
may perhaps be permitted to conclude an appreciation with the author’s 
own remarks that ‘ Italy would have been more solidly built ’ had Cavour 
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‘known how to be more friendly to other people who were fighting in 
the van of the national movement ’, had he shown more ‘ generosity or 
acknowledgement to the people who taught him that he had been mis- 
reading the times’, had he not inevitably broken with Garibaldi and so 
long considered the struggle against Garibaldianism as his main task. 
AGATHA Ramm. 


The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt. Edited by Exvtinc E. Morison and 
others. Vols. vii and viii, ‘ The Days of Armageddon ’, 1909-1914, 
and 1914-1919. (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press; 
London; Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954.) 


Tue last two volumes of this full selection from the letters of Theodore 
Roosevelt cover the decade between his retirement from the presidency 
in 1909 and his death in 1919. In spite of selecting even fewer letters 
from the total than was the case with the previous six volumes, the 
editors must still present us with 6,437 letters, telegrams, and memoranda, 
exclusive of appendices, ranging from a line or two to fifty pages of print 
to George Otto Trevelyan describing in detail Roosevelt’s visit to Africa 
and Europe in 1909-10. The editing continues excellent. One is less 
conscious of the need for further explanation than in the earlier volumes; 
and the footnotes, often ironic and dryly humorous, provide an excellent 
anti-toxin to the Rooseveltian furore. One is more conscious of repeti- 
tions than in earlier volumes; but these serve well to show the ageing 
Roosevelt becoming pre-occupied with pet themes and hobby-horses; 
and they illuminate rather than confuse the impression of his character. 
From the first note to Henry Cabot Lodge to the last letter asserting the 
Rooseveltian idea of Americanism, the letters continue to be irresistibly 
readable. T. R.’s cocksureness, his constitutional inability to have 
second thoughts, made him a master of the art of dictation. His sentences, 
clear, simple, and robust, convey the full flavour of the man; and indeed 
the total impact of the letters comes nearer to autobiography than is true 
of most letters by public men. 

The public matter of these two volumes is concerned largely with the 
Progressive revolt and the United States’ entry into the First World War. 
They reveal little that is new concerning the public history of the election 
of 1912, or of the character of Roosevelt’s Progressivism that is not 
revealed in earlier volumes. What is interesting is to follow the various 


stages of Roosevelt’s alienation from Taft and the orthodox Republicans, 


and especially the subtle transition from his refusal to be a candidate for 
the Republican nomination to his acceptance: a progression which 
illustrates in classic form the personal dilemmas and tactics of those who 
are considered to be presidential timber. 

Perhaps more fresh, and certainly of the greatest interest to historians 
of Anglo-American relations, is the very full documentation of Roose- 
velt’s changing relationships with Britishers and attitudes towards 
England, the British Empire, and Anglo-American relations. His 
African safari produced characteristically forthright comments, not only 
on British imperialism in Egypt, the Sudan and East Africa, of which 
he thoroughly approved and supported in public speeches as the work 
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of civilization, but on the settlers of East Africa. In British East Africa 
he felt almost as much at home as in his beloved cow country of the 
Black Hills; and he was delighted to be taken by the settlers as one of 
themselves, and to plead their cause in London. But he makes shrewd 
comparisons between the British settlers, looking homeward to a country 
gentleman’s retirement, and the genuinely African Boers with their large 
families and their determination to settle in as farmers. 

Despite his respect for Britain and his belief in an Anglo-American 
partnership, Roosevelt never succumbed to ‘ hands-across-the-sea’ 
sentimentality. He was a republican and a nationalist to the end, and he 
was as suspicious of the English cult as he was of other kinds of hyphen- 
ated Americanism. He was conscious of the basic things dividing 
Englishmen from Americans: ‘ Remember’, he wrote to Strachey, ‘ that 
the average Englishman down at the bottom of his heart feels that the 
American is an alien. I think the Englishman is right . . . it is better 
that we should get along on the basis that we are two closely-knit and 
friendly nations than by making believe we are the same people divided 
into two camps.’ His bellicosity from August 1914 was based, not on 
the sentimentality of kinship, but on a mixture of American self-interest 
and a sense that the comity of nations had been outraged by the invasion 
of Belgium. His clarity of vision on the war and America’s part in it 
led him to some penetrating judgements as, for example, in his shrewd 
advice about the limitations of British propaganda in the United States. 

Unfortunately his relations with particular Englishmen became mixed 
up with his implacable hostility to Wilson’s conduct of affairs. He felt 
that in leaning over backwards to respect the president’s nice sense of 
neutrality, such Liberal acquaintances as Bryce were pandering to the 
people he most detested at home: to mugwumps, ‘ pacificists’ (sic), to 
unmanly intellectuals; and as he felt himself isolated at home, so he felt 
alienated from his British friends. 

His judgement, in this as in other respects, became increasingly 
hedged about by the prejudices of an old man. There is, for example, 
something almost Shakespearian in the comedy and pathos of the ex- 
colonel of Rough Riders’ attempt to get permission to raise a division 
of volunteers (with a large cavalry element) in April 1917; and it is only 
with the sudden subduing of his comments on the manliness of the 
military life after Quentin’s death that one gets the feeling that he has at 
last, in the final year of his life, achieved a more mature attitude towards 
war. But if T. R.’s egotism and boyishness make the reader smile 
throughout these pages, the surprising thing is the soundness of his 
judgements on domestic politics and on foreign affairs; and it is on these, 
after all, that the undoubted greatness of the man depend. 

FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. Woop- 
WARD and Rowan Butier. Third Series, vol. vii, 1939. (London: 
H.M.S.O., 1954.) 


Tue events of the last nineteen days of peace in 1939 provide one major 
contrast with those of 1914: Hitler was too obviously bent on war for 
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there to be any doubt about his aggressive intentions, and accordingly 
a war-guilt controversy on traditional lines has not developed. Over 
yoo documents in this volume are, however, new, as compared with 
about 55 which were printed in the British Command Papers on the 
outbreak of war (Cmd. 6102, 6106, and 6115), and they do much more 
than confirm contemporary understanding. 

Indeed, they provide material for a debate on responsibility between 
Hitler’s potential opponents which might be as unending as some of the 
1914 issues if Soviet documents were available. The debate hangs fire 
in the meantime, but it can hardly be said that the evidence of this series 
of documents completely demolishes Soviet accusations of British luke- 
warmness in the alliance discussions. The final stages of the Anglo- 
French failure in Moscow can be examined in the telegrams of the 
ambassador, Sir William Seeds, and of Admiral Drax, and particularly in 
the ‘Record of the Anglo-French-Soviet Military Conversations’ of 
12~25 August, in Appendix II. In the preceding volume it was seen 
that progressive surrenders to Molotov’s demands had produced an 
agreed text for a political agreement by 25 July, with only a solitary 
outstanding difference as to the wording of the formula about indirect 
aggression. This appears to have been a tactical reservation on Molo- 
tov’s part, and was likely to vanish with the completion of the military 
agreement, Yet the doubts as to Anglo-French sincerity which Molotov 
had displayed during the previous three months had clearly a basis of 
genuine suspicion, and the French seem to have been convinced that 
what appeared to the British Foreign Office to be justifiable hard bar- 
gaining or justifiable caution was tactically dangerous. It appears from 
the Nuremberg documents that the Soviet Government proposed 
negotiations to Hitler on 12 August. The military discussions with the 
western powers began on the same day in Moscow, with a wrangle over 
the position of Drax, who was forced to admit that he had no written 
credentials from the British Government. He had in fact been instructed 
to commit himself as little as possible, and only on 15 August, after an 
urgent appeal to Halifax by Seeds, were these instructions relaxed on the 
ground that the Soviet military negotiators now seemed ‘ to be out for 
business ’ (no. 6). 

As usual, however, in these extraordinary negotiations the Soviet 
Government kept the initiative. On the 14th came what Bonnet in his 
memoirs (Fin d’un Europe) calls ‘le coup de tonnerre du 15 Aout’: a 
demand for information as to whether Soviet troops would be allowed 
to pass through Polish territory in the event of war. While the British 
and French Governments were hastily trying to persuade the Poles to 
abandon their refusal to admit Russian troops, Soviet plans for joint 
naval operations were unfolded on the 15th. These elaborate proposals 
(pp. §76~—9) included another thunder-clap—a demand for the temporary 
occupation of Finnish, Estonian, and Latvian bases by the Franco- 
British fleets on the outbreak of war, with a view to protecting the 
independence of the countries concerned against German attack, The 
British and French delegates seem to have given a fairly impressive 
account of their naval and air strength, and they suspected Soviet 
exaggeration on certain points (such as the claim to an output of goo~950 
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military aircraft a month). The attempts in Warsaw to secure Polish 
agreement to the entry of Russian troops can be followed in detail; on 
22 August Général Doumenc’s offer, on instructions from the French 
Government, to undertake that Soviet troops would be authorized to 
pass through Polish and Rumanian territory after the outbreak of war 
was rejected by Marshal Voroshilov as insufficient without an explicit 
Polish statement. As usual the British representative was without 
instructions. The Soviet-German pact had already been announced; a 
final meeting could not be arranged until the 25th for the Marshal ‘* was 
out duck shooting ’ (p. 613). Was his final outburst of complaint against 
Poland hypocritical? ‘Were we to have to conquer Poland in order to 
offer her our help, or were we to go on our knees and offer our help to 
Poland? ‘The position was impossible for us.’ The British delegates 
thought that he was offering ‘ some excuse for the way in which we had 
been treated’. These documents at least go some way towards showing 
how far the British handling of the negotiations since April influenced 
the varying degrees of mulishness, evasiveness, and also genuine fear of 
betrayal of the Soviet Government. 

The Allied successes were in Turkey and, in a negative sense, Italy. 
An able ambassador in Rome handled the Italians well, at the moment 
when Mussolini’s pride might have overcome Ciano’s circumspection and 
stampeded Italy into war. The strange episode of the Italian Govern- 
ment’s panic on 31 August at the cutting off by the British authorities of 
telephone communication with Italy is described in no. 621; it can be 
compared with Ciano’s account. Ciano and Sir Percy Loraine each 
describes the other as being moved by deep emotion. Loraine by a 
prompt telegram on 1 September forestalled any possible hostile move 
by the British Mediterranean fleet. The last few documents describe the 
abortive Italian attempts to arrange a conference and halt the Polish 
fighting. 

Sir Nevile Henderson’s attitude to Hitler and the Nazi hierarchy had 
not changed since 1938; he still saw Hitler as an unbalanced, passionate 
man who might be pushed into war by others, wilder or more irrespons- 
ible than himself. This view was compatible with urgent representations 
to London to restrain the Poles, and violent scenes with Hitler on occasion, 
* Hitler was raving and ranting ’ he wrote of his interview of 23 August. 
But he thought that the guarantee to Poland was a blunder. ‘I have 
held from the beginning that the Poles were utterly foolish and unwise. 
But there it is and perhaps Providence regards war as necessary to teach 
us not to do it again’ (no. 257). There is no evidence that these views 
were shared by anyone in London; in any case, Sir Howard Kennard 
was sending much more favourable and accurate reports on Polish conduct. 
Messages from the Foreign Office hierarchy and from Halifax himself to 
Henderson seem to bear out the view that they were not greatly swayed 
by the ambassador’s opinions and moods, nor by the antics of Géring, 
whose emissary, M. Dahlerus, took very much the same view as Hender- 
son of Polish conduct. It is interesting to note that an account of 
Hitler’s ‘ Death’s Head’ speech of 22 August to the Commanding 
Generals was in the hands of the British embassy by 25 August. It 
records that fact that ‘ Géring jumped on a table, thanked blood-thirstily 
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and made bloodthirsty promises’. Nevertheless Goring again talked 
to Henderson on 31 August about the desire of Hitler and himself for 
British friendship. 

The publication of this volume completes the third series of the 
Woodward-Butler enterprise of providing a documentary record of the 
conduct of British foreign policy between the wars. It also marks the 
end of Sir Llewellyn Woodward’s editorship. With sixteen volumes in 
print we have scarcely reached the half-way mark, for the first series has 
not yet gone beyond 1920, and the second, which is to run from late 
1929 to early 1938, has not yet passed 1933. But it can be said that the 
publication has already proved itself to be almost impeccable in editorship 
and presentation; proof-reading, cross references, introductory summaries 
and the like have throughout been accurate and adequate, and orderly 
arrangement has been improved by the relegation of many memoranda 
and private letters to Appendices (often the most interesting parts of the 
volumes). Sir Llewellyn Woodward as senior editor has been consistent 
—wisely so no doubt—in following the sailing directions which he gave 
himself at the beginning of the enterprise, and which involved major 
problems of policy in the choice of priorities. The most controversial 
decision has been the preference for despatches and telegrams over 
minutes, which are included only when they add new points of fact. 
This editorial decision was presumably influenced by the fact that 
minuting at the highest level was scanty at certain periods (1929-31, and 
in 1938), and perhaps by criticisms of the pre-1914 German documents 
for certain suppressions. It is sometimes forgotten that the minutes 
in the Gooch-Temperley series are only a selection, and that the U.S. 
Foreign Relations Series does not print them at all. One thing is clear: 
it is impossible to print everything, and it appears that all that is relevant 
has been included throughout among the despatches and telegrams. If 
the printed minutes, memoranda, and private letters that have been added 
do not answer all our questions it must not be assumed that the answers 
can necessarily be found in the Foreign Office documentation. As an 
index and list of persons is badly needed the editors might well consider 
the possibility of providing these at the end of each series, instead of 
waiting for that distant age when the whole enterprise is completed. 
This is the occasion to say that Sir Llewellyn Woodward’s editorship has 
maintained the highest standards of scholarship and impartiality. 


W. N. MeEp.uicorr. 


Hitler’s Europe and The Realignment of Europe. Edited by ARNoLp 
Tornsee and Veronica M. Toyrnsee. Documents on International 
Affairs, 1939-1946: vol. ii, Hitlr’s Europe. Selected and edited 
by Marcarer Cariyte. (London: Cumberlege, for Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1954-5.) 


Wirn the first two of these volumes Chatham House’s massive Survey 
of International Affairs, 1939-1946 gets into its stride. They form a 
continuous study of European unity under Hitlerite hegemony and its 
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transformation under the blessings of liberation into two armed camps. 
The third volume, an admirably selected and diversified collection of 
documents covering the years 1939 to 1944, is, among other things, a 
reminder of the wealth of source material that is nowadays available for 
the writing of recent history, and is a vindication (if any is needed) of 
the ambitious planning of the series. The inability of German officials 
to keep pen off paper and, it would seem, the inability of democratic 
Governments to keep any secret for very long, have given us the abundant 
documentation of the Nuremberg trials, Fuehrer conferences, French 
collaborationist trials and commissions of enquiry, British Command 
Papers and other official publications, and the Nazi-Soviet correspond- 
ence; to these can be added the press and memoirs from almost every 
country except Russia. We have thus the material for a more detailed 
survey of Hitler’s war-time rule and its aftermath than has yet been 
achieved for the Kaiser’s triumph and decline. 

The two volumes are of composite authorship. The plan of the first 
provides for a detailed examination of the political and economic structure 
of ‘ Hitler’s Europe’, followed by an account of regional developments 
in Italy, France, and the occupied and satellite countries. This seems to 
be the logical arrangement, and if it does not produce quite so closely 
integrated a study as the editors no doubt desired the fault is partly 
Hitler’s, As Professor Toynbee points out in his Introduction, Hitler 
failed to prevent the fatal domestic warfare inside his own barbarian 
comitatus, either because he did not appreciate its baleful effect, or 
because (to vary the metaphor) his personal safety depended on the 
extent to which his pack of wolves could be induced to devour one 
another. Furthermore, he was simply not interested in the details. As 
a result his ideas or directives about the governance of Europe lacked 
constructive breadth and technical application, and it is not easy to keep 
him in the picture; and it is not a criticism of the book to say that it has 
ended by becoming a study of Hitler’s Europe without Hitler. 

However, this leads to the question, who, after Hitler, worked out 
the plans? Mr. C. J. Child’s 154 pages on the ‘ Political Structure of 
Hitler’s Europe ’ is, as a self-contained essay, an excellent and exhaustive 
analysis, full of interesting technical detail and showing repeatedly the 
frustrations and deadlocks in what seemed to the outer world a triumph 
of brutal efficiency. He easily makes short work of the ‘ New Order’, 
showing it to be a form of ‘German Grossraum propaganda’ which 
varied with the military situation, But this still does not quite explain 
what held the structure together, and indeed how the day-to-day work 
of administration went on. More might well have been said about the 
professional officials and experts who, though often suspect, provided 
perforce this vital continuity. Their activity was essential to the econo- 
mic development, which is dealt with in a shorter account, mainly by 
Miss Patricia Harvey (part ii). ‘This rightly emphasizes the now familiar 
fact that German armament plans before 1943 were a preparation only 
for the ‘ smash and grab’ campaigning of the 1938-40 model, in which 
a real but precarious superiority in finished arms and ammunition supplied 
quick and inexpensive victories and compensating loot. Probably the 
element of makeshift in this early rearmament programme was even 
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greater than Miss Harvey suggests: for example, the plans for the 
Salzgitter works (p. 187) were soon abandoned in favour of new works 
at Linz, and these in turn were abandoned (in 1939) with the prospect of 
new facilities in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. Nevertheless, the policy 
of Blitzkrieg and ‘ armament in width’ was justified by its early brilliant 
results; the gamble with limited stocks and a restricted industrial base 
was a calculated risk and success was due to the notable response of the 
professional executants—in industry, diplomacy, and the armed services 
—to an uncongenial tempo and tasks. Hitler’s second great gamble— 
the attack on Russia—was too great a challenge; but even so the response 
(as in Speer’s reconstruction of the war economy) was sometimes remark- 
able. Dr. Karl Brandt’s recent study of the German food administration 
(which may have appeared too late to be used in this volume) gives 
numerous examples of the efforts of the German ‘ agricultural personnel ’ 
in every part of occupied Europe from France to the Ukraine to attenuate 
the more exorbitant demands of the Reich planning agencies. Similarly, 
much of the success of the German Government’s attempt (which Miss 
Harvey mentions briefly on p. 185) to exploit the economies of the 
engulfed neutrals was due to the trade agreements negotiated by German 
permanent officials with a minimum of bluster. 

The section on Food and Agriculture by Mr. W. Klatt, a former 
United States official, makes a useful attempt to calculate the value to 
Germany of food supplies, gained by whatever means from occupied 
Europe. His suggestion of a total of 25 million tons (in terms of flour 
equivalent) for the whole period of the war may be near the mark, 
although it probably exaggerates the Soviet contribution (p. 214). It is 
not correct to say (p. 65) that after Pearl Harbour the provision for 
German- Japanese economic co-operation was largely academic, in view 
of Allied control of the sea routes: blockade-running by surface vessels 
and later by submarines was so successful as very largely to remedy 
Germany’s deficiencies in raw rubber in 1942. 

The later chapters of this volume, dealing with the occupied and 
dependent areas, are full of interesting and often unusual material, on 
which it is impossible to comment in any detail. They are not as closely 
wedded as one might expect to the opening sections on the political and 
economic structure, mainly because they also say too little about the 
administrative level where the direct contacts between conquerors and 
conquered occurred. One might, for example, look for some account 
of the economic and administrative problems involved in the exploitation 
of the Ukraine (pp. 632-48), but this section deals mainly with the 
squabbles of the infamous Koch and the ineffective Rosenberg. The 
account of the Free French movement by Sir Desmond Morton breaks 
new ground and is valuable for the first-hand knowledge of the chairman 
of the British War Cabinet’s Committee on Foreign (Allied) Resistance. 
Professor Cobban’s ninety-six pages on Vichy France are perhaps (with 
Mr. Child’s part i) the most distinguished contribution to this volume. 
He shows, among other interesting points, how poorly the United States 
Government was served by the observers that Mr. Cordell Hull insisted 
on maintaining in French North Africa in 1941 and 1942 at the expense 
of the Allied blockade and by means of an unpopular co-operation with 
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the Vichy Government (p. 402). It is, 1 am sure, wrong to say (p. 481, 
n. 4), that the Allied blockade was relaxed in 1942 in order to send food 
relief into Belgium. On the other hand, it should be mentioned that 
after the autumn of 1942 (p. 222) both Germany and Italy made contri- 
butions to the international relief plans for Greece which had been 
necessitated by their own earlier requisitions. 

The Realignment of Europe has a more satisfying central theme than its 
predecessor, although this may be partly concealed by the decision of 
the editors to reject the word ‘ liberation’ from the title as contentious 
and ambiguous. The process of liberation, whatever its ambiguities, 
continued from the autumn of 1942 until 1946, and resulted in a most 
unambiguous realignment of the states of Hitler’s Europe in Anglo- 
American and Russian blocs, each with its centre outside Europe (this 
excludes Russia in Professor Toynbee’s political geography). In his 
long and masterly Introduction Dr. Toynbee argues that this line of 
partition corresponds closely to an older line that was not military or 
political, but cultural and social; the Anglo-American sphere included, 
however, two countries of the ‘ Eastern’ type in Greece and southern 
Italy, and the Russian sphere two of the ‘ Western’ type in Finland and 
Czechoslovakia—exceptions which might have helped to bridge the 
rapidly widening gulf but for an overwhelming combination of untoward 
circumstances. One of those was the sweeping and devastating transfer 
of populations in eastern Europe, which cancelled the effects of a thousand 
years of German, Polish, and Lithuanian conquest and colonization, and 
restored the ethnic map to something like the status quo ante of A.D. 1200; 
the second was the change of frontiers which was less extensive than 
might have been expected a priori, but which gave rationalized frontiers 
to the new ethnic map; the third was the inability to fill the power- 
vacuum in central Europe by a genuinely co-operative occupation of 
Germany and Austria; the fourth, the breach between the Anglo- 
American bloc and the Soviet Union, the result of a series of Soviet 
moves which progressively wore out the goodwill of her Western allies. 
It is curious that at this point Professor Toynbee, while explaining Soviet 
action in terms of communist orthodoxy, does not examine the familiar 
‘Western’ view that Stalin was seeking to realize the next stage in the 
world revolution, on the theory that capitalistic states are peculiarly 
vulnerable to attack in their moment of post-war disillusionment. He 
regards Soviet action instead as primarily defensive: ‘ capitalists’ being 
by definition insincere, professions of friendship could be accepted only 
at the cost of security. 

This is the liveliest contribution to this volume, which consists 
otherwise of four groups of topics. Mr. F. Ashton-Gwatkin starts with 
a useful summary of the work of UNRRA, a section which is presumably 
intended as a contrast to those in the preceding volume dealing with the 
Nazi political and economic administrations. If so, the parallel is not 
complete; UNRRA assistance was not given to all liberated countries, and 
enemy countries were excluded from the terms of the UNRRA agreement, 
although Italy and Austria were included later. UNRRA was, however, 
a weapon of war in so far as its beginnings are to be found in Mr. 
Churchill’s pledge of 21 August 1940 to bring ‘ immediate food, freedom 
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and peace’ to the enslaved, who should ‘ aid in every way’ their own 
liberation. The longest contribution is that of Mr. Sidney Lowery, on 
eastern Europe; it tells the story of Poland from June 1941 through 
the many vicissitudes of its relations with Russia until the establishment 
of the Polish Coalition Government in January 1947. This, in its massing 
of evidence and skill in allowing the evidence as far as possible to tell 
the story, appears to be as objective an account as is possible with our 
present sources and outlook. It does not minimize Russian grounds for 
hostility to the Polish Socialist and Peasant parties, nor the bad faith with 
which the Soviet Government used its ultimate victory to secure its 
own stakes. With other aspects of Soviet domination in eastern Europe 
Mr. Lowery deals more briefly. The reference to the British offer of 
22 October 1940 to the Soviet Government regarding the Baltic States 
does not mention the vital fact that as there was no response whatever 
from the Soviet Government the offer was withdrawn on 21 February 
1941. The two other main topics of this volume are the developments 
in Italy (Miss Katherine Duff) and western Europe (Viscount Chilston). 

The work as a whole maintains a high level of readability without 
sensationalism; and if the time has not yet come for an English (or even 
a German) retelling of the story through Nazi eyes it has at least been 
sufficient to assemble the evidence on which varying assessments may be 
based. There is a good deal more to be said about Europe in the war 
years, but some aspects (such as the position of the surviving neutrals) 


are reserved for later volumes in the series. 
W. N. Mepuicorr. 


The Mediterranean and Middle East. Vol. i. The Early Successes against Italy. 
By Major-General I. S. O. Prayrarr and others. (London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1954.) 


Tuts is one of the ‘ campaign’ volumes of the British military histories 
and the first on its theatre of the war. These volumes cover the opera- 
tions of all three fighting services and paint—or should paint—a more 
instructive and, for most readers, a more interesting picture than works 
devoted to one only. The story told here is probably written as clearly 
as possible, but much of the material is so complex that easy reading is 
hardly attainable. Take, for example, the brilliant naval air attack on 
the Italian fleet at Taranto in November 1940, It is simple enough in 
itself, but it is one incident in a series of movements. They involved a 
virtual junction of the Eastern Mediterranean Fleet and Force H. from 
Gibraltar, the transfer of some ships from the latter to the former, troops 
and stores carried to Malta from the opposite ends of the Mediterranean, 
aircraft flown off a carrier on to the island’s airfields, convoys to Greece 
and Crete, and even the transfer via Malta of a few aircraft from Admiral 
Somerville’s Ark Royal to Admiral Cunningham’s I//ustrions. One 
episode was disastrous, only four out of twelve Hurricanes reaching 
Malta, but the other tasks were successfully performed. Again and 
again we are struck by the intricacy of the naval planning and performance, 
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which indicate a high standard of professional ability as well as the 
boldness characterizing all British naval operations in the Mediterranean 
during this period. 

The historians start by reviewing the effects of the Italian invasion 
and the Spanish civil war. In a sense the anxieties of the service 
authorities were deeper than necessary, granting that they could scarcely 
foresee that France would be driven out of the war in rout while Britain 
survived to carry on the struggle. ‘ The elimination of the French as 
partners in the Mediterranean and Middle East has of course been 
recognized as a serious loss, but as one reads how one foundation after 
another was cut away by it one realizes how catastrophic it was. The 
Cunningham-Wavell-Longmore partnership in the Middle East deserves 
commendation for the way it set about the process of salvage from the 
wreck, but it cannot be denied that it was helped by Italian inefficiency 
and lack of enterprise. Errors were made on our side too and others 
narrowly avoided. The historians are all too prudent and charitable in 
their description of the Pantelleria incident, when the Mediterranean 
authorities were almost involved in the capture of a rock which in the 
hands of the Italians had never harmed them and was most unlikely to 
harm the Italians if they lost it, at a time when it was difficult to supply 
Malta and impossible to provide it with adequate defences. 

The volume covers the conquest of Abyssinia from the Italians, the 
record being carried to May 1941 in this part of the theatre, though not 
elsewhere. ‘Too many military histories neglect the administrative side, 
which was particularly important in a theatre which had later to face a 
terrific attack upon its direct communications. The difficulties are 
clearly described here, and once again it would seem that the men on the 
spot showed foresight and resource in making such preparations as were 
in their power. The chief events described are the action against the 
French fleet at Oran—of which Admiral Cunningham expressed ‘ the 
strongest disapproval’ in advance—the attack on Taranto, the Italian 
advance into Egypt, the Italian invasion of Greece and its complete 
defeat, Wavell’s victorious offensives on the north African coast and in 
east Africa, and the arrival of the Luftwaffe in the Mediterranean. The 
volume ends with the record of success hardly touched, but already 
ominously shadowed; it would have been more deeply shadowed had 
all the events of April and May 1941 been included in the volume 
instead of only those of Abyssinia, since these include the German 
conquest of Greece and Crete, In Africa itself the future was to prove 
that the efforts and the methods which had sufficed to defeat Italians 
were not good enough to defeat Germans. This volume is thoroughly 
satisfactory of its kind, though it cannot have any great popular appeal. 
The maps are beautifully drawn. It seems a pity, however, that in some 
cases where there would have been ample room to indicate the position 
and movement of troops on them all that is given is a series of nameless 
red arrows, which are hardly worth the trouble and cost of an extra 


block. 
Cyrit FAs. 
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Official History of New Zealand in the Second World War 1939-45. Crete. 
By D. M. Davin. (Wellington, New Zealand: War History 
Branch Department of Internal Affairs; London: Cumberlege, 
1953.) 


Ir is one thing to be beaten when a beating is inevitable and another to 
be beaten when both contemporary judgement and later evidence 
suggest that it would have been just possible to pull off a victory. This 
reflexion makes the disaster of the loss of Crete even more tragic than it 
would otherwise have been. The defence was not well equipped, though 
Mr. Davin shows that a good deal of valuable material arrived at the last 
moment. The worst handicap was the lack of air power and the expul- 
sion from the island of such as there was. Despite these and other 
handicaps, optimism was not unknown either in the eastern Mediterranean 
or in Whitehall, and was not without substance. Early in the attack, 
before it had been announced, a senior officer of the General Staff at the 
War Office told me that it was in progress, adding: ‘ And I hope we shall 
give them a hiding’. At one moment it looked as though the hope 
might be fulfilled. 

One of the most pressing problems in a defence of this sort is that of 
the handling of reserves. Ought the defenders to go on counter- 
attacking, even at very heavy cost, so long as there remains a fighting 
body of the enemy in their midst? If they do not, they run the risk 
that a few quite small bodies, clinging like limpets to tactical points, may 
provide the framework on which a much more powerful force can be 
established. This risk is insistent in an airborne attack. If, however, 
the defenders incur too many casualties, they may find themselves with 
no units left for counter-attacks when the more powerful force arrives 
on the scene. In the case of Crete the possibility of a landing from the 
sea—which might have involved a far larger force than could possibly be 
transported by air—was much in the mind of the defending command. 
The New Zealand historian is of opinion that there should have been 
more counter-attacks, especially for the vital Maleme airfield. Yet, 
after the factor of air weakness, the most important in the loss of Crete 
was strategic: the lack of preparation, the failure to reach decisions which 
goes back a long way behind the German invasion of Greece. This was 
due, not to inertia or lethargy, but to puzzlement as to where resources 
were to come from; but some measure of blame is unavoidable. 

Mr. Davin’s narrative is intended particularly for New Zealand 
reading and of course does not deal in detail with any other troops on 
the island. It provides, nevertheless, an interesting and vivid account 
of the operations as a whole, touched only by the fault of almost all the 
official history ever written of being on the long side. It is indeed 
convenient to observe the drama through New Zealand eyes. New 
Zealand did not provide the largest force even of the British Common- 
wealth in Crete, the British Army contingent being the biggest. Yet the 
command was in the hands of a New Zealand general officer, now General 
Lord Freyberg, and the New Zealand troops were in key positions. The 
structure and problems of the defence are brought out clearly, while an 
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essential element in all good military history, a close study of the enemy’s 
intentions and action, is also present. Though the offensive was in the 
hands of an able, experienced, and determined commander, General 
Student, its conduct was not free from error, especially that of undue 
dispersion. The dispositions of the defence were sound in the view of 
the historian, and it is hard to see how they could have been much 
bettered. In the evacuation the navy acted with skill and heroism. It 
was the configuration of the island, with its best ports and communica- 
tions on the northern side—the side which took longest to reach and 
the most exposed—together with the shortage of air cover which pre- 
vented it from accomplishing all it had done in the withdrawal from the 
Greek mainland and raised the number of troops left behind to a melan- 
choly total. The maps are good and some useful secondary information 
is given in Appendices. 
Cyrit Fats. 


Management of Agriculture and Food in Fortress Europe. By Karu Branp1 
and Associates. (London: Cumberlege for Stanford University 
Press, 1954.) 


Tus formidable study is the second contribution to an even more 
formidable enterprise, a series of twenty volumes on aspects of food, 
agriculture, commodities, and international organization in the Second 
World War. The series is produced and edited by the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University. Dr. Brandt is an American economist, 
well known for his work before the war on the strategical use of food- 
stuffs, and well aware of the importance of the living witness in the more 
technological aspects of recent history; as a result the work is based not 
only on German official material made available by the United States 
occupation authorities in 1949 after the trial of the former Nazi Secretary 
of agriculture, R. Walther Darre, but also on the testimony and memor- 
anda of two German experts, Dr. Otto Schiller and Dr. Franz Ahlgrimm, 
whose names appear on the title page. Dr. Schiller served the Nazi 
Government in a number of capacities between 1942 and 1945, and was 
responsible for the technical execution of agricultural policy in the entire 
occupied Soviet area; Dr. Ahlgrimm was, before and during the war, 
in charge of the agricultural economic research department of the German 
Nitrogen Syndicate which studied agricultural developments throughout 
the Continent, and he paid visits of inspection to the occupied areas of 
the Ukraine and of western Europe. Numbers of other German officials 
and experts have contributed material. 

Are these sources suspect? Dr. Brandt explains in his Introduction 
that the aim is to expose the agricultural and food policies that were 
actually followed and their motivation, organization, and lessons, and 
that ‘the legality or morality of the policies pursued and the measures 
used ’ were not considered to be within the professional domain of the 
authors. There was, nevertheless, as he shows, a fundamental struggle 
throughout between ‘ the stupid and brutal policies ’ imposed or carried 
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out by the autonomous agencies responsive to the underlying philosophy 
and direct commands of Hitler and his Nazi party deputies, and those of 
the army chiefs and agricultural personnel. The Reichkommissariat 
Ukraine illustrates most clearly this dichotomy of authority and direct 
clash of policies. The seven chapters dealing with this problem are 
perhaps the most interesting in the book, and they examine the com 
plexities of economic, military, and political interests at various levels. 
The achievement of food autarchy by the annexation of this area had been 
the most concrete aim of Hitler’s policy throughout the pre-war years. 
In 1941 it was expected to solve two problems: first, to provide an 
immediate increase in supplies which would make Germany independent 
of the blockade; secondly, to provide the permanent Lebensraum needed 
by the Reich, so that these territories would become the granary of a 
Nazi-dominated Europe. Herbert Backe is said to have assured Goring 
that the area would yield 7 million (metric) tons sanually; the Soviet 
Government had promised to deliver only 2-5 million tons in eighteen 
months (this is presumably a reference to the Soviet-German economic 
agreement of February 1940). Backe based his estimates on the large 
grain exports of Tsarist Russia, and on the possibility of reversing the 
‘ artificially forced industrial development’ of the Bolsheviki. In fact, 
Germany received only 1-8 million tons of grain from the occupied 
Soviet territories for consumption in the Reich during the whole occupa 
tion period (mid-1941 to mid-1944), but these territories also fed all the 
occupying German army and civilian forces, the German-employed 
Russian civilians, and the army horses (a total of perhaps 3 million tons 
a year). 

This seems a not inadequate return in the circumstances, and it would 
appear that the authors, in their round condemnation of Hitler’s conduct, 
have given too little attention to the difficulties of the alternative policies 
which the agricultural experts might have followed, and sometimes did 
follow, when they had a freer hand. Undoubtedly the intolerances of the 
Hitler-Himmler-Bormann-Koch ‘ Untermensch policy’, which started 
from the assumption that the war was already won, meant that the chance 
of exploiting discontent with Soviet collectivization and anti-nationalist 
programmes was thrown away; the Ukrainian ‘ freedom movement ’ was 
strangled, and passive resistance was followed later by active guerilla 
attacks. On the other hand, provision was made with Hitler’s agreement 
as early as 15 February 1942 for a gradual transition from a collective to 
a private economy; the authors suggest that if this had been done earlier 
there would have been ‘a far reaching and decisive political effect’, but 
the occupation at this date was after all only seven months old. In 
short, one may doubt whether the more accommodating policy would 
have made so great a difference. The exploitation of occupied Russia 
would, in any case, have been subject to the interruptions of sowing and 
collection in campaign areas, scorched earth tactics, and the removal of 
food stocks and of people with special skills by the retreating Soviet 
forces. Among so vast a population there would always be supporters 
and bases for the Soviet partisans, ready to pick off ‘ with rifles key 
German agricultural corporation managers and accountants’ as the 
authors remark so feelingly. 
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What this otherwise almost exhaustive study lacks is a comprehensive 
examination of the alternative plans and policies which the officials were 
often able to follow at the professional level. Dr. Brandt defines very 
clearly the role of the agricultural specialists where direct clashes with 
the supreme ideology occurred. They then developed three attitudes. 
They sought to prove their ability and competence by restoring agri- 
cultural production; they protested against exorbitant demands made by 
Reich planning agencies, partly to stave off reproaches for having failed 
to meet impossible demands, partly to avoid the poisoning of relations 
with the farmers, and partly because their own personnel would be among 
the first victims of guerilla rifle fire; and they appraised alternative 
methods of farming, processing, marketing, and distribution exclusively 
from the technical aspect without giving proper weight to their political 
and social impact. Dr. Brandt may be right in saying that these attitudes 
are well known in American and British military-government experience; 
but the normal professional or bureaucratic resistance to the technical 
impracticalities of authority is not really comparable with the reactions 
of officials to the intuitive, but intermittent, plunges of Hitler’s inspira- 
tion. In all fields of Nazi administration policy-making at the profes- 
sional level was often independent of, rather than hostile to, the restricted 
interests of the supreme leaders, 

This point seems to be clearly illustrated in western Europe, where 
food policy also reflected racial theories, although of a less ferocious 
character than those applied to Russia. As time went on even these 
vague indications of policy appear to have been constantly modified by 
the occupation authorities, without much interference from above. The 
detailed accounts and statistics for each individual country have political 
as well as economic interest, and the purpose of the former again seems to 
be to stress opposition to Hitler, to the ignoring of certain other factors 
which influenced economic policy. The long French chapter, to take 
one example, starts with a twenty-page survey including an account of 
the Munich agreement, of the Anglo-French union proposal of 14 June 
1940, of the battle of Oran and the Dupuy-Chevalier negotiations, and 
finally of the réle of the Widerstandsbewegung ; it says nothing about 
French relations with the United States or, more surprisingly, with 
French North Africa. There is, indeed, no recognition of the extent to 
which both resistance movements and the food situation in German- 
occupied Europe were influenced by Anglo-American policy, and by 
breaches in the Allied blockade. The main facts are set out in W. L. 
Langer’s book, Our Vichy Gamble (1947), which gives the story of the 
supplying of French North Africa under the Murphy-Weygand agreement 
of February 1941. Imports through French Mediterranean ports in 1941 
included (in round figures) 700,000 tons of fruit and vegetables, 330,000 
tons of oilseeds and nuts, 1,100,000 tons of fertilizers, and 400,000 tons 
of cereals, The British Government disliked, but was unable to prevent, 
this leak in the blockade. It did, however, succeed in preventing Mr. 
Hoover’s attempt to send food supplies into Belgium, and as a result, as 
the authors show (pp. 449-50), Germany herself undertook to feed 
Belgium. This was largely for prestige reasons of which the authors 
seem to be unaware. The statement on p. 450 that Belgium was the 
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only German-occupied country to receive substantial additions to the 
food supplies is not correct: Greece was also fed in part from German- 
controlled sources. 

The complete ignoring of United States interest in these problems of 
supply and relief for occupied Europe is surprising in a book published 
in the United States, and justifies some reservations as to the sufficiency 
of the numerous statistics concerning the situation in each occupied 
country. The work is, nevertheless, in general, a remarkable production, 
and a major contribution to the economic history of the war. 

W. N. Mep.icorrt. 


Acton on History. By Lionet Kocuan. (London: André Deutsch, 
1954.) 


Mr. Kocuan has made considerable use of the manuscript notes in the 
Cambridge University Library, and has added to our knowledge, as well 
as contributing to the interpretation, of Lord Acton. He is often just in 
his perception of weakness or paradox or inconsistency in Acton’s ideas. 
At the same time he avoids the kind of exposition which reduces these to 
banality by trying to make Acton’s outlook too much like our own. He 
has the virtue of seeing that there are a number of successive layers in 
Actonian thought—that the Romantic one (which might be presented as 
a self-complete system, and was perhaps self-complete in the young 
Acton) was overlaid but not just superseded by the later ones; so that 
many ideas which are easily regarded as contradictory coexisted in his 
mind, finding their reconciliation at a higher level. A difficult problem 
of combination, or perhaps of synthesis, confronts the student of Acton, 
however, and the multitudinous but fragmentary manuscript notes are 
liable to leave us baffled at this very point. 

It is not possible always to agree with Mr. Kochan in his combination 
of Acton’s ideas, or to feel that he has demonstrated his larger synthesis 
to be genuinely Actonian. This latter moves sufficiently far from the 
materials to represent rather a process of thought in the author himself, 
a process which undoubtedly owes much to the stimulus Acton has given. 
The manuscript notes of this historian are of great importance to the 
student, for they contain much material and many ideas which are absent 
from the published work, and often they try out the ideas this way and 
that, so that they are enriched by the multiplicity in the modes of 
expression. It is difficult, however, to accept one of Mr. Kochan’s basic 
views—namely, that the notes are ‘ the repository of Acton’s genuine 
sentiments in a way that was not always the case with his published works 
or letters’. Often it is the notes that come first and when they have been 
worked together into a continuous piece of published prose this latter 
may reveal how the ideas are combined, as well as throwing in an extra 
thought that crowns the argument. Moreover, it is not always possible 
to agree with Mr. Kochan’s thesis that Acton shrank from publishing the 
things which he really believed, on the ground that the world would not 
tolerate his heresies. There are signs that he loved to give his readers a 
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shock and he was so outspoken that he came to be regarded as having 
the Inquisition on the brain. If he felt too disheartened to produce a 
great work when all the world was against him.on the fundamental issue 
of morality and history, we must not imagine that it was Dollinger, 
Gladstone, Creighton and the like who were trying to outlaw him. It 
was he who wanted to send all the rest of the world to Coventry, since he 
wanted to argue that the historian who failed to condemn the persecutor 
or the ultramontane was as wicked as the Inquisition itself. His sorrows 
were rather the ache of a man who wanted to carry the world with him, 
but could not count a single convert even amongst his closest friends. 

It is possible that Mr. Kochan, though he has many moments of 
insight and has helped the development of our understanding of Acton, 
has combined the evidence of the notes into a system which depends too 
much on construction and private hunch. He admits that Acton had a 
change of outlook, which he places vaguely round about the year 1870, 
but he is not looking for development, and he practically ignores develop- 
ment, though some real changes in ideas, and even some striking reversals 
of judgement did occur, It is dangerous to seek a synthesis on these 
terms, and perhaps we must know the history of many separate ideas in 
Acton before we begin to make our final combinations. Only the 
collation of the published works and the letters with the manuscript notes 
can help towards the recovery of the relevant dates. It is important to 
remember that a historian’s idea of history must never be taken merely 
from the things he says about history in the abstract; for perhaps the 
most important evidence of all is to be drawn from what he does when 
he is actually writing straight historical works. A deeper study of these 
would have kept Mr. Kochan nearer to earth, and would probably have 
lessened the element of the transcendental in the Acton he describes. In 
reality Acton did believe in progress, for example—believed that the 
world had in fact been getting better for a considerable time. In other 
words, it is possible to take the ‘ millenarian’ side of his thought too 
seriously, and to overlook the way in which in his manuscript notes he 
may say anything that comes into his head, not shrinking in certain 
moods from what we must regard as extravaganza. Finally, it must be 
remembered that when a man is a genuine Christian there is a wide range 
of his thought that must find its context and its meaning in his religious 
outlook. Some of the things in such a man which might suggest high 
philosophy or mystique may in fact be capable of a fairly simple and 
matter-of-fact explanation. If Lord Acton can ever be acccused of having 
failed to put the whole of his mind on to paper, whether in his published 
or unpublished work, there can be little doubt that this was in a realm at 
the opposite end of the pole from the one to which Mr. Kochar would 
seem to point. We know enough to be sure that behind all his aberra- 
tions and his mundane intellectual systems there was a pious and religious 
man, who, however much he might rail at churchmen, had great tender- 
ness for the Church itself. And this remains true however much it may 
be felt that his outlook and his philosophy of history were defective from 
the Christian point of view. 


H. BurrerFizELp. 
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German Marxism and Russian Communism. By JouN PLAMENATz. (Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1954.) 


Tuis is not a history of the development either of Marxist thought or of 
communist movements, so much as an analysis of the doctrines of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin on the class struggle and revolution. 
This subject has often been discussed before, by friends and foes, but 
never with such clarity and forcefulness. Mr. Plamenatz has succeeded 
in making a subject, the original sources for which are wrapped in turgid 
obscurity, so interesting that his readers will have little difficulty in 
following him. Even his footnotes are a pleasure to read. 

Mr. Plamenatz devotes a good deal of effort to the analysis of the 
Marxian concept of ‘ relations of production’. He sums up this section 
as follows: 


The purpose of my argument has not been to reckon mere ambiguities and 
confusions of thought against Marx. It does not greatly matter that he and 
Engels used the phrase ‘ relations of production’ in different and incompatible 
senses; it does not matter that they never exactly defined it, nor even that the 
context of its use too often leave us without a clue to its meaning. If they had 
only sometimes used it in a sense that made their economic determinism intelligible, 
I should have attached myself to that sense and made the most of it. The brunt 
of my argument against them is precisely that there is no such sense, and that 
there are no social relations between men determined (and not merely affected) 
by their methods of production, and which in their turn determine (and not 
merely affect) the system of property and the class structure of society 


In the second half of his book Mr. Plamenatz describes and analyses 
Lenin’s interpretation of Marxism in the Russian context, and the use 
he made of it. He analyses with great clarity such well-known works 
as What is to be done?, Two tactics of Social-Democracy, and The State and 
Revolution. We shows that Lenin’s successful revolutionary action was 
in fact a contradiction of the doctrines of Marx. He rightly emphasizes 
the fact that communist successes have been won in industrially unde- 
veloped countries. 


The more successfully they control the development of a backward society 
and the more quickly they endow it with industries and ‘ collectivise ’ its peasants, 
the more proletarian they think they make it. They therefore do for the workers 
what they, had they been literate, organised and numerous enough, would have 
done for themselves; and the better they do it, the more their government comes 
to look like a ‘ dictatorship of the proletariat’. In this double sense, though 
neither is quite literal, they are (so they imagine) the party of the proletariat 
They look upon themselves as the only competent midwives of every society, 
because they alone understand the inner workings of every social process. They 
believe that they are come, not to deny Marx, but to fulfil him; and have taken 
upon themselves to accomplish in a few decades what he thought might occupy 
many generations. Nevertheless, though they choose to think otherwise, they 
have denied him. They have not only declared possible what must be impossible, 
if his theory is true; they have also created new kinds of inequality and oppression 
as extensive and self-perpetuating as the old. They have used force, not to assist 
what the old Marxists would have called a timely and natural birth, but to refashion 
society from the foundation upward; they have been not midwives but surgeons, 
and have not been able to foretell the results of their operations. 


Lenin was, of course, a revolutionary of genius even if he was only 
a mediocre political thinker. Marx was far superior as a thinker, but 
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he was never given the chance to make a revolutiqgn. Had he been 
alive in 1917, he might well have applauded Lenin’s actions even though 
they controverted his own doctrines. Mr. Plamenatz, of course, is well 
aware of Lenin’s greatness, and also of the actual social and political 
conditions that gave him his chance. But his main purpose is to show 
that Lenin’s victory owed nothing to a non-existent scientific, all- 
embracing explanation of the laws of human society. This hallucination 
is still held by Marxists, and still influences non-Marxists’ understanding 
of Russian and world history. To show it as a hallucination, as Mr. 


Plamenatz does, is therefore a valuable contribution to historical 
scholarship. 


HuGu SETon-WATSON. 





Short Notices 


In La démocratie athénienne (Presses [Universitaires de France, Paris, 
1951) Professor Paul Cloché’s interpretation of Athenian history from 
prehistoric beginnings to the conclusion of the disastrous Lamian War 
can well serve as an example how monographs about this fascinating 
subject are bound to look when confronted with progress in research 
ten or so years after their manuscript has been completed. This book 
went to the publishers in November 1946. Its date of publication, 1951, 
does not mean that the pertinent main research between 1946 and 1951 
which is given conscientiously in a supplément bibliographique on pages 
416-19 has led to thorough revisions, albeit occasional corrections are 
to be noticed. This monograph, therefore, is not and never was com- 
pletely up to date as far as dating from ancient oriental documents has to 
be considered, especially in connexion with the reigns of the Persian 
kings, as far as Greek chronology before the Persian wars, of the 
Pentekontaetia, certain still controversial dates of the otherwise fully and 
satisfactorily treated fourth century B.c., and the dates of publication of 
the works of many great Greek authors of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c. are concerned. Herodotus and Thucydides research, the He//enica 
Oxyrrhynchica, Aristotle’s Athenaion Politeia and Politics, recently elucidated 
problems of the other Attic and Greek historians, coin and coin-hoard 
analysis, archaeological evidence, last not least the epigraphical finds 
and their evaluation are not made use of here without obvious and 
occasionally glaring omissions of all too recent, but nevertheless essential 
discoveries and interpretations (¢f. F. M. Heichelheim, in Phoenix, 8 
(1954), 162f.). Nevertheless this is still a brief, but sound and often 
stimulating textbook for the many historic events about which certainty 
existed in 1946 or about which we do not know more today than we did 
ten years ago. The carefully formulated and modest opinions of the 
author are even worth considering for reformulations where the present 
source evidence and improved source analysis supplement or inevitably 
refute them. Professor Cloché’s well-considered and positive overall 
appraisal of classical Athenian Democracy will not be forgotten. Never- 
theless this is now mainly a survey destined for serious and informed 
classical scholars. Undergraduates already would be in danger of being 
led astray occasionally. Let us hope, therefore, that a second and 
fully revised edition of this publication will do full justice to an author 
who knows his Athens very well and present a wide circle of interested 
readers with what was originally intended in preparing this textbook. 


F. M. HeicHeL_Hem. 


Mr. P. M. Fraser has for some time been engaged on a work on the 
history and epigraphy of Rhodes. Exploration by Mr. G. E. Bean in 
1948-50 in the peninsula of Loryma and the area north-east of the 
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Ceramic Gulf resulted in the collection of much new topographical 
information and a group of illuminating inscriptions. Hence The 
Rhodian Peraea and Islands (London: Oxford University Press, 1954), an 
instalment of a larger work on Rhodes, a work of ‘ genuine collaboration ’ 
throughout, Mr. Bean being mainly responsible for the first two chapters 
(‘ The Inscriptions’, and ‘ The Topography of the Peraea”) and Mr. 
Fraser for three further chapters (“ The Administration and Development 
of the Peraea’, ‘ Rhodian Treatment of the Peraea’, and ‘ The Rhodian 
Islands’). Mr. Bean’s forty-nine inscriptions (forty-three of them new) 
range in character and date from three valuable lease-contracts from Amos, 
of about 200 B.C., to a couple of texts carved on Byzantine churches, 
one of them an imprecation on the wall of a chapel of St. Cyric, already 
known in Phrygia and Pontus. His commentary on these inscriptions 
is a masterpiece of intrepid caution, and is followed by a discussion, in 
which the gaps in our knowledge are carefully marked, of the ancient 
topography of the Loryma Peninsula (all incorporated territory) and of 
Subject Peraea to the north of it—the large area subject to Rhodes from 
188 to 167 B.c. is naturally omitted. In particular, Mr. Bean appears to 
the reviewer to have finally settled the eastern limit of Cnidian territory. 
In the remainder of the book Mr. Fraser works the inscriptional evidence, 
old and new, and the scanty notices in literature into a sober, well- 
balanced account of Rhodian imperialism. The work throws much new 
light on an obscure sector of Anatolian topography and history; it was 
worth doing, and is admirably done. 


W. M. Caper. 


The Algerian Direction de I’ Intérieur et des Beaux-Arts has in recent years 
earned the gratitude of a wide range of scholars by its enlightened and 
generous policy of publication. Le sanctuaire punique d’E/-Hofra a Con- 
stantine, by André Berthier and the Abbé René Charlier (two volumes; 
Paris: Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 1955), one of the latest studies in an 
already impressive series, deserves all the heartier a welcome for its 
prompt and full treatment of important discoveries made as recently as 
1950. In that year, a new garage was being built on the south-east slope 
of the hill known as El-Hofra at Constantine (the ancient Cirta of Numidia) 
and a bulldozer turned up some inscribed and sculptured stones; excava- 
tion by M. Berthier followed, and altogether some 700 items, many of 
them mere fragments, were recovered and deposited in the Musée 
Gustave-Mercier. The Abbé Charlier offered his services for the study 
of the texts, and the two authors now give us careful accounts of the 
inscriptions and sculptures and of the excavation which yielded them, in 
250 pages of quarto text, forty-four collotype plates and three plans. 
The inscriptions comprise 281 in Punic or Neo-Punic characters, seven- 
teen in Greek and seven in Latin; two of the Greek texts will be of special 
interest to Semitic philologists, for they are simple transliterations of 
Punic, supplying the vowel values for which the Punic script of course 
makes no provision, Virtually all the inscriptions are simple ex-voto 
dedications, principally to Baal Hammon, equated with Kronos in Greek 
and with Saturnus in Latin; dating is furnished in some cases by reference 
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to the regnal years of Massinissa or of his eldest son Micipsa, giving a 
minimum range 162-127 B.c., but the authors have been able to show 
that some of the undated texts are as early as the closing years of the 
third century. The deciphering and interpretation of the Punic texts, 
in which they acknowledge the generous help of Professor Février of 
the Sorbonne, involved considerable difficulty, and in many cases they 
have only been able to offer a provisional reading; but they appreciated 
that early publication was a duty to scholarship, and would give an oppor- 
tunity for specialists in other countries to contribute towards a final 
solution of the problems here set forth with candour and modesty—a 
generous example, to be commended to other epigraphists (some of whom 
prefer to keep important finds to themselves), as Albert Grenier points 
out in a felicitous and stimulating preface to the book. Taken in con 
junction with a number of earlier discoveries, the new series places Cirta 
second only to Carthage for its wealth of Punic ste/ae; it shows that the 
place had been subjected to considerable Punic influence, though deep 
in the heart of Berber Numidia, and that it was already in touch with 
Greek culture and with Italian traders a generation and more before the 
Jugurthine war. There will be general agreement with M. Grenier that 
the authors are to be congratulated on the hard work and the sense of 
responsibility which have led to so prompt a publication of a mass of 
interesting material—and the governor-general and his advisers for 
making possible its publication in so worthy a form. Their reward will 
be the further studies of texts and of sculptures that the authors invite 
and have here made possible. 


Eric BIrR.ey. 


The Pictish problem has resulted in many a learned and not so learned 
discussion since it was commemorated in the pages of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Antiquary. \n The Painted Men (London: Andrew Melrose, 1954) 
Mr. T. C. Lethbridge enters the fray with all the vigour of Mr. Oldbuck, 
and with much of his engaging wrong-headed enthusiasm. The book, 
as he says, is ‘a story told for the general interest’, and references, he 
confesses, are ‘ tiresome to put in. . . and a plague all round’. This 
honesty is disarming, and if you like your history written in this way, 
why this is the book for you. If you don’t, it most emphatically is not. 


STuartT PiGGorr. 


Professor I. A. Richmond’s eagerly awaited book, Roman Britain 
(The Pelican History of England, vol. i: London: Penguin Books, 1955), 
completes The Pelican History of England, and replaces the posthumous 
and uncorrected Roman Britain of Winbolt, which has long been out of 
print. Its five chapters are entitled (1) Military History; (2) Towns 
and Urban Centres; (3) The Countryside; (4) Economics; (5) Religious 
Cults. It thus follows the same general plan as the second and third 
volumes of the series, or as Collingwood’s shorter Roman Britain of 1923. 
Chapter i—the only narrative, since there is no political history—is 
followed by mainly descriptive chapters, though in each the different 
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phases within the period (from A.p. 43 to ¢. 440, or as long as from 
Elizabeth I to Elizabeth II) receive due notice. Readers will be parti- 
cularly glad to have Professor Richmond’s authoritative summary of 
what is now known about economic conditions, and his qualifications of 
the gloomy judgement on the fate of the towns in later Roman Britain, 
for which, twenty years ago, the evidence appeared strong. Further 
scrutiny of more inconspicuous evidence persuades him that at Wroxeter, 
and probably also at Verulam, ‘ the decay of public buildings did not 
spell an end to all prosperity ’, and that shops and workshops were still 
busy even when theatre and forum decaye&i. No one, perhaps, has ever 
known so much about Roman Britain in all its phases, from beginning to 
end, as Professor Richmond; for in Haverfield’s or even in Collingwood’s 
time there was much less to know. To compare his short book with 
theirs is to have this fact clearly brought home. Evidence of local 
variations in culture or in economic life increases and multiplies, and 
generalizations about Roman Britain as a whole require more and more 
care and reserve; though Professor Richmond’s skill and experience in 
lecturing preserve him from the danger of letting the trees obscure the 
shape of the wood. His book is eminently readable, and the chief regret 
of his colleagues will be that it is not longer, even if it had then to be 
dearer. A chapter on sub-Roman Britain, which is now attracting an 
increasing amount of attention, could then have been added; or indeed, 
the whole book could have been cast, like Collingwood’s contribution 
to the Oxford History, in narrative form, studying the changing character 
of Romano-British society century by century. Even in a short book, 
this arrangement would have eliminated the need for some repetitions 
(c.g. pp. 23, 71, 158, 188, on Cogidumnus, or 94, 159, on coal). ‘ Cori- 
tani’ on page 16 is a slip of the pen or misprint for ‘ Cornovii’ (also 
mentioned on p. 75, but not indexed); but in general, the proof-correcting 
and accuracy of detail maintain a high standard. 


A. R. Burn. 


Mr. A. R. Burn’s Agricola and Roman Britain (London: English 
Universities Press, 1953) achieves the avowed purpose of the series in 
which it is published, has a value for the more specialized student, and 
is unlikely to lose its value rapidly. It is a complete biography of Cn. 
Julius Agricola; in the first half of the book the influences which formed 
Agricola, and the stages of his career up to the appointment that crowned 
it, are traced against the background of the Roman world of his time. 
Events in Britain in which Agricola took no part, before his appointment 
as its governor, are worked into the narrative by the device of treating 
them as news he might have heard. Thus the reader knows both the 
province and its new governor, and has also learned something of 
imperial organization and the general history of the time, when, in the 
second half of the book, he reaches the detailed account of the northern 
campaigns. Historical imagination is used to obtain continuity, but 
nothing is stated baldly as a fact which is not at least a tenable inference 
from the evidence. While the effort to write simply and pleasantly has 
led occasionally to an unhappy phrase, such as ‘a bright little boy’, the 
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style is on the whole effective, the narrative flows easily, and the book 
can be read like a novel. The results of recent excavations and surveys, 
in Britain as a whole and northern Britain in particular, have been studied 
with care and thoroughly digested. As a result, the account of the 
conquest of northern Britain, during Agricola’s term of office as governor, 
is not only up-to-date but reads like a finished product. The recon- 
struction of the campaigns differs in one particular or another from each 
of the various reconstructions put forward hitherto—it differs least from 
that by I. A. Richmond in an article now ten years old—but is substan- 
tially convincing. The reader finds himself inclined to agree that the 
Tay was reached in the third campaigning season, though the argument 
here is merely from probabilities; he is forced to agree that Tacitus 
means the Galloway peninsula by the part of Britain facing Ireland in 
which troops were stationed during the fifth campaigning season, for 
here there is new archaeological evidence. Stability seems to have been 
reached, and it is not to be expected that further new discoveries will do 
more than fill in details and make insubstantial changes to the picture of 
the conquest here presented. It is in the period after the recall of 
Agricola, when Tacitus is no longer at hand to help, that illumination 
from fresh archaeological evidence is required, and will doubtless be 
obtained. The book as a whole treats Agricola sympathetically, and it 
closes with a balanced estimate of his achievements. There is a chatty 
bibliography, a date chart, and an index; an up-to-date map is split 
between the end-papers. Not everyone will accept all the details; there 
are parallels on Flavian sites to the ‘ apparently Claudian pottery at York’ 
(p. 19), and it is almost certain that Aulus Plautius had nothing to do 
with York; Sex. Julius Frontinus did not build stone forts (p. 77); but 
these, and other doubtful points, matter little in their context. 
J. P. Griiam. 


Dr. George S. Pryde has brought up to date in a second edition the 
work on Scotland in the ‘ Nations of the Modern World ’ series (London: 
Benn, 1954) written by the late Sir Robert Rait and himself. The first 
two chapters, containing a sketch of the political history to 1707, required 
but slight revision. But much of the remaining chapters, for which Dr, 
Pryde is again wholly responsible, has had to be re-written in view of 
the profound changes in all aspects of Scottish life since the first edition 
in 1934. The volume constitutes a comprehensive history of Scotland 
from the earliest times to the present day. It is distinguished by its 
wealth of statistics, culled from many sources, for the political, economic, 
social, religious and intellectual life of the nation. ‘Thus, to cite but a 
few questions of present day interest, it discusses the financial relations 
between Scotland and England since 1707, the decline of the Liberal 
Party, the rise of the Labour Party, and the growth and significance of 
the Nationalist movement. Well-written and judicious, it is the only 
work of its kind relating to the modern Scotland which dates from the 
Union of 1707. Its value is enhanced by a selective bibliography. 

Henry W. MEIKLE. 
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It is strange that, despite the endless debate on Constantine’s religious 
position, no-one has systematically analysed Constantine’s own pro- 
nouncements before Professor Hermann Dérries (Das Selbstzeugnis 
Kaiser Konstantins, Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gét- 
tingen: Géttingen, Vandenhoek und Ruprecht, 1954). In the first half 
of the work the documents are paraphrased and discussed one by one. 
First come the letters and edicts preserved in Optatus, Eusebius and 
other ecclesiastical sources; the author in a long footnote rightly judges 
the Eusebian documents to be genuine. He next discusses the Oratio’ 
ad Sanctos, giving it the benefit of the doubt but using it with reserve. 
There follows a bulky section on the laws which, as the great majority 
of them are of purely administrative or juristic import, is largely lost 
labour: the author betrays his unfamiliarity with this field by discussing 
laws demonstrated by Seeck (whom he cites) to belong to Licinius or to 
later emperors. The section on inscriptions is also unsatisfactory. 
Except for a few major documents the texts cited (all from CIL: the 
author does not appear to know of other collections) are not Constantine’s 
pronouncements, but merely dedications to him by others and thus 
nardly ‘ Selbstzeugnis’. More profitable would have been a section on 
the coins, for the emperor was, in principle at any rate, responsible for 
their types and legends: but the author has omitted this difficult topic. 
A final section treats the religious edicts of contemporary emperors 
which, except for the ‘ Edict of Milan’, bear only indirectly on the theme 
of the book. In the second part of the work the author analyses the 
religious outlook of Constantine under various topics—his view of his 
mission as God’s servant and of the duties of his imperial office, his 
conception of the church, his attitude to paganism, his theological 
beliefs about God and Christ. Professor Dérries comes to the con- 
clusion, almost inevitable to anyone who studies the documents, that 
Constantine was not a politician who saw the temporal advantage of 
having the Church on his side, but was actuated by genuine, if crude, 
religious beliefs. He gives too static a picture of Constantine’s religious 
position, dismissing the possibility, strongly suggested by the coins and 
by one law (which Professor Dérries mistranslates) that he may have 
passed through a phase when he identified the ‘ Highest Divinity ’ whose 
sign was the cross with the Unconquered Sun. While he properly 
emphasizes the crudity of Constantine’s thought, in particular his dis- 
proj ortionate interest in the externals of religion, such as holy places 
and holy days, he reads into some of the emperor’s rhetorical flourishes 
a deeper meaning that they can carry. Was ‘ Erneuerung der Welt 
durch religiése Einigung’ Constantine’s high ideal? Many precise 
statements indicate that the emperor’s conception of his mission was 
much less exalted. Experience, particularly his own, had proved that 
the favour of the ‘ Mighty One ’ whom the Christians worshipped brought 
victory to the emperor and prosperity to the empire and that his anger 
could bring disaster on both. The prime requirement of this ‘ Highest 
Divinity ’ was unity and concord in his Church. Hence the restoration of 
the prosperity of the empire (which is all that % 74s olxoupévns dvavéwous 
means) demanded that schism and heresy should be suppressed—not 
that all its inhabitants should become Christians. Constantine, indeed, 
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viewed with growing irritation the blindness of the pagans, who failed 
to draw the obvious conclusion from his own successful career, but, 
since the ‘ Highest Divinity’ did not demand their worship, he could 
afford to be tolerant to them. On the other hand, those who broke the 
unity of the Church, and thus offended the ‘ Mighty One’, imperilled 
the empire—and Constantine himself to whose care it had been com- 
mitted—and against them, if persuasion failed, he took forcible measures. 
The book could have been better and shorter if the author had been more 
judicious in his selection of documents. But he has performed a useful 
task in assembling and correlating Constantine’s voluminous pronounce- 
ments. A. H. M. Jones. 


To translate Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica is no easy task; there are so 
many earlier attempts, happy and unhappy, to guide or bewilder the 
new translator. In one respect Mr. Leo Sherley-Price, translator of 
Bede, a History of the English Church and People (London: The Penguin 
Classics, 1955), is well ahead of his fellow-workers; he is eminently 
readable, showing an altogether admirable ability to break up long Latin 
periods into clear English sentences. His Introduction is compact, and 
contains a fine translation of Cuthbert’s letter on the death of Bede. * In 
a series calculated to bring the world’s treasures home to the general 
reader Mr. Sherley-Price’s rendering must be reckoned a great success. 
On other standards this new translation will still be applauded, though 
with more reserve. It is substantially accurate, but there are passages 
where an attempt to compress or simplify has led to error or half-truth, 
and others where a critical note on the possible renderings would have 
helped the reader. For example: gui etiam vivente Aedilbercto eidem suae 
genti ducatum praebebat does not signify merely that Redwald was Ethel- 
bert’s vassal (p. 106); ablato studio militiae terrestris seems to imply relief 
more tangible than general renunciation of earthly warfare (p. 180); 
‘ whom they refused to acknowledge ’ (p. 181), misses the point of Bede’s 
ciectis principibus regis non proprii. in general the translator tends to 
tone down rather than to write up. The magnificent de bieme in hiemem 
(of wintra on pone winter) is masked under a vague ‘ darkness whence 
he came’ (p. 125). Caedmon’s poetic travail quasi mundum animal rumin- 
ando deserves more than ‘ after meditating on it’ (p. 247). This caution 
extends at times to workaday vocabulary: /acitis mentis angoribus et caeco 
car peretur igni, ‘in silence, grieving and desperate’ (p. 122); mimio timore 
perterrita, ‘in alarm’ (p. 244); adversum vero illos, qui aliter facere volebant, 
velo magni fervoris accensus, ‘firmly resisted all who tried to do evil’ (p. 247). 
A more serious criticism must be levelled against Mr. Sherley-Price’s ten 
dency to omit passages, usually small and comparatively unimportant, 
but beyond the limit of legitimate paraphrase. Two long paragraphs 
of Abbot Ceolfrid’s letter (p. 313; Plummer, i, 336-7) and the prose 
opening to rv, 20 (p. 236) are left out. Claudius conquered Britain sine 
ullo proelio ac sanguine (p. 41); Gratianus set himself up as a tyrant apud 
Brittanias (p. 50); Paulinus’s most picturesque feature, naso adunco pertenui, 
is not mentioned (p. 129). All in all some thirty of these petty omissions 
have been noted, none in itself vital but in the mass detracting a shade 
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from the value of the work. Personal names and place-names have not 
been well handled. There are many slips in spelling, and notes drop 
below the minimum required for intelligibility. Bangor (p. 100) and 
Carlegion (p. 102) demand notes if the reader is not to be misled. For 
difficult forms like Tiouulfingacestir (p. 129) reference should be made 
to a sound modern authority (e.g. E.P.N.S. Nottinghamshire; Little- 
borough). Provincia Lindisfarorum means Lindsey, not the Lindisfarnes 
(p. 324). There are perhaps inevitably other small slips. A certain 
carelessness over numerals is apparent (as on p. 44: Allectus held the 
island for three years, Asclipiodotus restoring it to the empire after ten). 
Promised notes on Palladius and Ceolfrid fail to appear, (pp. 53 and 309). 
But criticism of minutiae must not weigh too heavily against this volume. 
Mr. Sherley-Price has given us the essence of the Historia Ecclesiastica in 
a clear simple style of which Bede himself would surely have approved. 
H. R. Loyn. 


It is the object of the new History of England, which is appearing under 
the general editorship of Professor W. N. Medlicott, to appeal both to 
student and general reader and ‘ to give particular attention to the inter- 
action of the various aspects of national life and achievement’. Professor 
Frank Barlow, whose volume covers the period from the reign of the 
Confessor to that of John (The Feudal Kingdom of England, 1042-1216: 
London: Longmans, 1955), has tackled this difficult task very success- 
fully. He has tried, as he says, to tell a story; and told it well enough to 
hold our interest throughout. At the same time he has digested a great 
amount of the detailed research on the period, which makes one regret 
at times the absence of references to guide the student wishing to proceed 
farther. He has also succeeded remarkably well in the more difficult 
problem of weaving together the many strands which make up the history 
of the feudal kingdom of England. The impact of the intellectual, 
the economic and the political renaissance of the twelfth century upon 
England; the effects of Norman feudalism upon Old English society and 
of the integration of England into a western European dominion; the 
consequences for England of the spectacular emergence of the Papal 
monarchy—these are some of the themes which form the underlying 
pattern of a narrative which moves easily and economically through the 
complex politics of the feudal west. There are, of course, details upon 
which one might wish to join issue with Prof. Barlow. To say that Rufus 
was not a Christian may imply somewhat too absolute a notion of what 
a Christian was in the eleventh century and too easy a capitulation to the 
notions of Miss M. A. Murray. It may be true that Stephen did not ex- 
plicitly grant free elections to churches, but the phrase ‘ donec pastor 
canonice substituatur ’ in his second charter seems very close to it. The 
treatment of the towns is somewhat slender throughout; and the judge- 
ment that the merchant was only less suspect than the Jew and the ghetto 
a cell within another ghetto, the town itself, is probably misleading. It 
seems to derive from certain rather conventional attitudes of theologians 
rather than the realities of social life. It is only fair to add, however, 
that urban history, particularly on the social and economic side, is a field 
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inadequately tilled; and that there is far more to note than to question 
in the detail of Prof. Barlow’s work. His discussion of late Saxon society 
and ecclesiastical organization, of the position of the monarchy under 
the Confessor and the Norman kings, of the psychology of the feudal 
baron, of the general characteristics and achievements of western society 
and government in the twelfth century, of the policies of the great earls 
in Stephen’s day, of the effects of papal reform on the monarchy in 
England—these are merely some of the matters upon which Prof. Barlow 
has things of great interest to say. The parts, moreover, are subordinate 
to the whole: and in the last resort the merit of this book is that it pro- 
vides an account of the feudal kingdom of England which is readable and 
scholarly, and which goes very far to enabling us to see the life of those 
times clearly and to see it whole. 


EpWARD MILLER. 


The fourth fascicle (pp. 481-640) of the Néarnberger Urkundenbuch 
(Nirnberg: Stadtrat, 1954) ' covers the period from 1290 to 1300; two 
additional entries at the end belong to 1191 and 1211 respectively and the 
items on pages 632~639 do not carry a definite date. Observations on 
the style of writing make the editor assume that the notaries, who drafted 
these documents during the period, were working both for the city 
administration and for the regional court (Landgericht) controlled in the 
king’s name by the Burggraf (p. 545). One hundred and thirteen of the 
268 entries deal with secular or spiritual affairs of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments; a note on page 639 accounts for the introduction of the cult of 
St. Jodocus in Nurnberg by the rising importance of the Flemish trade 
after 1300. The most elaborate information from various sources is 
given about King Albert I’s Nirnberg diet of November 1298 (pp. 
$76-86); the peace legislation issued on this occasion (Mon. Germ. Const. 
iv. 26 ff.) is partially reprinted from a local tradition, which gives the 
definite date and adds some regulations about the royal protection of the 
Jews. 


H. Liesescutirz. 


Since the Abstracts of Final Concords by W. K. Boyd and W. O. 
Massingberd is so inadequate and inaccurate, the Feet of Fines for the County 
of Lincoln, 1199-1216, edited by Miss Margaret Walker (London: The 
Pipe Roll Society, vol. xxix, 1954) is an especially welcome volume. 
Complete and scholarly texts, well annotated from other judicial records, 
add materially to our knowledge of the early use of final concords. There 
is considerable support for the view that most of the early fines, parti- 
cularly those made at Westminster, concluded genuine, often protracted 
litigation. The reputation of the final concord was, as the editor says, 
* still in the making ’ (p. xv), and the occurrence of concords originating 
in fictitious suits is to some extent a barometer of confidence in it. The 
solitary case (222) of a fine which was not intended to be final is an 
interesting illustration of the dangers to which the sanctity of the 


1 Reviewed ante, \xvii. 287; lxviii. 306; lxix. 653 
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instrument was exposed in its early days by the flexibility of the system and 
the ingenuity of suitors. On certain technical points, the editor’s touch 
does not seem altogether sure. Comparison with the Norfolk fines (of 
which, in general, she might have made more use) may suggest that the 
notes ‘ per manum Willelmi’ and ‘ per Johannem’ refer not to the scribe 
(p. xxiv), but to some more important person in the Justices’ entourage. 
Again, by apparently assuming that the date on a fine is that on which it 
was actually made, the editor has overlooked the partial use the justices 
made of return days at Lincoln; in 1202, fines were dated from day to 
day while business was limited (152 can probably be dated 18 June 1202), 
and by return days when pressure was greater; in 1208, there was a more 
regular but still incomplete use of return days. Nor does the editor 
seem quite clear when discussing the relationship between the date of a 
fine and the day given to litigants to receive it, since she appears to confuse 
the ‘ dies datus ad recipiendum ’ with the date of the licence to agree and 
the date to which a case has been ordinarily adjourned (pp. xx—xxi, and 
index under Engrossment). Delays at this final stage of proceedings, 
especially towards the end of John’s reign, seem rather less than in the 
later thirteenth century, and although a litigant could hold up the engross- 
ment of a fine by non-appearance (e.g. 129), at least once the court seems 
to have been ready to proceed without the conusor whom the sheriff 
was ordered to have before the justices later (72). The most valuable 
part of the Introduction is the biographical information on the justices. 
It again emphasizes the breadth of recruitment, and the comparative 
smallness of the professional element which formed but the core of each 
group of itinerant Justices in which men of local standing and adminis- 
trative experience had a most vital part to play. But, important though 
such matters are, it may seem regrettable that the editor found hardly 
any room in her Introduction for comment on the contents of the fines. 
The index is, indeed, admirable and enables one to discover much for 
oneself; for example on Scandinavian influence, though, in claiming that 
the personal name Ale (296) has not previously been found in England, 
the editor seems to have overlooked its two occurrences in Suffolk in 
Domesday Book. But final concords are not easily digestible, nor do 
they readily yield up general conclusions. Some consideration of their 
bearing on social and economic history, like that given by Miss Dodwell 
to the Norfolk fines, would have been most helpful. For instance, 
although the great majority of the fines concern small holdings (about 
sixty deal with one bovate or less, about another thirty with under seven 
acres, and over twenty with odd tofts and messuages), one gets the 
impression (it is no more) that the parties were generally persons of more 
substance than most of those who occur in the early Norfolk fines— 
perhaps further research among Lincolnshire charters might elucidate 
this point. 


T. H. Aston. 


Professor Einar Ol. Sveinsson’s Age of the Sturiungs (London: Cum- 
berlege, for Cornell University Press, 1953) was published in Icelandic in 
1940. It deserved a wide public, but was accessible only to Icelanders 
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and to students of Icelandic. Mr. J. S. Hannesson’s translation of this 
book into English is, therefore, timely and welcome. The Age of the 
Sturlungs is not a survey of history, but rather a collection of some fifteen 
essays on various aspects of secular and religious life in thirteenth-century 
Iceland. The records of this period are, in many ways, fuller than those 
of any other in the history of Iceland. Contemporary authors described 
battles, incendiarism, treachery, cruelty, and chieftains whose pride and 
ambition knew the restraints neither of personal loyalty nor of religious 
conviction. They left a picture of action and energy, but often of savage, 
selfish, ill-directed energy and lawlessness. Such things were well worth 
writing about, but the medieval historians left much untold. They told 
least about themselves. ‘The importance of the Sturlung Age for us is 
not that it was an age of ruthless violence, but rather that it was an age of 
scholars, historians and creative artists. Snorri Sturluson (1178-1241) 
was one of the foremost writers of this period. His contemporaries 
wrote much about him as a financial magnate and political intriguer, but 
they said next to nothing about his work in prosody and history. It is 
only by chance that we know that he was the author of the Heimskringla 
and the Edda. Professor Sveinsson’s book throws light chiefly on the 
obscurer sides of the history of the period. Reading between the lines 
of medieval records, he is able to describe intellectual life, religious 
beliefs, leisure and daily practices. In these essays he draws admirably 
lucid pictures, and I would mention especially ‘ Death’, ‘ The Priest’, 
‘The World of Negation’. Professor Sveinsson explains much in the 
cultural life of the period as the outcome of conflict between traditional 
civilization and the growing power of the Church. He is generous and 
sympathetic to both sides. He recognizes the benefits which the Church 
had brought to Iceland two centuries earlier but, in his view, the role of 
the Church was a tragic one: ‘It had advanced Icelandic culture and 
especially Icelandic literature by introducing the art of writing . . . but 
according to its own nature it was bound to destroy that culture and that 
literature as soon as it had the strength to do so.’ Professor Sveinsson 
draws a sharp dividing line between the Church and the laity. The 
Church is not only alien to Iceland; it is the world of negation—thou 
shalt not. In fact the Church is seen as a foreign tyranny, to which 
Icelanders were forced to submit. This book gives a very personal and 
intimate interpretation of the cultural history of the period, and is the 
outcome of a lifetime devoted to the medieval literature of Iceland. It 
has always been a puzzle why Icelandic culture rose to such heights in 
the thirteenth century, and why it declined so rapidly after the end of 
that century. There must have been many disruptive influences, and 
among them must be counted, besides loss of political independence and 
economic decline, the introduction of French romance, of courtoisie, and 
the cheapening of taste which went with these. One of the finest features 
of this book in the original was the author’s style. Mr. Hannesson 
deserves praise for his bravery in translating it, since it is an unusually 
difficult book, and English is not Mr. Hannesson’s native language. 
I am afraid that I cannot say that he has succeeded in his task. Next to 
nothing of the author’s style is reflected in the translation. Sometimes, 
attempting to translate literally, Mr. Hannesson uses verbal tenses which 
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are unnatural, or even faulty, in English. At other times he uses obsolete 
clichés and archaic phrases, and then sinks into contemporary slang. 
While reading the translation, I have repeatedly had to refer to the 
original. I wonder how many readers will understand sentences like 
these: ‘ Human behavior is like all form. If it adapts itself to the inner 
man, it at least covers his nakedness; if it does not, it serves to conceal.’ 
Except for his authoritative treatise Studies in the Manuscript Traditions 
of the Njdlssaga (1953), The Age of the Sturlungs is the first of Professor 
Sveinsson’s books to appear in English, and I hope that it will not be 
the last. It may not be the most weighty of his books, nor the least 
controversial, but it is certainly the most stimulating. 
G. TurvitLe-Petre. 


In a book reviewed quite recently in these pages (ante, Ixviii, no. 268, 
1953, p. 462.) Dr. Josef Deer examined the various treasures directly 
associated with Frederick’s tomb, in a straightforward, art-historical 
analysis. Dr. Percy Ernst Schramm’s volume, Kaiser Friedrichs II Herr- 
schaftszeichen (Abhandlungen der Akadamie der Wissenschaften in Géttin- 
gen; Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1955) is of a rather more 
speculative character, being concerned more with reconstructions of 
vanished material than with descriptions of surviving objects. The first 
chapter is devoted to the Palermo crown and refers to Deer’s conclusions 
regarding it. The story of the crown is continued in the next two chapters, 
and a number of similar crowns elsewhere are discussed, as well as repre- 
sentations of crowns on pieces of sculpture and other works of art. Some 
fragments of crowns re-used as ornaments for later treasures are also de- 
scribed. In the fourth chapter Frederick’s throne is examined in a similar 
manner, that is, by reference to thrones reproduced on other works of art. 
The fifth chapter is by Dr. Josef Deer, and is concerned with Frederick’s 
eagle, the victrix aquila, and the spread and survival of this model. The 
final chapter deals with aspects of imperial and papal history in the Middle 
Ages, in the light of what has been said of the insignia in the preceding 
pages. ‘This chapter is likely to be of considerable interest to historians; 
the others, though primarily for the art historian, afford a good example 
of how much it is possible to reconstruct from fragments or later copies, 
even when the originals have been broken up or lost. The book is well 
documented and excellently illustrated. 

D. Tarsor Rice. 


The third substantial volume of Danmarks Gamle Kdbstadlovgivning * 
edited by Erik Kroman (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde og Bagger, for Det 
Danske Sprog- og Litteraturselskab, 1955) covers the six principal 
islands situated between the mainland of Denmark and that of modern 
Sweden, above all Zealand with Copenhagen, as well as Lolland, Falster, 
Méen, Funen, and Langeland. The volume contains numerous legal 
and commercial privileges granted to thirty-five towns by the kings of 
Denmark, the bishops of Roskilde and others. As in the previous 
volumes the most important and interesting documents are the municipal 
codes: of these, there are five town laws of Copenhagen issued between 


! Reviewed ante, Ixvii, 439, and lxviii, 466. 
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1254 and 1443, two town laws of Helsingér from the early sixteenth 
century, and two town laws of Roskilde of 1268 and the fifteenth century 
respectively, the earlier codes being in Latin, and the late medieval ones 
in medieval Danish. The lesser towns are allocated much less space, 
and usually only a few of their privileges are reproduced. Like the 
earlier volumes, this new one contains no Introduction and no index. 
It is very carefully edited and extremely well produced: the series will 
be completed by a fourth volume dealing with Bornholm and the former 
Danish possessions on the Swedish mainland. 


F. L. CARSTEN. 


The little ‘ war of Saint-Sardos ’ does not receive very much attention 
in the general histories of the fourteenth century. This is perhaps a 
pity; for not only did the king’s mishandling of the affair lead straight 
to the final disaster of Edward II’s reign, but the incident shows up very 
well, in all its complexity, the situation that brought about the much 
greater conflict of the next reign. One difficulty has been the scarcity of 
printed documents. For this reason Dr. Pierre Chaplais’ very carefully 
edited volume of documents entitled The War of Saint-Sardos (1323-1325): 
Gascon Correspondence and Diplomatic Documents (Royal Historical Society: 
Camden Third Series, vol. Ixxxvii, 1954) will be welcomed. The 
collection consists for the most part of correspondence between the king’s 
officials in Gascony and the ‘ home Government ’, a body of documents 
which anticipates in a remarkable way, both in form and content, the 
state papers of the sixteenth century. Most of these letters are interesting 
and informative. They not only provide additional detail on major 
international events, but give some idea of the way in which the problems 
of governing one of the king’s dominions overseas appeared to his 
officials there, particularly during a time of crisis. A few are merely 
exasperating, saying only that the bearer will convey the substance of th. 
message by word of mouth. Dr. Chaplais has also included several 
diplomatic documents of other kinds, lawyers’ opinions, memoranda of 
negotiations, points to be considered by the king’s council and so on, 
and he has added the relevant entries from financial and other records. 
He has deliberately omitted all but a few references to the Gascon Rolls, 
as an edition of the rolls of Edward II’s reign is in preparation. It 
would have been difficult to do otherwise; but this must mean that the 
value of his collection cannot be appreciated to the full until these rolls 
are in print. Though meticulous, the edition is austere. In place of an 
Introduction giving some account of the war and of the background 
into which these diplomatic documents must be fitted, the reader is 
referred to Bréquigny’s Mémoire published in 1780—a treatise which, 
however excellent, is not easily come by in this country. Nor is the 
English reader given very much help with the difficult French of some 
of the letters: persons and places can in general be identified only by 
reference to the index—which is, in itself, very good. Probably Dr. 
Chaplais is the only person who really knows the surviving documents 
in London and Paris relating to this war. It is greatly to be hoped that 
he will write at least a long article on the subject, and soon. 

Joun Le Paroure. 
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The subject chosen by Miss Dorothy Vaughan in her Ewrope and the 
Turk; a Pattern of Alliances, 1330-1700 (Liverpool: University Press, 
1954) is one of the greatest interest and complexity, which has not 
previously been treated in English on any considerable scale. It thus 
offers great opportunities, and at the same time presents considerable 
difficulties. Miss Vaughan has neither completely grasped the one nor 
completely overcome the other. There can be no question that a 
formidable amount of research and detailed knowledge has gone into 
this book. The author does not appear to read any Slav language, and 
quotes only very infrequently from printed materials in Turkish, but her 
reading in the main western languages, with the notable exception of 
Spanish, has been remarkably wide, above all in periodical literature. 
(She does not, however, mention some works of importance, e.g. S. N. 
Fisher’s The Foreign Relations of Turkey, 1481-1515 (Urbana, 1948) and 
Rudolf Neck’s article ‘ Diplomatische Beziehungen zum Vorderen 
Orient unter Karl V ’, Mitteilungen des Ocesterreichischen Staatsarchivs Band v 
(1952).) Ona number of topics, notably the remarkable career of Jachia 
ben Mehmet, the seventeenth-century Christian pretender to the Ottoman 
throne (pp. 219-36), she has been able to provide new information of 
great interest. The book, however, is essentially a straightforward 
chronological narrative heavily, sometimes too heavily, loaded with 
detail, and makes little attempt to analyse or discuss many of the problems 
involved in the relations of the expanding Ottoman empire with the rest 
of Europe. How important were Christian renegades:in the formulation 
of Turkish policy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centurjes? How far did 
Turkish military and naval power depend on war material and technical 
knowledge derived from the west? To what extent, and by what means, 
were European Governments informed about events in the Near East 
during this period? These are all questions which seem relevant, and 
to which Miss Vaughan supplies no answer. It is disappointing also 
that, apart from some interesting ‘ Notes and References on Special 
Topics’ (pp. 282-7), she has paid little attention to the economic and 
cultural implications for Europe of the rise of the Ottoman empire. 
For all its undoubted learning, this book gives at times an impression of 
amateurishness and lack of discrimination. Is it really necessary, for 
example, to assert that the development of new sea-routes in the period 
around 1500 is now regarded as inaugurating a new period in world 
history, and to quote Professor Toynbee to prove the point (p. 78)? 
It is also a little curious to see H. A. L. Fisher’s History of Europe quoted 
as an authority on the battle of Mohacs (p. 114). This impression of 
amateurishness is heightened by the inconsistent and often unexplained 
use in the footnotes of contractions of book-titles and even authors’ 
names. ‘The footnotes, moreover, are not numbered, and are identified 
merely by symbols, though this presumably is no fault of the author. 
There are five sketch-maps and a good index, but the lack of a biblio- 


graphy is a serious defect. 
M. S. ANDERSON. 


The ideal of the Crusade was still very much in men’s minds through- 
out the fourteenth century, though political and economic interests 
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worked increasingly against its realization. Among those who did most 
both to propagate the idea and to create the conditions in which an 
expedition could be launched were Philippe de Méziéres and his Gascon 
friend Pierre Thomas (or Pierre de Thomas), a Carmelite friar who, after 
holding various high ecclesiastical offices, was made Latin patriarch of 
Constantinople. Since these two men, with King Peter I of Cyprus, 
were almost wholly responsible for the crusade of Alexandria (1365), 
the life which Méziéres himself wrote of Pierre Thomas, despite its 
hagiographical character, is not without interest. Hitherto it has been 
known only from the text printed in the Acta Sanctorum (1643). Fr. 
Joachim Smet’s new edition, The Life of Saint Peter Thomas by Philippe de 
Meézitres (Textus et Studia Historica Carmelitana, ii, Rome, Institutum 
Carmelitanum, 1954), is therefore a piece of work that was worth doing; 
particularly as he has been able to base his text upon four principal and 
several auxiliary manuscripts, and has searched widely, and on the whole 
fruitfully, among papal and other archives for supporting documents. 
The result, if it does not solve quite all the textual problems, provides a 
clear statement of them and a reasonable theory, together with a con- 
venient and amply annotated text. This edition is not likely to bring 
about any profound re-interpretations; but it tidies up a small corner of 
fourteenth-century documentation very happily. 


Joun Le Parouret. 


Volumes ii and iii of the Source Book of Scottish History, edited by 
W. Croft Dickinson, Gordon Donaldson, and Isabel Milne (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh, 1953, 1954), more than fulfil the 
promise of the first volume, already noticed in this Review.’ All 
the main aspects of Scottish history receive attention; most of the 
significant documents are quoted in whole or in part; and the explana- 
tory notes supply an interpretation, at once compact and clear, given in 
the light of the most recent discoveries and theories. In each volume 
the sections generally correspond to the familiar divisions of Political, 
Constitutional, Ecclesiastical, Economic and Social History, but one is 
grateful for the presence of two rather unfamiliar sections, one dealing 
with military and naval organization, and the other with education and 
learning. The last-named may be cited as a monument of accurate 
compression. It is fair to add that all the sections are extremely good 
and that evidence as to social and economic conditions is given in a 
manner not attempted by any other writer. The sections upon the 
constitution describe with full documentation the development of par- 
liament and of the central court of law, and the collection of pieces which 
illustrate the ‘ Revolution Settlement ’ in Scotland is particularly helpful 
to students, who are, as a rule, less informed of the events of 1689-90 
than they are of the events of 1705-7. The sections on Church and State 
are particularly full. It has been the object of the authors to present 
‘a fresh and objective treatment of the Presbyterian-Episcopalian con- 
troversy and the Covenanting movement’. In accordance with a 
tendency visible in some recent writing the general effect of passages 


1 Ante \xviii. 400. 
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and interpretation is to exalt the working of the episcopal system in 
Scotland at the expense of the presbyterian. No doubt it was desirable 
to apply a corrective to the whiggish or presbyterian approach which 
has so long dominated Scottish history, but the objectivity of the present 
interpretation is not complete. The citation from the Book of Discipline, 
for example, does not include the original section ‘ Off the Superinten- 
dentis’, which explains clearly that the appointment of these officers 
was an expedient ‘for this tyme’; the makers of the Covenant are 
represented by the neurotic Wariston, and not by the sober Alexander 
Henderson. The statement (p. 152) that the ‘ adherents to the Covenant 
wanted not liberty for themselves, but freedom to coerce others’ may 
correct a popular misapprehension; but it is misleading. The Coven- 
anters did want liberty to worship God in their own way—a liberty 
refused them, as they held, not without justification, by a perjured king 
and an apostate archbishop. They were prepared to coerce, but they 
had no monopoly of coercion, One reason why the bishops commended 
themselves to the Crown was that they represented the ‘ principle of 
authority ’, and if the Covenanters held that to accept episcopacy was to 
coquet with Roman Catholicism, they were not entirely wrong. They 
knew very well what Louis XIV was doing in France,' and their sus- 
picions of what he might try to bring about in Britain were not vain. 
Although, in their attempt to get away from the presbyterian approach 
to Scottish history the editors may have gone too far, the value of their 
work is not to be denied. In their treatment of ecclesiastical history, as 
throughout the book, they have printed, with scrupulous accuracy, 
many documents of the first importance to the student of Scottish history, 
and their work will become, and will long remain, a standard, valuable 
to students and to teachers alike. J. D. Mackie. 


The slowness with which the attitudes we loosely describe as ‘ human- 
ism’ gained acceptance north of the Alps is an absorbing problem. It 
is unfortunate that no light is thrown on it by Miss R. J. Mitchell’s John 
Free: From Bristol to Rome in the Fifteenth Century (London: Longmans, 
1955). Despite the author’s exemplary diligence, we know next to 
nothing about Free, and of his own works there have apparently survived 
only a few fragmentary letters and translations into Latin of a couple of 
works by Synesius. Miss Mitchell’s book accordingly is made up of 
descriptions of her hero’s background, of the scenery he may have 
observed, of the people he met or may have met, of his patrons (Bishop 
Grey and Tiptoft), of his sentiments actual or probable. One is driven 
to the conclusion that what might have been an article has been inflated 
into a larger work. Moreover, Miss Mitchell (though she numbers 
works by Professor G. Toffanin in her bibliography) has a grammarian’s 
approach to the Renaissance and entirely fails to make us comprehend 
why Free and a handful of other Englishmen were attracted to the 
teaching of Guarino and his like. There are a few detailed criticisms 
to make. Some confusion seems to have occurred in the references on 
pages 52~3, where the text describes a ‘ handsome grant’ to Reynold 


1 Robert Wodrow, History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, i. 456. 
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Chichele and the document printed is evidently a petition: the Latin of 
this document must make us grateful that ‘ nothing more is heard of ’ 
Reynold Chichele ‘in Italy or England’. Precise details of what has 
been printed of Free’s letters should have been given instead of the 
phrase, ‘ they have been printed wholly or in part’ which occurs thrice 
(73 n., 149). Synesius was Englished in 1579, not 1549 (p. 109). The 
book is, in short, careful and conscientious, but suffers from an attempt 
to elevate Free into the impossible position of being an important 
humanist. Denys Hay. 


Students of Machiavelli will certainly feel grateful to Professor R. 
Ridolfi for his very fine Vita di Niccolé Machiavelli (Rome: Belardetti, 
1954). Although it does not replace entirely the classic works by 
Villari and Tommasini, it certainly succeeds in presenting us with a more 
convincing and complete picture of Machiavelli. Recent discoveries, 
such as the very important diary of Machiavelli’s father published by 
Cesare Olschki, have been made full use of, with the result that many 
details of his life have been rectified and light brought into dark corners. 
On so controversial a subject as Machiavelli, Professor Ridolfi has 
succeeded in being scrupulously fair and objective, without at the same 
time glossing over the less engaging sides of his character. The result 
is the picture of a man whose uncanny command of logic and amazing 
flair for politics is redeemed by a wit not unworthy of a fellow citizen of 
Boccaccio. It is in fact in its successful portrayal of Machiavelli’s 
personality that lies the chief merit of this book. For there is no doubt 
that what we are given here is the real Machiavelli, and Professor Ridolfi’s 
success in achieving this may also be attributed partly to his being 
thoroughly Florentine and therefore able to see in full so typically 
Florentine a genius as Machiavelli. A difficulty encountered by many 
former biographers of Machiavelli is this: Machiavelli was so much 
involved with the history of his time that lives of him have generally been 
histories of his age. This is, for instance, very much the case with 
Villari’s biography. It is not, on the other hand, the case with Professor 
Ridolfi’s book, for although the history of early sixteenth-century Italy 
figures in it, Machiavelli never goes out of sight. It is a real pleasure to 
read such a sensible and well balanced book as this which, though strictly 
conforming to the strictest standards of modern historical scholarship, 
is yet most readable. This is also due to its very attractive prose style, 
which combines the best features of modern Italian with that grace and 
lightness of touch which are so typically Florentine. ‘To hope that an 
English translation of this book will be made in due course is not to ask 
too much. For it would certainly be a pity if those interested in Machia- 
velli who have no Italian were barred from this valuable and attractive 


book. R. WEIss. 


Le Centre de Recherches Historiques (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, VI¢ section) has inaugurated a series of editions of important 
foreign works on economic history with a translation of a study of prices 
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at Lwow in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (S. Hoszowski, Les 
prix a Lwéw (XVI*-XVII* siteles), Paris: Editions $.E.V.P.E.N., 1954; 
original Polish edition, Lwéw, 1928). When it was originally published, 
it was a pioneer work in Poland and it was followed between 1934 and 
1938 by a series of other historical studies of prices at Warsaw, Krakow, 
Danzig, Lwoéw, and Lublin. Dr. Hoszowski’s careful and rigorous 
methods inspire confidence in his statistics and in most of the conclusions 
he derives from them. He tabulates nominal prices and later converts 
them into ‘ real’ prices expressed in terms of silver. The indices are 
calculated from the real prices and the graphs of price and wage move- 
ments are based on these indices and thus do not reflect the movement 
of the nominal prices and wages. ‘This must be especially remembered 
in using the indices for periods of monetary fluctuations (e.g. periods of 
depreciation in 1612~—30, 1659-66). In recent years some scholars have 
expressed doubts about the value of converting nominal prices into real 
silver prices in works concerned with historical problems similar to those 
studied by Dr. Hoszowski, and stress has been laid on some of the dan- 
gers attendant on this procedure.! It should be noted, however, that the 
author was careful to avoid one of the possible pitfalls by using exclusively 
the local values of silver coins at Lwéw (different from values current 
elsewhere in Poland). In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Lwé6w 
was the chief commercial and industrial centre of south-eastern Poland. 
Prices did not begin to rise seriously here until the second half of the 
sixteenth century, and the rise slowed down in the early decades of the 
seventeenth century. Until this point Polish prices thus behaved 
similarly to prices elsewhere in central Europe. In the course of the 
seventeenth century local developments peculiar to Poland exerted 
considerable influence. Prices reached their highest point during the 
two centuries here studied in the years 1650-G6o, one of the most terrible 
decades of war and famine in Polish history. In the second half of the 
seventeenth century Poland was an exhausted and depopulated country, 
and this is clearly reflected in the prices and wages of this period. It is 
one of the most striking conclusions of Dr. Hoszowski that prices of 
foodstuffs rose more considerably in Poland than in western Europe. 
If the years 1521~5 are treated as the base period in his general index of 
prices of foodstuffs, the figure for the decade 1691-1700 is 728. Wages 
of workers tended to rise more slowly at Lwéw than prices. The extent 
to which the standard of living of unskilled workers and craftsmen 
declined at Lwow in the course of these two centuries is hard to determine. 
But if it fell as considerably as the author suggests the position of workers 
in Polish cities deteriorated more than was the case in England and 
France. ‘The process of adjustment of wages to prices was complicated 
at Lwéw by changes in the structure of the city’s corporations. In the 
sixteenth century these corporations represented fairly adequately the 
interests of both the masters and the journeymen and were able to protect 
all their members from an excessive decline in their standard of living. 
Later on, as corporations developed into closed oligarchies of more 
prosperous masters, increasing divergencies appeared between the wage- 


1 Most recently by R. Baehrel in ‘ Economie et Histoire’, Hommage a Lucien Febvre. 
Bventail de I’ histoire vivante (Paris, 1954). 
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rates paid to masters and to lower grades of craftsmen. Ultimately in 
many crafts (though not among masons), wages of skilled journeymen 
became almost as low as wages of unskilled labourers. Valuable light 
is also thrown on the seasonal and annual fluctuations in prices of victuals. 
The appalling rises in the prices of food in years of scarcity, which formed 
one of the harshest features of the life of rural societies before the nine- 
teenth century, are amply illustrated here. The decision to select this 
scholarly book for translation was certainly fully justified. 


E. B. Frype. 


In Un proces de religion 4 Lowain; Paul de Rovere, 1542-1546 (Brussels, 
Commission Royale d’Histoire, 1953) Professor René van Santbergen of 
Liége has published from official copies in the Archives Générales du 
Royaume in Brussels the dossier of the trial for heresy early in 1543, 
before the ecclesiastical and academic authorities, of Paul de Rovere. 
De Rovere, a master of Louvain University and a chaplain of the col- 
legiate church of St. Peter in that town, was considered to have had much 
influence on the opinions of a number of ecclesiastics and lay people 
whose trials for heresy were proceeding simultaneously before the Council 
of Brabant. The documents include the accusations and the replies of 
the accused, the evidence of the witnesses, the demand of the Inquisitor 
for the application of torture (not, it would seem, actually carried out) 
and various pieces concerning the life-imprisonment to which de Rovere 
was eventually condemned as a penance. But after being confined 
successively in two castles he was at length allowed in 1546 to live ina 
private house outside Louvain under the supervision of his sisters. 
Curiously enough the dossier contains no document concerning either 
the actual verdict or the sitting at which the penitential imprisonment 
was imposed. For these the editor falls back upon the accounts given by 
the Spanish Protestant Francisco de Enzinas (Dryander), hitherto the 
sole printed source of information on the de Rovere affair. The extracts 
given, however, might perhaps have been amplified and better annotated 
so as to make it quite clear that two different and successive occasions 
are described. A passage in Enzinas, not given here, tells of the great 
efforts, including the usual threat of torture, made to induce a retraction 
from de Rovere, considered a ringleader, between the two sessions and 
of the torture that was actually applied, at this time, to extract confessions 
and abjurations from the others on trial before the Council of Brabant. 
All these things apparently had their eventual effect on de Rovere; for 
while at the first session described by Enzinas he had listened with 
obstinate silence to his condemnation and the threat of degradation and 
handing over to the civil power for the customary punishment if he 
remained obdurate, on the second occasion the old man, broken in 
health, made an abject and pitiful recantation and with his own hands 
cast his writings into the fire before hearing the life-long penance imposed 
onhim. The documents here published add to and in some ways modify 
Enzinas’s general account of the de Rovere affair. The main legal and 
doctrinal points arising out of the trial are dealt with, rather drily, in the 
footnotes. On page xiii of his Introduction the editor, commenting on 
the latinity of his documents, speaks of them as possessing ‘ tous les 
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défauts de sémantique et de syntaxe’ of the documents of their age. 
Readers puzzled by occasional oddities of grammar, cases, and word- 
forms should refer to the notice of this work in the Revue d’ histoire 
ecclésiastique, x\ix. 946-9, where the reviewer, while conceding the general 
value of the publication, lists no fewer than 122 misreadings and omissions 
which his own collation with the original documents has revealed. It 
is to be hoped that Professor van Santbergen’s promised publication of 
the other 1543 Louvain heresy trials will be free from blemishes of this 
sort, 
H. O. Evennerrt. 


Making use of material that in recent years has found its way from 
Konigsberg to Géttingen, Dr. Ingeborg Mengel has edited the corre- 
spondence exchanged during the years 1546 to 1558 between Duke Albert 
of Prussia, a busy correspondent during this period of his life, and 
Elizabeth of Hohenzollern, his first cousin once removed, daughter of 
the elector of Brandenburg Joachim I, and dowager duchess of Bruns- 
wick-Calenberg—Elisabeth von Braunschweig-Luneberg und Albrecht von 
Preussen. Ein Fairstenbriefwechsel der Reformationszeit (Gottingen: Muster- 
schmidt; Verédffentlichungen der historischen Kommission fiir Nieder- 
sachsen, 1954). In all 295 pieces are listed. Of these some are merely 
presumed to have existed from references in others; a large number are 
wholly or partly summarized; and only comparatively few are given in 
anything like the fulltext. The selection of these last has been made with 
regard not so much to the historical importance of the subject-matter as 
to the light thrown on the characters and interests of the writers and to 
the philological and stylistic interest of the letters themselves. Elizabeth 
was a fervent Lutheran convert who had carried through the conversion 
of her late husband’s duchy, and she was much concerned at the confes- 
sional waywardness of her son to whom the duchy had passed. Her 
letters are marked with a strong religious and emotional colouring. But 
personal and dynastic affairs were the main occasion of this correspon- 
dence between the two related potentates who had met in the flesh only 
once or twice, if at all, but who were drawn closer to each other when the 
ex-Grand Master of the Teutonic Order married en secondes noces one of 
Elizabeth’s daughters. For the rest, however, there are interesting 
references throughout to current affairs in these confused and turbulent 
years of German history, such as the fortunes of the Interim, the career 
of Albert Alcibiades, the battle of Sievershausen, and the theological 
disputes centred round Elizabeth’s favoured theologian Osiander. Dr. 
Mengel has aimed at enlarging our knowledge of Elizabeth, whom she 
regards as a remarkable woman who, however, faced with many difficulties 
and trials, was destined to end her days with her mind under a cloud. Dr. 
Mengel also offers this work as a contribution towards a wider publication 
of the private correspondence of sixteenth-century German princes, of 
which it appears that much exists. Her full and interesting Introduction 
stresses this point. The editing is very carefully and thoroughly done, 
with a view, amongst other objects, to facilitating the task of those who 
may like to consult textually the pieces given only in summary. 

H. O. Evennert. 
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Contemporary discussions of Christian reunion have resulted in much 
emphasis on the doctrines of the Church and ministry held by the various 
churches; and in none more evidently than the Church of England. 
Principal H. F. Woodhouse’s The Doctrine of the Church in Anglican Theology, 
1547-1603 (London: S.P.C.K., 1954), serves, therefore, a most useful 
purpose in clarifying these important issues. Particularly valuable is the 
thoroughness of his reading of sixteenth-century writers, a quality by no 
means universal amongst writers on these themes, and one which dis- 
tinguishes and makes of real importance his present book. Nor does 
he shrink from a detailed exposition of the several facets of Anglican 
ecclesiology during the formative period from the accession of Edward 
VI to the death of Elizabeth. He recognizes the debt of Anglican 
thought to the Middle Ages, and emphasizes the increased importance of 
the doctrine of predestination in relation to the doctrine of the invisible 
Church. But this did not extinguish the doctrine of the visible Church; 
and Dr. Woodhouse examines in detail the views of a wide range of 
Anglican divines on the marks and notes of the Church, its ministry both 
in respect of polity and ordination, the authority of scripture, and the 
power of the godly prince in ecclesiastical organization. This foundation 
is developed by a sketch of the relationship of the Church of England 
to the Tridentine Roman Church and to the other Churches of the 
Reformation. Dr. Woodhouse realizes that the Anglican reformers, 
whilst tenacious of the episcopal polity for themselves, interpreted 
succession primarily in terms of doctrine; and where the hard choice 
had to be made between purity of doctrine and maintenance of episcopal 
succession, the preference must be given to the former. Moreover, 
there was a distinct and perceptible development in Anglican thought on 
the nature of the Church and ministry during the long and formative 
reign of Elizabeth I, thanks to the apologetic necessity for the Church of 
England to defend itself against both popish and presbyterian critics. 
The influence of this development is seen in the difference of emphasis, 
to say the least, between the first six and last two books of Hooker’s Of 
the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, and by the increased firmness of Bridges, 
Sutcliffe, Saravia and Bilson when treating of episcopacy. All these 
factors make Dr. Woodhouse’s task more difficult; and his treatment of 
them adds to the value of his work. It cannot be pretended that his 
book is easy reading; but it is well worth the effort to follow his detailed 
illustrations. Both for the historian and the theologian he has written 
a most serviceable study; and the S.P.C.K. and the Church Historical 
Society deserve the thanks of readers for enabling the publication of so 
valuable a book. 

‘NORMAN SYKES. 


Founded in 1568, the Company of Mines Royal was one of the first 
large-scale mineral undertakings in English history. It was intended to 
provide England with an independent supply of copper, and received 
Government support owing to the need for brass cannon. Financed by 
an Anglo-German consortium and directed by German technicians, its 
history during the first thirty-seven years of its existence is one of 
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continual financial loss and shortage of capital, and of technical hitches and 
delays in delivery. Its history is, nevertheless, of great interest and 
importance. The Company introduced the latest mining techniques 
into England, gave the Government experience in the problems of 
controlling a large industrial enterprise, forced a legal decision on the 
Crown’s interest in mineral rights of profound significance in English 
history, and, despite its practical failure, gave considerable impetus to 
the exploration of English mineral resources. Dr. M. B. Donald’s story, 
Elizabethan Copper : the History of the Company of Mines Royal, 1368-1605 
(London: Pergamon Press, 1955) is superbly documented, both from 
material in the Public Record Office and from the private papers of the 
German technicians and financiers now scattered over Europe from 
Alnwick to Augsburg. The financial history of the Company has long 
been known from the work of Professor W. R. Scott, and something of 
the technical and social difficulties of the Germans in the inhospitable 
Cumberland fells from the publication of the Augsburg papers. Dr. 
Donald, however, is the first scholar to have examined all the relevant 
material. Dr. Donald is not a professional historian but a chemical 
engineer. As a result his chapters on the technological problems of 
copper extraction and smelting are admirably lucid. He has handled 
this side of the problem better than any mere historian could hope to do. 
He has not, however, succeeded in mastering and digesting his material. 
The bulk of the book consists of long transcripts of the documents 
strung together with the briefest of connecting narrative, thus resembling 
a collection of texts rather than a work of history. But this conscientious 
reproduction of the evidence is nevertheless of considerable value, as for 
the first time most of the essential documentation is now available in 
print. The second weakness of the book, which is presumably no fault 
of the author, is a system—or lack of system—of footnotes, thanks to 
which it is absolutely impossible to find the reference for any statement 
or quotation. As the chief virtue of the book lies in the reproduction 
of unpublished manuscripts this fault is doubly serious. 
LAWRENCE STONE. 


The eighth volume of York Civic Records, edited by the Rev. A. Raine 
for the Yorkshire Archaeological Society (Record Series, cxix, 1953) covers 
the crucial decade 1578-88. Not unexpectedly, the opposition now stands 
well to the fore; the recusants under seminarist leadership show in- 
creasing confidence and organization. A group of defiant women 
announce that they will go ‘to the churche of God and not to this 
churche ’, while a gaoler is dismissed for allowing recusant prisoners to 
confer with the seminary priest Thirkeld. Unlawful books, relics and 
masses come to light in the gaols themselves; messengers ply between 
the captives and the romanist organization outside. The refusal of a 
mayor, Robert Cripling, to punish recusants, figures prominently in the 
list of scandals which led, sensationally enough, to his imprisonment by 
the Council in the North and his disfranchisement by the Corporation. 
That the vast majority of York men remained enthusiastic Elizabethans 
is attested by the exceptionally full account of the Association of 1584, 
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the document being signed by no less than 1,300 citizens. Two years 
later the queen’s preservation from plots occasioned a civic sermon and 
communion. ‘And in the after none the streetes were strewed with 
flowers and herbes, and green bowes sett up in the sayd streetes, and the 
howses sydes towardes the sayd streetes hanged with fyne carpettes and 
coveringes; and everye man supped in the sayd streetes at his owne doore, 
with all their plaite set forthe . . . with great rejoysinge and singinge of 
psalmes and ringinge of bells. And after supper bonefyers dyd begine 
to be mayd, and dyd contenewe burninge till ix and tenne of the clocke.’ 
The volume affords numerous cultura! sidelights, especially upon the 
drama. ‘The citizens pressed vigorously for revival of the old Corpus 
Christi play, which, having been sent to the archbishop and the dean for 
correction, failed to emerge for public performance. An enterprising 
schoolmaster then proceeded in 1584 to organize the composition and 
playing of interludes, while travelling companies like those of the earl 
of Sussex and Lord Hunsdon also visited York. Lest, however, we are 
tempted to envisage the man in the street as inhabiting an ‘ Age of 
Shakespeare ’, we are also offered the delightfully fumbling and illiterate 
letter of Alderman Allyn (p. 48). The more businesslike correspondence 
of the York M.P.s adds a valuable footnote to the researches of Professor 
Neale. One cannot envy their plight in the face of a corporation which 
seemed to suppose parliament uniquely interested in York problems. 
“We have nott done muche to wrytt unto you, for the tyme faillethe so 
furthe, . . . and the dayes so verye shorte and so many bills put to 
comityes that little is yett done. Their is but iij bylles passed in the 
Lower Howse yett. . . . We have put a bill in to the Parliament for 
bringinge in of fishe and herringes, but it is comyttyd and we dowt it 
will hardly passe. Also we have drawne a charter by learned Counsell, 
but yett it is not fynyshed; and for Mr. Morley, he is of the Parliament 
howse, and my Lord Treasurer is secke and keepethe his chamber; so 
that we canne make no ende with them . . . but we shall, God willinge, 
doo our endevour further.’ From poor law administration, trade guilds, 
produce-prices and like routine detail, economic historians may turn 
away with more lively interest to the remarkable document (p. 146) 
explaining why the subsidies formerly granted to Henry VIII ‘ exceded 
theis latter subsidies . . . almost one halfe in valewe, as by the recordes 
are manifest’. Readers will probably need no reminder that these eight 
volumes of York Civic Records represent a selection from the manuscript 
Housebooks. Before the end of the Tudor period is reached, it would 
seem appropriate to envisage the task of preparing an extra volume 
calendaring the very numerous items omitted throughout the series. 
Only by such a step could the legitimate demand of scholars be met. 


A. G. Dickens. 


If anyone is ever able to write the history of English society in realistic 
terms, it will be very largely thanks to the fact that since the sixteenth 
century there have been land-owners who have been interested in the 
history of their families and who were willing to open their muniments 
to scholars. Lord Leconfield is a representative of this tradition. He 
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should not be discouraged from following it by the mutterings of the 
latter-day saints of local history. Im Petworth Manor in the Seventeenth 
Century (London: Oxford University Press, 1954) he has used the records 
of one manor mainly to show the effects of the actions of its lords, the 
earls of Northumberland, upon their tenants and their holdings between 
the mid-sixteenth century and the later seventeenth century. In so 
doing Lord Leconfield may not have asked all the questions of the 
documents that an academic historian might wish to have asked. But 
the originals are accessible to such enquirers. If at times Lord Leconfield 
pursues matters of small general interest at too great a length, he has also 
provided much information of importance to anyone who is interested 
in the management of great estates during this period. The book might 
have been still more valuable in this respect, if the other Percy manors 
of the Honour of Petworth had been included within its scope, if more 
use had been made of the accounts of the receivers of Petworth and 
perhaps if the relationship of the estate to the central accounting system 
of the earls had been examined. But it is certainly to be hoped that 
Lord Leconfield may be encouraged to deal with some of these topics in 
some later work. The most valuable chapter of the book is that on the 
lords’ demesne. This not only provides an authenticated instance of 
convertible husbandry, but also gives us glimpses of the eighth and 
especially the ninth earls of Northumberland as improvers. The process 
of consolidation of holdings not only involved enclosure but also dis- 
parking, though another of the parks was extended at the expense of the 
common rights of the tenants. The ninth earl was especially active in 
purchasing frechold and copyhold lands to round off the estate. The 
details of these processes can be followed thanks to the numerous maps, 
based mainly on the survey of 1610. Unfortunately the scale to which 
the maps have been drawn is not printed. Elsewhere in the book there 
is useful information about mortgages on copyholds, about sale of ward- 
ship by the lord, about leases of ironworks and about an attempt to 
introduce rents in kind (mainly in order to feed the stud and stable horses) 
during the first decades of the seventeenth centruy. On page 111, 55. 8d. 
an acre seems to be the result of either a misprint or of an arithmetical 
slip. Perhaps Lord Leconfield’s happiest achievement is that he succeeds 
in conveying his affection for Petworth and its surroundings without any 
trace of sentimentality. 
J. P. Cooper. 


Volume vii of the American Legal Records series consists of the County 
Court Records of Accomack-Northampton, Virginia, 1632-1640, edited by 
Dr. Susie M. Ames with a prefatory note by Professor Francis §. Philbrick 
(Washington: the American Historical Association, 1954). These 
records were freely used by P. A. Bruce in his works on seventeenth- 
century Virginia, so that many of the most salient items are not exactly 
surprises. Nevertheless, it is useful to have them printed in full. They 
exemplify, as Professor Philbrick remarks, the extreme informality of 
law and procedure which one would expect to find in a pioneer com- 
munity. Law terms are used in inexact senses; the differences between 
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common law and equity, or even between criminal and civil procedure, 
are blurred. In the most useful part of her Introduction, Dr. Ames gives 
as full account as can be given of the backgrounds and the careers of the 
commissioners of the court; she makes it clear that few of them had any 
legal training, though most of them were more or less educated men. 
In the circumstances it is a matter for surprise that the proceedings were 
as regular and equitable as they were. There is no sign of the use of 
juries, and I doubt whether Dr. Ames is altogether happy in her sugges- 
tion that the reference of difficult cases to arbitrators was in any way a 
precedent for juries. There are good examples of the close connexion 
between one institution and another, to which Bruce called attention: 
the parish vestry was virtually appointed in the county court, and on at 
least one occasion the minute-book of the latter was used in order to 
record the proceedings of the former. Likewise, the county court was, 
as one might expect from its English antecedents, the place where the 
county’s members of the House of Assembly were designated. Almost 
everybody must have been brought into contact with the court at some 
time or other in his career. According to Dr. Ames, there were 396 
inhabitants of the county in 1634 and 1,000 by the middle of the century. 
It is significant that, excluding those who were only mentioned in lists 
of servants qualifying their masters for head-rights, no less than 530 
people are mentioned in the index. 
RICHARD PARgEs. 


Although the term ‘ Laud’s Liturgy’ is often applied loosely to the 
Prayer Book which King Charles attempted to force upon the Scots in 
1637, scholars have long been aware that the responsibility for that book 
was not Laud’s alone. The ghost of ‘ Laud’s Liturgy’ should finally 
be laid to rest by Dr. Gordon Donaldson’s able study, The Making of 
the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637 (London: Nelson. Edinburgh University 
Publications: History, Philosophy, and Economics, no. 3, 1954). When 
Charles decided in 1629 to bring the liturgy of the Kirk into closer 
alignment with the English Book of Common Prayer, his first thought 
was to impose the English service in its entirety upon the Scots. Of 
such a procedure Laud heartily approved. But at a later date, not 
known exactly, Charles changed his mind and yielded to the plea of the 
Scottish bishops that ‘ their countrymen would be much better satisfied 
if a liturgy were framed by their own clergy than to have the English 
liturgy put upon them’. The Scottish bishops thus obtained permission 
to construct a Prayer Book, though they were under compulsion to make 
it ‘as near to that of England as might be’, and hence had no great 
freedom of action. There were naturally some differences of opinion 
among them, and their liturgy displays two conflicting tendencies, of 
which one was to make rather generous concessions to Scottish usage 
and prejudice, the other to follow the lead of the High Church movement 
in England. The labours of the Scottish bishops, sent south for approval 
on several occasions, were carefully scrutinized by the king. He was, 
of course, in consultation with Laud and with a few other divines, but 
the decisions were his. ‘ The principal author and inspirer of the book, 
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outside of Scotland’, says Dr. Donaldson, ‘ was King Charles himsel®” 
Charles rejected certain of the concessions which had been offered to 
satisfy Scottish susceptibilities and insisted that the book should contain 
a proclamation asserting his prerogative in matters ecclesiastical. More- 
over, he increased the number of saints’ days in the church calendar for 
Scotland and included material from the Apocrypha in the lectionary, 
at which the Scots were certain to take umbrage. Thus, though the 
Scottish Prayer Book was Laudian in the sense that it reflected the 
influence of Laud’s party in both kingdoms, the personal responsibility 
of the archbishop was extremely limited. He may have enlarged the 
rubrics of the Communion service, but for the most part he merely 
transmitted to the Scots the commands and suggestions of the king. ‘ In 
the autumn of 1634 the Scottish bishops dispatched to London one of 
their number, John Maxwell, bishop of Ross; and Maxwell returned 
with an English Prayer Book in which the king’s instructions were set 
down in marginal notes. This Prayer Book, long thought to be lost, 
has recently been discovered in the library of the earl of Haddington. 
It is the great find of Dr. Donaldson’s book, and it aids him materially 
in his difficult task of piecing together the story of the Scottish Prayer 
Book. Dr. Donaldson makes a careful study of the preliminary drafts 
of the Prayer Book of 1637, prints the text of the book, and adds a 
collation of these and other materials. His work is admirable, not 
merely in its minute attention to detail, but in the clarity and breadth of 
its conclusions. D. H. Wrtson. 


The Sussex Quwarter Sessions Order Book, 1642-1649, edited by B. C. 
Redwood (Lewes and Chichester, 1954), is published both by the two 
County Councils and as volume 54 in the Sussex Record Society’s series. 
Its editor, the assistant archivist of the East Sussex Record Office, has 
produced a model of how, in the economic stringencies that hamper 
official and unofficial enterprises of this kind, such material can be 
efficiently handled. A large proportion of Quarter Sessions records 
consists of routine trivialities in the stereotyped phrases of English or 
dog Latin that were as familiar as the bible not only to lawyers but to 
very many of their victims. It is wasteful and tedious to print all such 
entries in full; and Mr. Redwood, after giving specimens of each kind, 
has summarized the remainder. With the same good sense he has 
refrained from trying to imitate in type all the eccentricities of seventeenth- 
century handwriting, punctuation, and abbreviation. The Latin abbre- 
viations that are retained are explained in a glossary—which too many 
editors assume their readers could never need. There are even, in an 
Appendix, translations of some typical Latin entries. The document 
thus reproduced is the Order Book—the official record of decisions. 
But there survive also the Sessions Rolls, which contain another version 
of the orders and a varicty of subsidiary material too. From these, in 
clearly indicated insertions, the editor has supplemented many of the 
judgements. He has also derived from them some of the material for 
an Introduction which, though less exhaustive than those of similar 
volumes from some other counties, elucidates the technicalities well and 
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succeeds in distinguishing ordinary practice from theory and recorded 
formality. A contemporary account of procedure by a Chichester 
lawyer, Richard Bragge, is printed as an Appendix. The years 1642-9 
are the earliest for which a Sussex Order Book survives: they are also 
years in which one might well expect Quarter Sessions to be disrupted, 
as they were in some counties and as Assizes were here, or at least to 
have business of an unusual kind. Actually it would be difficult to 
derive from these orders any idea that conditions were abnormal. The 
annually appointed Treasurers for Maimed Soldiers have rather more 
work than usual, and there are occasional references to prisoners and to 
the destruction and financial burdens caused by the ‘troubles’. Lists 
of J.P.s are naturally affected by the political changes: there was some 
attempt at a purge of Opposition leaders just before the war, and perhaps 
another in 1649. But the main impression left by the volume is that 
while heads and thrones were falling there were still bastards to be 
maintained, ditches to be scoured, and thieves to be punished, and that 
these jobs continued to be done in the same way by the same sort of 
people. The explanation is, of course, that the problems of the revolu- 
tionary war produced their own administrative and quasi-judicial 
machinery in the County Committee and the various bodies associated 
with it. There is only one reference in the Order Book to business 
referred by the justices to the Committee; but the records of the latter 
might well show that the overlap was greater than this. 


D. H. PENNINGTON. 


With The Civil Survey, 1654-1656, vol. ix, County of Wexford (Irish 
Historical Manuscripts Commission; Dublin: Stationery Office, 1953), 
Mr. R. C. Simington has completed the task of editing the text of the 
Civil Survey formerly in the Quit Rent Office. But in the Introduction 
he announces that it is hoped to provide a volume of supplementary 
material shortly. The present volume lacks the original survey for the 
barony of Forth; this loss has been made good, so far as is possible, by 
using the Book of Survey and Distribution. Another Appendix provides 
a list of the Hore collection of manuscripts. This collection mainly 
relates to the county of Wexford and is now in St. Peter’s College, 
Wexford. The seven baronies described by the survey contain some 
15,725 acres of arable which happen to be valued separately. Their 
average annual value in 1640 was about 1s. an Irish acre (with a range 
of from 2}d. to 5s. 6d.). This makes a notable contrast with Kildare’s 
average of 45. 4d. an Irish acre. The most important Protestant land 
owner in Wexford was Lord Mountnorris with some 10,400 Irish acres, 
valued at £843 a year, next would seem to come Sir Caesar Colclough 
with some 4,610 acres, valued at {£555 a year. Sir Walsingham Cooke’s 
2,630 acres were valued at £334, while the 4,780 acres of Sir Henry 
Wallop, the father of the regicide, were only valued at {130. One of 
the richest of the Irish Papist proprietors was Sir Thomas Esmond, with 
1,650 acres valued at £390, but such high values were not necessarily 
characteristic of Papist landowners; various members of the Synnott 
family owned 5,150 acres valued at {421. It would be worth trying to 
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discover whether these differences in value are clearly related to the 
natural richness of the soil or not. One gets a rough impression that 
the value of land increased according to its nearness to the coast and the 
town of Wexford. The original index to the proprietors by baronies in 
this as in other volumes is not always to be relied upon (e.g. the entry 
under Lord Esmond & al. in the index to the barony of Gorey). It is 
greatly to be hoped that the Irish Manuscripts Commission will ultimately 
provide a general index of proprietors for the whole series. 


J. P. Coopsr. 


Though the Scottish History Society exists for the basic purpose of 
making available authentic transcriptions of unpublished manuscripts, 
it has occasionally departed from its normal practice by offering to its 
members properly edited versions of printed sources, hitherto accessible 
only to specialists in the original Latin, or in corrupt texts, or as rare or 
incomplete survivals. To the last category belongs An Account of the 
Proceedings of the Estates in Scotland, 1689-1690 (vol. i, 1954; vol. ii, 1955), 
and its republication, under the editorship of Dr. E. W. M. Balfour- 
Melville, constitutes a justifiable exception to the Society’s general rule. 
The Account is an English political newspaper, issued in succession by 
two London printers; it covers the period from March 1689 to October 
1690, usually in bi-weekly numbers (dated Tuesday and Saturday, though 
now and then, when news was scarce, a Tuesday was ‘ skipped’). The 
periodical was essentially the work of an anonymous and unofficial 
journalist, resident in Edinburgh but (as is clear from his lack of mastery 
of Scottish surnames and place-names) certainly an Englishman, and its 
raison d'etre was the furnishing of reports on the proceedings of the 
Scottish Convention of Estates, which assembled in the Scottish capital 
in March 1689 and was converted into a parliament (after the English 
precedent) in June of that year. Its significance lies in the way it supple- 
ments the documentary record of the Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland 
(from which minutes of proceedings are for the most part missing), 
notably by including certain speeches and petitions, summarizing debates 
and presenting drafts of abortive legislation. Additional detail is 
provided to our knowledge of the revolutionary changes of those 
nineteen months—the transfer of the crown from James VII to William 
and Mary, the presbyterian settlement, the reform of the system of 
parliamentary committees, and the reversal of unjust ‘ forfaultures ’. 
Apart from its constitutional importance, however, the Account is of 
high interest as a running commentary, by no means uniformly accurate, 
on extra-parliamentary affairs—the protracted negotiations for the 
surrender Of Edinburgh castle, holding out for King James under the 
duke of Gordon, the Highland resistance organized by Viscount Dundee 
and continued, after his death at Killiecrankie, by Colonel Cannon, the 
deprivation of such episcopalian pastors as were unwilling to accept the 
new regime, and the reports and rumours of the Irish campaigns which 
filtered through to Scotland. ‘The style is far removed from that of a 
journalistic hack, the narrative is enlivened by some telling phrases and 
witticisms, and there are vivid pen-pictures of the skirmishes at Dunkeld 
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(19-21 August 1689) and Cromdale (1 May 1690), which extinguished 
the hopes of the Scottish Jacobites. ‘This periodical, like other contem- 
porary sources, will be searched in vain for even the dimmest reflection 
of ‘the romance of Gaeldom’ ; on almost every page there emerges 
some indication of the wholly unfavourable impression created among 
Englishmen and Lowland Scots by ‘those plundering and robbing 
Highlanders ’, whose chief business in winter was ‘ to make Depredations 
where-ever they can find any Cattel for their Subsistance ’, who ‘ are like 
to starve, because they cannot go abroad’ in search gf booty, and who 
‘continue their Rebellion more out of Love and fondness’ for their 
traditional cattle-reiving ‘than for any kindness or affection they have 
for King James or his Interest’. Despite an occasional lapse, such as 
the amending of the textual misspelling ‘ Hucklivy ’ to the still incorrect 
* Bucklyvie’ (vol. ii, p. 144), the editor has discharged his task with 
competence and good sense (summarizing, for example, documents 
readily available elsewhere), and has earned the gratitude of all who are 
interested in the record of the Glorious Revolution. 
G. S. Prype. 


The attention of continental scholars has increasingly turned from 
the theological controversies which surround the origins of Jansenism 
and towards its later phases and its literary, legal and political derivatives. 
Although there have been some exaggerations of Jansenist influence, 
this direction of historical effort has been a rewarding one. But its very 


fruitfulness has led to difficulties of interpretation as old generalizations 
have become less and less adequate. Nwove Ricerche Storiche sul Gian- 
senismo (Amalecta Gregoriana, vol. \xxi. Rome, 1954), is a collection of 
studies in one of which Dr. Lucien Ceyssens authoritatively suggests 
that the most useful way of using the term ‘ Jansenism’ may be to limit 
ourselves to the proposition that ‘ le jansénisme est le contraire de |’anti- 
jansénisme’. The divergences of interpretation among other con- 
tributors to this volume give point to this; Dr. Ceyssens’s careful illus- 
tration of the distinctions in Belgian Jansenism reveals the sort of 
qualifications the historian must make when applying his categories to 
the even richer spectrum of the European movement. In interpreting 
the actions of men so contrasted as Scipione De’ Ricci and Capecelatro, 
the free-thinking archbishop of Taranto, it is obviously no longer useful 
to retain a narrow polemical view of Jansenism as mere doctrinal aberra- 
tion. It is unfortunate that a study of Neapolitan Jansenism in this 
volume is cramped by such a view. Historical Jansenism has, instead, 
to be distinguished from its theological matrices. When this is done, it 
emerges as an attitude in particular issues: the studies under review 
show that the pastoral authority of bishops, clerical immunities and 
anti-curialism were themes as recurrent as the Molinist controversy or 
the Alexandrine formulary. Such issues tended to associate the Jansen- 
ists with the civil power when that power was in conflict with Rome. 
Lucien Willaert, a leading scholar of Belgian Jansenism, shows this 
association emerging almost in spite of the wishes of the temporal ruler 
in a paper on ‘Le Placet Royal et le Jansénisme dans les Pays-Bas 
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Catholiques ’; another contributor illustrates the Jansenists’ co-operation 
with the revolutionary Ligurian Republic. (It is a pity that this paper 
does not go far beyond the material available in E. Codignola’s edition 
of the correspondence of the Ligurian Jansenists.) But equations of 
Jansenism with Jacobinism, although often formulated, are superficial. 
Politically, the Jansenists were opportunist, or, rather, indifferent. As a 
contribution by a Spanish scholar shows, it was religious principle, not 
political, which inspired the Spanish Jansenist clergy to support in 1798 
the anti-curial minister Urquijo, and in 1812 the constitution-makers of 
the Cortes. Such opportunism reveals the weakness of political Jansen- 
ism. Because it was a clerical movement it had to work through allies 
possessing political power, whether at Rome or in the service of the 
enemies of the Curia, and for the same reason it could not identify itself 
with them. It remained always the movement of a clerical and intellectual 
minority, and this explains why at the end of the eighteenth century the 
theological distinctions among the Jansenists were still, after all, as 
important as their political or social doctrine. The papers in this volume 
were read to a congress of ecclesiastical historians celebrating the fourth 
centenary of the Gregorian University in 1953. They vary in quality and 
usefulness as much as it to be expected. Those by Professor Orcibal 
(on neo-Platonist elements in early Jansenism) and by Dr. Pettinati (on 
the ambiguous figure of Cardinal Giovanni Bona) are especially note- 
worthy. English historians may find the volume most useful as an 
introduction to the variety of contemporary work in a field largely 
ignored in this country. 


Joun M. Roserts. 


In view of the not inconsiderable number of books on ecighteenth- 
century ecclesiastical and theological themes, it might have been thought 
impossible to produce such a fresh, interesting and individual interpreta- 
tion as Dr. Roland H. Stromberg’s Re/igious Liberalism in Eighteenth- 
century England (London: Cumberlege, 1954), whose importance is 
altogether greater than its slender size would suggest. The author is 
exceedingly well-read in the contemporary literature, pamphlets no less 
than books, despite the ephemeral nature of many of its productions. 
He sketches the antecedents and the chief characteristics of the appeal to 
reason, which was the outstanding quality of the theological debate, 
noting especially the ubiquitous influence of Locke. In particular the 
rationalistic approach led to the Arian and Socinian controversies, in 
which many divines (some of them would-be champions of orthodoxy) 
sought to disencumber Christianity from the scholastic subtleties of the 
Quicunque Vult by returning to a purely biblical doctrine of the Trinity 
and of the person of Christ. But the Zeitgeist found its most characteristic 
expression in deism, whose protean potentiality defies definition. Briefly, 
however, it sought the solution of theological problems by simplification, 
in the reduction of revelation to a republication of natural religion, with 
Jesus as the Messiah whose advent had been foretold by Old Testament 
predictive prophecy and whose mission was authenticated by miracle. 
This, however, was not so much simplification as over-simplification; 
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and Butler pointed out the dark corners and complexities of natural 
religion, as well as other analogies with revelation. Moreover, the 
appeal to prophecy and miracle provoked a rationalistic and allegorizing 
explanation of both, which left orthodoxy to confront an even more 
dangerous challenge. Finally it was not so much Butler as Wesley who 
routed deism; and that not by frontal assault in terms of reason as by 
turning its flank through the revival of emotion in religion. Dr. 
Stromberg examines the Arminianism of Wesley in this connexion; and 
then proceeds to consider the influence of religion on politics and society 
as England passed from the high-church and divine right theories of 
Stuart times to the Hanoverian succession, ‘ when George in pudding 
time came o’er, and moderate men looked big, sir’, as the vicar of Bray 
presciently put it, and when the beginnings of the industrial revolution 
changed the social structure of the nation. Happily too the author does 
not stop short with the eighteenth century but draws the moral in relation 
to present times in his concluding chapter. This chapter indeed contains 
some of the most interesting verdicts of the book. Dr. Stromberg 
realizes that the deists raised the right questions, even if they gave the 
wrong answers. ‘ Deism had started a great critical movement, but it 
lacked the tools to finish the job.’ It provoked the rgmantic revival; 
and this in turn by-passed the issues without solving them. Most 
particularly Dr. Stromberg is struck by the indifference of modern 
apologists to the evidence of the Bible. ‘ An idea of the shift can be gained 
by noting that modern defenders of the doctrine of the Trinity do not 
care at all that the doctrine is not scriptural. How that would have 
bewildered Dr. Clarke.” Dr. Stromberg might indeed have noticed a 
remarkable similarity between Dr. Clarke’s conclusions from the biblical 
evidence and those of the late Dr. K. E, Kirk. Perhaps it is natural to 
compare Dr. Stromberg’s study with Dr. G. R. Cragg’s From Puritanism 
to the Age of Reason. Both are written with a pleasant mastery of the 
theological issues of their periods, with an incisive and easy style; and 
together they constitute an interesting, informative and readable inter- 
pretation of the intellectual change of climate which came over England 
between the Restoration and the outbreak of the French Revolution. 


NorRMAN SYKES. 


Part i of the Calendar of Treasury Books, 1710, vol. xxiv (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1952), contains the late Dr. W. A. Shaw’s 
discussion of the finances of Godolphin’s last year as Lord Treasurer, 
and revenue and declared accounts for the twelve months commencing 
at Michaelmas 1709. The main features of the national accounts for 
this year were the same as for many years past, namely, votes of supply 
which were not adequate to meet expenditure, and which in any case 
fell short of the estimate. Indeed the revenue for 1710, though exceeding 
seven and a half millions, fell short of expenditure by more than two 
millions. The unavoidable difficulties of the year were aggravated by 
premonitions of political upheaval—the downfall of Godolphin himself 
came when he transmitted a memorial to the queen stating the fears of 
the directors of the Bank that changes in the Government would weaken 
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credit still further. The special features of Godolphin’s last year, 
however, are of considerable interest, and lead Dr. Shaw to an encomium 
upon the Lord Treasurer’s policies, which is supported by another 
violent assault upon the mind, morals, and even grammar of Robert 
Harley. The first notable point is that in contrast with the delays noted 
by Dr. Shaw in 1707 and 1709, the total supply for the year 1710 was 
voted in less than a month from the beginning of the session, and the 
budget estimates were accepted with only one change. The second 
point, which is the main object of the editor’s inquiry, concerns Godol- 
phin’s manoeuvres in face of his deficit. Godolphin’s payments for 
services exceeded the supply by nearly £400,000, a sum which reduced 
the floating debt on the services by almost half. He also paid nearly 
£700,000 in interest on exchequer loans secured by parliamentary 
guarantee, a guarantee which had not been honoured by the vote of any 
supply. Again the ‘ remains’ or cash reserve at the exchequer had been 
increased by nearly £370,000, and the arrears on three former loans were 
also liquidated. Lastly Godolphin made good the deficiency on the 
Civil List by taking responsibility for the tin loan—a curious transaction 
explained in detail—and putting it on his general loan account. Thus 
when Godolphin fell from office he left a deficit approaching {£2,400,000, 
but he’had succeeded in liquidating a number of pressing arrears, and 
done what he could by honouring obligations to maintain the public 
credit. Even the deficit might have been dealt with had not parlia- 
mentary proceedings been interrupted by the Sacheverell trial. Tributes 
to Godolphin’s work were paid not only by public servants, but by 
Defoe even in the act of writing for Harley against him. Defective 
truth and grammar lead Dr. Shaw to ascribe another pamphlet to Harley 
himself, the author of * unspeakable villainy’. It is true that Godolphin 
stood for much that was best in British fiscal administration, and that in 
some respects his fall was the end of an epoch at the treasury, but many 
students will feel that his reputation is hardly enhanced by the editor’s 
denigration of Robert Harley. For it is clear that the budgetary problem 
with which Dr. Shaw is preoccupied was rendered insoluble by the 
policies to which Godolphin was committed by his alliance with the 
Junto, while Harley, however ingloriously, enabled the treasury to 
make ends meet, W. R. Warp. 


Volume xxv of the Calendar of Treasury Books, 1172, part i, prepared by 
W. A. Shaw (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1952) contains 
the late Dr. Shaw’s reflexions upon the fiscal history of the first year of 
Robert Harley’s Ministry, and revenue and declared accounts for the year 
commencing at Michaelmas 1710, compiled by Mr. F. H. Slingsby on the 
same principles as those in the other recent volumes. Harley’s political 
triumph was followed immediately by a fall in public credit and the funds, 
which Dr. Shaw regards as a normal market reaction to the advent of a 
confirmed gambler. The Government had now no option but to deal with 
the mass of floating debt afflicting the Services, and the Speaker made 
ominous threats of violent measures against the previous Ministry, to 
whose artifices the weakening of credit was ascribed. The main features 
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of the revenue account for the year, however, changed hardly at all with 
the political landslide. Supply, as usual, was inadequate, for there were 
still no votes for interest on unfunded loans guaranteed by parliament, 
for making up the shortage on civil list revenue, nor for meeting the 
extraordinaries of the war; the estimated revenue voted was more than 
£200,000 short of the supply, and the revenue received was nearly 
{1,200,000 short of the estimate. Thus the promises of financial sound 
ness made at the beginning of the year were fulfilled no more satisfac- 
torily than in previous sessions, and inevitably another million was added 
to the floating debt on the Services. And not only had no provision 
been ‘made for various outgoings, but an Act concerning the postal 
revenues had reduced the Civil List revenues by half. Dr. Shaw shows 
how much Anne, like William, suffered from the financial shortages of 
the reign. Not only had she accepted a Civil List too small to give 
adequate support to the civil administration of the country, but by 
Michaelmas 1711 had lost nearly a million pounds by the shrinkage of 
her revenues. Ministries made no attempt to vote the deficiency upon 
her income, and accepted the gift of her share in the prizes, and nearly 
£350,000 in cash towards public expenses. Periodical steps were taken 
to deal with accumulating deficiencies on other funds, but not on the 
Civil List. It was the problem of deficiencies which led to the most 
important fiscal measure of the year, the establishment of the South Sea 
Company. Unlike the previous Deficiency and Mortgage Acts, the 
South Sea Act merely funded a portion of the floating debt for which 
no provision had been made by parliament. This scheme promised to 
be a great boon, both to the fighting Services which were clogged with 
debt, and to individual creditors who might now dispose of their holdings 
on the open market. The association of this plan with a speculative 
trading scheme was not essential, and is fiercely condemned by Dr. Shaw as 
the outcome of the unsteadiness and rottenness which he conceives to be 
fundamental to Harley’s character. But it may perhaps be urged that 
the shareholders needed some inducement to accept the rate of interest 
offered, especially in view of the minor monetary crisis which Dr. Shaw 
also blames upon Harley, and it must have been politically tempting to 
establish a public rival to the Bank of England, the control of which the 
tories failed to capture in this year. The other question raised by Dr 
Shaw is that of the financial basis of the Union between England and 
Scotland, the revision of which was already in prospect. At the Union 
it had been agreed that Scotland should pay {£12,000 for every shilling 
land tax raised in England, and the same rates of other taxes; to com 
pensate the Scots for paying duties appropriated to service English debts 
incurred before the Union, they were to allow an ‘ Equivalent’ in cash, 
Dr. Shaw argues that this equivalent was calculated as the sum which 
bore the same proportion to the English debt as the Scottish Customs 
bore to the English Customs (1: 44°7). The Scots expected their Customs 
yield to increase so rapidly after the Union that they arranged for the 
Equivalent to be reconsidered in seven years. Dr. Shaw leaves this 
story unfinished, and attacks Harley again for being no supporter of the 
Union, without being able to suggest what his motives were. 
W. R. Warp 
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Historians have been as slow to commend Bolingbroke for his 
Canadian expedition as they have been ready to condemn its commanders. 
A more just appreciation should follow the journals, correspondence, and 
other documents with which Professor Gerald Graham has been at great 
pains to supplement his reprinting of Sir Hovenden Walker’s journal in 
The Walker Excpedition to Quebec, 1711 (Toronto: The Champlain Society, 
1953; London: The Navy Records Society, 1953). English colonial 
designs on Canada began at latest in 1689 and are so traced in Professor 
Graham’s well-written Introduction, though his first document is of 
1710. In supporting them with a European force, Bolingbroke’s 
‘favourite project’ (p. 276) was to inaugurate British settlement of the 
St. Lawrence and put ‘the whole Empire of North America on one 
uniform plan of government’ (p. 278). Yet he appears chiefly respons- 
ible for its failure, in despising ‘ the tedious forms of our marine manage- 
ment’ (p. 180 n.) and relying on the colonies to provision more than 
12,000 men at less than two months’ notice and to find pilots for the 
treacherous and little-known navigation of the St. Lawrence. Chatham’s 
imagination without Chatham’s executive thoroughness. As Boston 
normally imported ship provisions for its own use and the only confident 
pilot was the ambiguous Samuel Vetch, the commanders and colonial 
leaders did well to speed the fleet from Boston by the end of July against 
the obstacles of desertions and profiteering. Had it not had to rely on 
winter supplies to come later from Virginia and New York, the loss of 
seven transports and a storeship near the Ile aux Ocufs—Mr. Graham has 
identified the exact position—might not have saved Quebec, though the 
admiral had already brought his captains farther than most had wanted to 
go. The evidence acquits him of real incompetence. Had he deferred less 
to ‘ Jack’ Hill or had their instructions not conferred parity of command, 
Walker might have achieved something else. But if it was late in the 
season for Quebec, it was too early for a cheap seizure of Placentia, as 
Hill in particular was willing to be convinced, after the capture of some 
French despatches. There is little here to redeem Hill’s reputation. 
Without much question the more influential of the two commanders was 
the less intelligent. His explanations of what happened are sometimes 
disingenuous. ‘The accuracy of Walker’s account, on the other hand, 
though written nine years after the disaster, is now demonstrable. This 
would have emerged still more clearly had the editor made fuller use of 
footnotes to call attention to minor discrepancies in the evidence. So 
much of this overlaps and so much of it needs to be fitted into Walker’s 
own abundant Appendix that there was room for a closer system of 
referencing in addition to the admirable index. Perhaps this is why Mr. 
Graham himself, for once, falls into error in making the finally agreed 
ratio for New England currency {£130 instead of {140 to {100 sterling 
(p. 25). The section on ‘the reaction of New England’ might have 
been lengthened to advantage, but the only noticeable omissions on 
the operational side concern Nicholson’s overland expedition and 
Livingston’s report on the defences of Quebec in 1710. 


J. S. Bromuzy. 
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The value of local records for the writing of history is well illustrated 
by Dr. Nesta G. Evans’s Religion and Politics in Mid-Eighteenth-Century 
Anglesey (University of Wales Press, 1953), which is based largely upon 
the diary of Squire William Bulkeley of Bryndu. From its contents 
the authoress has compiled an informative, interesting and readable 
account of the religious, social and political life in Anglesey during the 
middle period of the Hanoverian epoch. The picture presented of 
clerical life and church services compares interestingly with contemporary 
evidence for England, with due allowance for local custom and tradition. 
The Welsh parochial sermon invites comparison with such English 
sermons as those of Parson Woodforde. Furthermore, Dr. Evans’s 
narrative provides means for judging the religious condition of the 
Church in Wales before the impact of the revival movements, which 
changed the ecclesiastical complexion of the principality during the last 
generation of the eighteenth century. The survey of parliamentary 
elections and the administration of justice reflects the influence of national 
events upon local life. Squire Bulkeley indeed was an observant re- 
corder; and his diary well deserved this detailed analysis and exposition. 
Since the ecclesiastical history of Anglesey occupies so prominent a part 
in this study, however, it is the greater pity that the authoress shows so 
little acquaintance with the considerable number of recent books dealing 
with church life in that period; for example, for information about such 
important prelates as Sherlock and Gibson she relies wholly and in- 
variably on the D.N.B., and is apparently unaware of modern biographies 
of these and other contemporary bishops. If her knowledge of local 


Welsh conditions had been matched by a more adequate acquaintance with 
the wider historical background of the period, her book would have been 
of still greater usefulness and interest. 


NorMAN SYKES. 


Mr. F. Beckwith’s Account of the Leeds Intelligencer, 1754-1866, a separ- 
ate ly printed Introduction to Extracts from the paper, and part of Publica- 
tions of the Thoresby Society, vol. xl (Leeds: The Society, 1954), is a useful 
contribution to the history of provincial journalism. For three genera- 
tions, to 1818, the paper was a family concern; its chief contents at first 
were political news, collected from the London prints. From the 
‘nineties it adopted a ministerial tone; early in the nineteenth century, 
though it was never a mere party paper, it became recognized as the 
leading tory organ in Yorkshire, with the Yorkshire election of 1807 
as a starting point. As such it was in unequal competition with the 
Leeds Mercury and its forceful editor, Edward Baines. Violent and 
personal controversy between the papers and their editors was re- 
current, and at times the manifestoes of the enemy would appear— 
as advertisements—in the Intelligencer. ‘That paper’s long survival with 
a small circulation in a whig-Liberal-Radical neighbourhood (birthplace 
of O’Connor’s Northern Star) seems remarkable. Throughout, the 
proprietors were also general printers and vendors of patent medicines, 
and the Intelligencer early established itself as a good medium for adver- 
tisers. The general public, the editor explained in the ’thirties, ‘ might 
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seem to prefer the whig-Radical journals, but into whose hands did these 
papers go? Into those of the rag, tag and bobtail of the populace’ 
(p. xl). Allegations of ministerial support were made and repudiated, 
but some ministerial favour there was: the official Game Lists advertise- 
ments from 1805 to 1830. A feature of the paper was the issue—usually 
gratis—ot supplements for special occasions; for instance, on the Spa 
Fields riots in 1817 as well as for the loyal addresses of that year; on the 
trials of Henry Hunt and Burdett in 1820, and on the Newark election of 
1829 (when Michael Sadler was returned). We are not ‘told if the 
supplements were stamped, but if unstamped, this was a special indulgence 
like the one granted to the Observer in 1817 for services rendered, and 
repeatedly refused to The Times. The paper aligned itself with tory 
philanthropy and factory reform—in general and in the persons of Sadler 
and Oastler. Its motto was ‘ The Altar, the Throne and the Cottage ’ 
(p. xxxviii). It stood also, under its last editor, Kemplay, who ruled 
from 1842, for ‘ sanatory’ reform (after the cholera epidemic of 1849) 
and for civic amenities in general, including housing and early closing. 
Kemplay’s own special interest was in combating the smoke nuisance. 
With the Conservative revival after 1848 and the developments that 
tollowed the abolition of the ‘ taxes on knowledge ’, the Intelligencer, as a 
weckly paper, became increasingly inadequate to its party role in York- 
shire—and finally so after the election of July 1865. In 1855 the Mercury 
became a tri-weekly and the Intelligencer followed with a bi-weckly issue, 
but reverted to a weekly in less than a year. The Mercury became a penny 
daily in 1861 and the Inte/ligencer reduced its price to twopence—three- 
pence if stamped (or post-free). In 1866 Yorkshire Conservatives 


formed the Yorkshire Conservative Newspaper Company, bought out 


the Intelligencer and started a penny daily, the Yorkshire Post, at first with 
the title of the older paper as a sub-heading. 


M. D. GEorGeE. 


Professor Val R. Lorwin’s The French Labor Movement (Harvard: 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954) is essentially a 
study of French trade unions under the Fourth Republic. It begins with 
a well-balanced preliminary historical sketch of the development of 
unions in France between 1789 and 1944, but its main value is that it 
provides the most comprehensive account yet available in English of 
French labour movements (the plural seems to me better than the singular) 
since the war. Lucid, and based on a wide reading especially of post-war 
newspaper reports and periodical literature, it is long likely to be con- 
sulted by those who wish to have a clear idea of the complicated structure 
of French unions and of their relations to one another, to the employers, 
to the political parties and to the Government; or by those who want to 
know something about, for example, the role of French shop stewards, 
of conseils de prud’ hommes, or of comités d'entreprise during the years 1944-5 3. 
Beyond about the middle of 1953 the book does not go; and so, inevit- 
ably, the author’s inability to record the more recent history of the worker- 
priests or to discuss the great wave of strikes in the late summer of 1953, 


' A. Aspinall, Polttics and the Press, 1780-1850 (London, 1949), pp. 210-11. 
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makes certain sections of the work seem out of date: but this is merely 
an inescapable drawback which besets the contemporary historian. 
Professor Lorwin’s account, like those of so many other historians of the 
Fourth Republic, is largely one of frustration, Familiar phrases such as 
‘an old and tired society’ reappear: but, whereas they are most usually 
employed in criticism of the upper and middle classes, it is interesting to 
find him concluding (p. 304) that, ‘ Perhaps no group is more fatigued 
than the urban worker who bore so much of the weight of post-war 
reconstruction. The energies of the largest number and some of the 
best have been turned into the negative fight of the C.G.T. against the 
recovery of a democratic France .. .’. The fact that his explanations of 
the shortcomings of France’s labour organizations, and indeed of her 
economic system, largely repeat or confirm those given by many other 
writers is no criticism of the general soundness of his diagnosis. The 
value of the book is enhanced by Appendices, which include a useful 
chronological table and English translations of the Amiens Charter of 
1906, the Matignon Agreement of 1936, and the Manifesto of the Twelve 
of 1940. There is also a comprehensive bibliography. 


J. P. T. Bury. 


In the preface to his Rebels and Democrats, the Struggle for Equal Political 
Rights and Majority Rule during the American Revolution (London: Cumber- 
lege, for University of North Carolina Press, 1955), Mr. Elisha P. Douglass 
pays tribute to J. F. Jameson and to that re-assessment of the American 
Revolution as a social movement which Jameson pioneered. He 
considers, however, that one aspect of the social miovement of the 
Revolution has not been sufficiently examined—the struggle of the less 
privileged groups to obtain ‘ equal political rights for all adult males and 
a government in which the will of a majority of citizens would be the 
ultimate authority for political decision’. This struggle has in fact had 
considerable attention in the last forty years in American historiography, 
since Carl Becker posed the problem of ‘ who should rule at home’. In 
his History of Political Parties in the Province of New York, 1760-1776, 
published in 1909, Becker saw that the most difficult problem facing the 
privileged classes was ‘the problem of maintaining their privileges 
against royal encroachment from above without losing them by popular 
encroachments from below’. As Professor Douglass recognizes, Becker 
and the elder Schlesinger, Merrill Jensen, and Daniel Boorstin have been 
very much concerned with this problem. So was the late Charles Beard 
with reference to the federal constitution itself—Beard is a surprising 
omission from Professor Douglass’s bibliography, for to many students 
Beard would seem a more natural fons et origo than Jameson—the more 
so as Professor Douglass’s treatment is less social than political. If the 
theme that the American Revolution was a sound revolution of whig 
gentlemen is not unfamiliar, Professor Douglass offers a valuable study 
of the political situation during the early years of the Revolution in the 
individual states, and particularly in three—North Carolina, Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania. In these the democratic movement went 
farthest of all, it influenced the drafting of the state constitutions and it 
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helped to foster the growth of democratic parties. Professor Douglass 
is most interesting on Pennsylvania, and deft in his handling of Franklin. 
He is less happy, perhaps, on Massachusetts, where the pattern of social 
conflict was not as clear as it was elsewhere. He minimizes the extent of 
trans-Connecticut conservatism in the years up to 1776 and the effect of 
the Intolerable Acts in producing state unity. Very few of the ‘ river 
gods ’ were ‘democrats’. His chapters on Massachusetts, solid though 
the research is, would have profited from a reading of Robert J. Taylor’s 
recent Western Massachusetts in the Revolution. ‘There is a shrewd and well- 
written chapter on Jefferson, to whom ‘ democracy . . . was more an 
enlightened philosophy than a program of action against a political system 
characterized by privilege ’ (p. 288). In his concluding chapter Professor 
Douglass gives some reasons why American democracy made so little 
progress during the Revolution; he stresses that the states where it was 
most insistent were those—Massachusetts and Pennsylvania—where 
powerful commercial groups existed, and he points out that the extent 
of the Revolution’s success itself removed the need for widespread social 
change. He says little of some other factors which weakened the case 
for change—forfeited royalist estates helped as much as cheap land, and 
success in the war ended the planters’ indebtedness to Britain. Professor 
Douglass provides further evidence for the view that what occurred in 
America from 1776 to 1787 was as much a counter-revolution as a War 
of Rebellion. The.book, which has a valuable critical bibliography, is 
an outgrowth of a Yale doctoral dissertation. It says much for its 
author and for Yale that its weight of research is not allowed to weaken 
the grace of its style: the book has verve and zest, and in its perceptive 
last chapter it contains a message that Madison as well as Jameson would 
have gladly endorsed. 


EsMOND WRIGHT. 


Mr. Frank Thistlethwaite’s book, The Great Experiment. An Intro- 
duction to the History of the American People (Cambridge: University Press, 
1955), is a remarkably successful attempt to provide a general interpreta- 
tion of American history in relation to that of western Europe, especially 
Britain. Though meant primarily for British undergraduates, it will 
appeal to specialists also. For Mr. Thistlethwaite, marshalling his 
material with skill and elegance, avoids the limitations inherent in the 
textbook approach. Instead of dividing his account into conventional 
short chronological segments, he takes up a series of topics (‘ The 
Emergence of the Democratic Idea, 1820-50’, ‘ The Democratic Idea 
and the Problem of Caste’, and so on) and uses them to illustrate his 
main themes. These are: the continual westward transit of men, money 
and ideas, across the Atlantic and then across the Alleghenies; the conflict 
between a relatively static ‘ Atlantic’ order of society and a relatively 
mobile ‘ continental’ one; and the final reversal of power and influence, 
flowing back eastward into Europe. There is nothing wildly novel 
about such an interpretation, which is similar to the one expounded in 
Professor H. C. Allen’s recent book, Great Britain and the United States. 
Occasionally it may seem a shade too simple as a framework. But Mr. 
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Thistlethwaite is well aware of the complexities of his subject. As befits 
an economic historian, he provides a solid underpinning of economic fact. 
He is particularly good on the importance of communications—steam- 
boat, locomotive, motor-car—and their successive effect in stimulating 
social mobility as well as economic growth. If his picture of American 
achievement might appear to minimize the shadows in stressing the 
highlights, this is a welcome change from the European tendency to 
overlook what is unique and admirable in America’s history, in favour 
of what is ugly and commonplace. It is no accident that the phrase 
* democratic idea ’ appears in four of the thirteen chapter-titles. America, 
the author emphasizes, was in the first place an extension of Europe, a 
home for causes lost-and-found. Even in the twentieth century, the 
United States is still in various ways the guardian of an ideal of individual 
possibility. That the ideal has often been confused with mere material 
well-being Mr. Thistlethwaite does not deny. Indeed, his admirable 
book demonstrates how democracy and prosperity have accompanied 
one another, not always amicably yet always closely, down the pathways 
of American history. One’s only regret is that the author has not ap 
pended some sort of bibliography or reading-list, to feed the appetite 
that he will surely stimulate among undergraduates and others. 


Marcus CUNLIFFE. 


The slim volume entitled Three Presidents and their Books (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1955) contains the fifth series of the Windsor 
Lectures established at the University of Illinois in 1949 in honour of a 
former director of the University Library and Library School. It cannot 
be said that the lectures add anything of importance to our knowledge. 
Professor A. E. Bestor, jr., dealing with ‘Thomas Jefferson and the 
freedom of books’, spent nearly half his time upon the unconvincing 
and not very strictly relevant argument that Jefferson did a service to 
academic freedom when he took steps to see that no student of the 
University of Virginia imbibed ‘ wrong’ notions on civil polity in the 
School of Law. Mr. D. C. Mearns, in a lecture on ‘ Mr. Lincoln and the 
books he read’, gathers together what scraps of information we possess, 
not about Lincoln’s books in the sense of his library, for he never had 
one, but about what books, important and unimportant, are known to 
have come his way. Mr. J. Daniels’s lecture on ‘ Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and books ’ is a piece of breezy journalism. Roosevelt, as he 
rather charitably puts it, was ‘ the book collector, never the book-worm ’. 
“No reader or president’, Mr. Daniels concludes, ‘is to be more dis- 
trusted than one who reads only the great books. That in itself marks 
a docility and humourlessness dangerous to leadership’; and the student 
may not unreasonably decide that what Roosevelt read is not very 
important. H. Hare Bevvor. 


Louis de Gobineau was a royalist who played a minor political role 
between 1812 and 1830. His memoirs, printed by E. Driault in the 
Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes in 1931 with numerous errors and without 
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notes, have been republished by J. Puraye. Les Mémoires du comte Lonis 
de Gobineau (Brussels: Editions Erasme, 1955) is most carefully edited, 
with a very thorough annotation, in particular identifying all the indi- 
viduals mentioned in the course of the memoirs. It cannot be pretended 
that they provide more than a marginal comment on the history of Louis 
de Gobineau’s times. He was given a first-hand account of the conspiracy 
of General Malet of 1812. He assisted the escape of the Polignacs from 
prison in 1814, and became through them a member of the royalist 
Chevaliers de la Foi. When the allied armies entered Paris, Gobineau 
was torn between joy at the return of the monarchy and indignation at the 
presence of foreign troops. During the Hundred Days he followed Louis 
XVIII to Belgium. Like so many royalists, he found his hopes, personal 
and political, unfulfilled by the Restoration. ‘ Le philosophe Louis XVIII’, 
he wrote, sacrificed the interests of France and the monarchy to his 
English ideas and his egoism, which had become second nature to him. 
A sarcastic account of the Garde royale, in which de Gobineau became an 
officer, concludes the memoirs. 


A. CosBAn. 


Ireland, it has been said, has no history, only politics. Nevertheless, 
there have been signs in the last decade of the emergence of a new school 
of Irish historical studies, less partisan in its opinions and more firmly 
based on original authorities. American scholars have already made some 
notable contributions to this development and Mr. J. A. Reynolds’s recent 


monograph, The Catholic Emancipation Crisis in Ireland, 1823-29 (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, for Yale University Press, 1955), is a welcome addi- 
tion. Mr. Reynolds has brought to his work a cool, observant eye that 
lends an unexpected freshness to what might otherwise be thought a well- 
known, and even a well-worn, theme. It is not a faultless performance. 
In dealing with matters outside his period and subject he lacks a sureness 
of touch, and he is sometimes involved in some odd errors and contra- 
dictions. But these are slight flaws in a very soundepiece of craftsman- 
ship. He has drawn on abundant material for his study and he shows a 
detached and balanced judgement in his handling of it. Not only has 
he made full use of the ordinary private and official manuscript sources 
for the period but in the Irish State Paper Office and in the Dublin 
archidiocesan archives he has uncovered some new and valuable evidence, 
The technique he has adopted of dividing his survey into mainly topical 
and analytical chapters undoubtedly sacrifices much of the tension and 
movement of his story, but this is compensated by the greater penetration 
he thereby brings to the different aspects of the emancipation crisis, It 
is indeed in his scrutiny of the many interrelated elements in the situation 
that Mr. Reynolds is most impressive. The great Dan O’Connell—that 
mixture of shrewd Kerry farmer and orthodox Benthamite radical—is 
not allowed to obscure Sheil, Wyse, Lawless, and Conway. The activi- 
ties of the small group of lawyers, tradesmen, and journalists at the head 
of the Catholic Association are cut down to smaller proportions when set 
against the national organization and moral authority which the Roman 
Catholic Church brought so effectively to bear on the campaign. Even 
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the County Clare election is seen to be significant only for the conversion 
of O’Connell to new tactics. The electoral field, as the 1826 election had 
shown, was long ripe for such an innovation; and in fact the disintegra- 
tion of the landlords’ control over the Catholic freeholders had begun as 
early as 1818. Long before O’Connell hesitantly made up his mind to 
stand as parliamentary candidate, his potitical opponents had feared 
precisely that possibility. Finally, Mr. Reynolds points to the contrast 
between the indifference of the leaders of the Association to the hard 
economic problems of Ireland—land, population, pauperism, emigration 
—and their concentration on the immediately exploitable political and 
religious issue. By energy, organization, and propaganda, lay and 
clerical, the grievances of the Irish peasants were diverted to political 
objectives with such formidable effect that even the prudent legalistic 
agitators in Dublin themselves began to fear that the pot which they had 
brought to the boil might in the end boil over. 
NorMan GaAsH. 


In his Select Documents on Japanese Foreign Policy, 1853-1868 (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1955) Professor W. G. Beasley has translated 
and edited over seventy Japanese documents of the period between the 
arrival of Commodore Perry and the fall of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 
The excerpts are divided into eight sections, each prefaced by a brief 
survey of the events they illustrate, while Professor Beasley also contri- 
butes an excellent Introduction to the whole period. He shows that the 
divergence between the joi (expel the barbarian) and the Aaikokw (open 
the country) parties was not as absolute as is often supposed. Most of 
the former realized that refusal to conclude any treaties would result in a 
war which was bound to end in Japanese defeat; most of the latter were 
more willing to send Japanese abroad to learn foreign techniques than 
to see Japan herself receive any large influx of foreigners. All feared that 
contact with foreigners might produce political and social disunion; as 
several of the extracts show, the influence of Christianity was especially 
feared. There was thus a general measure of agreement upon the con- 
clusion of the first group of treaties, during 1854-5, a8 a temporary 
expedient. Trouble arose, however, when the American envoy, Towns- 
end Harris, utilized the Chinese defeat at the hands of Britain and France 
to scare the Shogunate into concluding a full-scale commercial agreement 
with the U.S.A. He told the Japanese (pp. 159-65) that Britain planned 
to seize Yezo and to force opium upon Japan; and that only by making 
a prior treaty with the U.S.A. could Japan escape this fate. The treaty 
—and subsequent commercial treaties—were concluded in the face of the 
opposition of the Emperor Komei and his entourage in Kyoto. The 
consequent rift between the Court and the Shogunate was patched up by 
a marriage between the Shogun and an imperial princess, but the price 
of that was acceptance of an imperial decree that the treaties should at 
some time be rescinded. That put the Shogunate in an impossible 
position; it lacked the courage to speak plainly and say that a resumption 
of the exclusion policy was a practical impossibility. It thus gave its 
growing opponents a stick with which to castigate it and so furthered the 
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alliance of the joi party with the sono (reverence the emperor) group. It 
was financially crippled through the indemnities imposed by foreign 
Powers in consequence of anti-foreign outrages, and it bore the brunt of 
the general discontent aroused by the rise in commodity prices which 
was stimulated by the demands of foreign trade. By 1866 it was poli- 
tically as well as financially bankrupt; it was losing foreign, as well as 
domestic, support, while its enemies were consolidated by the alliance 
between the formerly inimical clans of Choshu and Satsuma, who brought 
about its overthrow in the following year. All this is admirably illus- 
trated by the documents selected by Professor Beasley. 


F. C. Jones. 


In Stanley—Lettres Inédites (Brussels: Office de Publicité, 1955) M. 
Albert Maurice has translated and edited fifty-seven of the eighty letters 
in a recently-discovered letter-book of Sir Henry Morton Stanley for 
June 1881-May 1882, when Stanley, in the employ of Leopold II’s 
Comité d’ Etudes du Haut Congo, \aid the foundations of the Belgian Congo. 
He struggled not merely against de Brazza and the dangers of the Congo 
but, fundamentally, against difficulties of supply and personnel which 
the Comité in Belgium, anxious for quick results, was often slow to 
appreciate, Particularly, there was the problem of the Belgian officers: 
‘I would rather be condemned to be a boot-black all my life than to be a 
dry-nurse to beings who had no higher claim to manhood than that 
externally they might be pretty pictures of men’, Stanley wrote of them 
in his Congo (London, 1885, i. 466). .M. Maurice’s selections add further 
details to this lament. Stanley emerges from them as a commander who 
was never prepared to mince matters with his superiors when he believed 
his standpoint correct. This is obvious from the letter to Leopold 
himself—probably the most important document in the book—in which 
Stanley attacks the king’s desire to impose a premature Customs régime 
on the Congo, and, in this instance at least, shows himself to be mote 
aware of the currents of European politics than the usually astute Leopold. 
M. Maurice’s commentary covers the formative years of the Belgian 
Congo (1876-85) and gives the correspondence a useful background. 
His bibliography provides a convenient guide to Congo history but has 
one important omission: W. Holman Bentley’s Pioneering on the Congo 
(London, 1900), an account of the first Baptist missionaries, whose 
initiative Stanley contrasted with the faults of his own Europeans. This 
supplements the letter-book in many ways (e.g. i. 364-6, 427-41, &c.), 
and suggests that the missionaries not only brought Stanley worrying 
tidings of French advances (M. Maurice, p. 62) but also the good news 
that he would have some sixty miles less to convey his steamers and stores 
because of their discovery that he had placed Stanley Pool’s position too 
far to the east. M. Maurice’s work suffers, too, from a lack of detailed 
references to his researches in Belgian archives, from the absence of an 
index, and from its paucity of information on the whereabouts of the 
actual letter-book—though he does state that he has put a microfilm of it 
into the Académie Royale Coloniale in Brussels. ‘The ‘ Bula Matari’ who 
appears in these pages is not quite the ‘ Stanley noweau’ whom the 
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publishers claim. But M. Maurice’s book carries a stage further the 
revision of the Fox Bourne type of characterization of Stanley as a devil 
incarnate, which began with the Wassermann and Hird biographies of 
the ’thirties; and it should help the emergence of a more human picture 
of the great explorer. In all, this book is a useful addition to the growing 
documentation of central Africa. GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 


Charles A. Beard, an Appraisal, edited by Howard K. Beale (Lexing- 
ton, Ky.: University of Kentucky Press, 1954) is a collection of critical 
essays by admirers of Beard’s work. These essays, like the contributions 
to most books of this kind, vary greatly in quality and importance. The 
most valuable are ‘ Charles Beard: historian’ by the editor, ‘ Beard as 
historical critic’ by Merle Curti, ‘Charles Beard and the constitution ’ 
by R. Hofstadter, ‘Charles Beard’s political theory’ by Max Lerner, 
* Beard and foreign policy’ by G. R. Leighton, and ‘ Charles Beard, the 
public man’ by G. S. Counts, There is a historical note on ‘ Beard’s 
historical writings ’ by the editor, and a bibliography of Beard’s works. 
There is no biography, and the alphabetical arrangement of the biblio- 
gtaphy makes it in this point of view less illuminating than if the order 
had been chronological. But there is an interesting account of the 
resignation from Columbia in 1917 (pp. 243~—5) that was the turning point 
in Beard’s life. To the student of American history Beard’s career must 
be something of a disappointment. The editor reckons that Beard 
wrote forty-nine volumes in the field of history and its problems. Not 
more than three or four of these can be regarded as original contributions 
of the first order. The decisive work was done by 1915, when Beard 
was forty-one. He lived to be seventy-four. For a third of a century 
he chose to devote himself to other things than historical research. In 
those other fields he did work that is justly admired and had a wide 
influence. But the loss to historical scholarship was nevertheless great. 
Beard was very much a man of his time, ‘ very much ’, as the editor puts 
it, ‘a part of the stream of progressivism that marked the early years of 
the twentieth century’; and he was not, as several of the contributors 
to this volume agree, a systematic thinker. He was an ardent patriot, 
believing that the American way of life and her democratic institutions 
held out the best hope of mankind; and he was the enemy of whatever 
threatened to obstruct the full realization of that way of life. He revolted 
against the syllogistic reasoning of J. W. Burgess and the school of 
constitutional lawyers of which he was representative, and called, like 
Graham Wallas, for the study of the realities of political life. He revolted 
also against the doctrine of natural rights and its use to bolster up the 
privileges of private property, and stood for the pursuit of practical 
reforms that should be unembarrassed by doctrinal inhibitions. For all 
that he had worked there as a young man, he came to think of Europe 
as just ‘a big Balkans’, and wanted to be free of it. Moved by this 
desire he preached a doctrine of isolation that he called ‘ continentalism,’ 
and that-came very near to the advocacy of an insulated and a planned 
economy. In all this he might be described as a typical democratic 
nationalist. Yet he retained a passionate belief in the fundamental rights 
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of free speech and freedom of opinion, he hated the over-mighty state, 
he would have no truck with either crusades or imperialism, and he 
ended by quarrelling with both the domestic and the foreign policy of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. H. Have Bewvor. 


Serbia between East and West, by Wayne S. Vucinich (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954) is concerned with an 
interesting but little-studied period of Serbian history, the years from 
1903, when the Obrenovich dynasty was overthrown, till 1908, when 
Austria annexed Bosnia-Hercegovina. The period has three features of 
interest. First is the role of the military conspirators who murdered 
Alexander and his queen in 1903. The revolting circumstances of the 
crime caused great indignation in Europe, and the diplomatists of the 
Great Powers insisted in varying degrees (Britain with greatest energy, 
Austria with least) on the removal of the regicides from political influence. 
These efforts were not more than superficially successful. The per- 
sonalities of 1903 continued to play a part behind the scenes, and their 
rivalries, later exploited by Crown Prince Alexander, played a consider- 
able part in Serbian and later in Yugoslav politics, at least until the end 
of the 1920’s. The second feature is the development of democratic 
politics and the rise of new political parties (Independent Radicals and 
Socialists). This was a period in which civil liberties greatly increased. 
The new king, Peter Karadjordjevic, was perhaps unique among the 
monarchs of independent Serbia in having no dictatorial pretensions, and 
in his reign the words ‘ parliamentary democracy ’ became more than an 
empty phrase in Serbia. The third feature of the period, to which Mr. 
Vucinich gives most space, and which is hinted at in his title, is the 
development of Serbian foreign policy between Austria and Russia. In 
his last years Alexander Obrenovich had been Russophile, but he was a 
man of moods in whom no foreign or native statesman could trust. 
Austria had hopes that the new regime would be more friendly to her. 
The new Government was not bound to be anti-Austrian. Its first 
concern, however, was to improve relations with its eastern Slav neigh- 
bour Bulgaria. This trend alarmed Vienna, and contributed to the policy 
of boycott (the ‘Pig War’), by which Austria attempted to subject 
Serbia to her. This policy was unsuccessful. Serbia emerged from 
the boycott economically strengthened, though at the cost of heavy sacri- 
fices to her peasants. Austria had created great bitterness, and had 
strengthened the pro-Russian elements. The Bosnian annexation crisis 
strengthened the trend still further. Mr. Vucinich has produced a useful 
work, which will fill a gap for western students of Balkan and inter- 
national politics before 1914. He gives an extensive bibliography of 
documentary and secondary sources. He has been able to consult one 
important new source, the suppressed (in 1936) study of Austro-Serbian 
relations in the twentieth century by the late Professor Corovi¢c, who had 
had the privilege of access to the archives of the Serbian Foreign Ministry, 
a privilege hitherto denied to other historians. Mr. Vucinich has made 
good use of this source in his book. 


HuGuH SeTron-WaArson. 
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Mr. E. D. Sokol’s The Revolt of 1916 in Russian Central Asia (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1953) is a useful account, based on both 
official reports and secondary works, of the Central Asian risings of 1916. 
One-third is devoted to the economic and political background, with 
special reference to the development of cotton-growing, the land problem, 
and the character of Russian administration. After describing the events 
of 1916, the author discusses the interpretations given of it by Soviet 
historians, both past and present. Mr. Sokol modestly remarks that his 
book is ‘ something in the nature of a pioneering work rather than a 
definitive study ’, and rightly stresses the difficulty of access to sources. 
But he may be congratulated for throwing a good deal of light on a dark 
and not uninteresting spot. 


HuGu Seron-WAarTson. 


As Professor John Hope Franklin notes in his foreword, Mr. Edmund 
David Cronon’s Black Moses—The Story of Marcus Garvey and the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1955) is distinctive not only as the first full-length biography of the 
Negro leader whose schemes gave new, if abortive hopes in the 19208 to 
Negroes in many parts of the world, but also as a work which does not 
shun the ‘ difficult task of analysis and evaluation’ and achieves the 
‘uncommon success of being sympathetic without becoming adulatory 
or patronizing, of being critical without becoming derogatory or male- 
volent’. Mr. Cronon indicates some of these difficulties when he states 
that ‘the almost total lack of the usual biographical materials raises 
formidable mechanical barriers to an accurate reconstruction of Garvey’s 
life . . . while more than a decade after (his) death the impact of his 
forceful personality still remains to . . . obscure the effects and defects 
of his leadership’. Determined research amongst unlikely sources, and 
a capacity for restrained and succinct but certainly not colourless state- 
ment have surmounted most of these barriers for Mr. Cronon. It is 
unlikely that future writers will add more than details to the main lines 
of Garvey’s story which he has established. Naturally, some parts are 
fuller and better documented than others: the Black Star Line, for 
example, is handled with considerable detail, as a result of accessible 
materials in the United States National Archives and court records; while 
Garvey’s contacts with ‘ underground movements’ in Africa and other 
colonial areas receive scant treatment because, it seems, of non-accessible 
materials in British official records after 1902. I feel that the book would 
have benefited if Garvey’s place in the history of Negro colonization had 
been set against a wider background of ‘ Back to Africa’ and ‘ Africa 
for the Africans’ movements. The infancy of research into this fan- 
tastically ramified field, however, exonerates Mr. Cronon; his book, 
indeed, may stimulate this much-needed work. Yet his statement that 
* Garveyism was the forerunner of the native nationalism that is sweeping 
across Africa today ’ (p. 211) should not go unchallenged: the indefinite 
article would be more appropriate, I think, for Garvey was a part—albeit 
a highly important part—of a complicated wave of ‘ Ethiopianism’ 
which ran from Africa to America and back throughout the nineteenth 
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and early twentieth centuries. Furthermore, the book does not pose or 
answer very satisfactorily the question as to why a West Indian rather 
than a native American Negro, with only three years of residence in the 
United States, should have organized the first and only real mass move- 
ment amongst American Negroes. But, in sum, Black Moses is an 
important contribution to Negro history (American, African and West 
Indian); and its account of Garveyite organization and ideology is 
valuable for the student of political and social history in general. 
GEoRGE SHEPPERSON. 


The four years that Franklin D. Roosevelt spent as governor of New 
York have usually been treated as merely the springboard from which 
he leaped to nomination and election in 1932. Dr. Bernard Bellush does 
not quite forget that the most important result of the prodigious victory 
of 1930 was the election of 1932, but he treats his theme as independently 
interesting. His book (Franklin D. Roosevelt as Governor of New York 
(London: Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1955)), is a 
valuable contribution to the biography of Roosevelt, to the history of 
New York and to the study of American political methods. Dr. Bellush 
posed himself the problem of how Roosevelt ‘ stacked up ’ as compared 
with his predecessor, Alfred E. Smith. Dr. Bellush does nothing to 
shake the view that as governor, Roosevelt was not Smith’s equal and, 
although he does not discuss the point, it may be suspected that he thinks 
Roosevelt also inferior to Messrs. Lehman and Dewey merely as a state 
executive. Dr. Bellush does not discuss fully the paradox of Roosevelt’s 
position, that in a sense, he, the country gentleman in politics, had to be 
more tender to Tammany Hall than Al Smith needed to, for Tammany 
could wreck his candidacy while the Sachems dared not thwart the 
ambitions of the Happy Warrior; the very sidewalks of New York would 
have risen in mutiny. And Tammany was prepared for a time to keep its 
hands from picking and stealing for Alfred Emmanuel Smith, but felt no 
need for such a self-denying ordinance for Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
So Roosevelt was forced to seem tolerant of outrageous graft, of the 
system of which Jimmy Walker and Judge Crater, the Bank of United 
States and what Milton Mackeye called ‘ the tin box parade’ were the 
offensive symbols. Yet, as Dr. Bellush shows, the up-state voters who 
rallied to the governor in 1930 were not merely making a protest vote. 
They were voting for as well as against. Many famous figures appear 
here in slightly unusual rdéles, from Justice Frankfurter to Mr. Howard S. 
Cullmann, the latter worrying about unemployment instead of the more 
normal concerns of angels. This is a useful and pioneering book. 

D. W. Brocan. 
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